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PREFACE 


The present number of the Bulletin, which is largely devoted to racial problems, 
draws attention to the important place this question has acquired in the 
programme of the Department of Social Sciences. A short article published 
previously on the subject gave the historical background of ‘he Statement on 
Race Problems. This Statement has become the charter, as it were, on 
which Unesco’s activities in this field are based. The article also emphasized 
the responsibilities which the General Conference has entrusted to the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences in the campaign against racial prejudices and the 
discriminatory measures to which they give rise. The project for the study 
of racial relations in Brazil, to be carried out in 1951, is inspired by a new 
outlook. ‘This time, it is no longer a question of describing tensions and of 
noting the evils of racism in the light of scientifically observed facts, but, by 
means of research, of drawing attention to a situation which seems to us to be 
arelatively happy and almost exemplary one. The resolution which provides 
for the carrying out of this project represents the first step towards a new con- 
ception of the role of social science at Unesco. Leaving to scientific institu- 
tions and individual scientists the task of describing racial conflicts and of 


| analysing their causes, Unesco’s wish is to study ways of remedying these 


states of tension, and to be able to make practical recommendations for dissi- 
pating or at least relaxing them. 

Hundreds of governmental and non-governmental institutions are endeav- 
ouring in the United States and in certain other countries to abate racial 
prejudices and to combat the forms of racial discrimination to which they 
give rise. For their part, sociologists and psychologists have long carried out 
research work on racial conflicts and have published an amazing number of 
works on the subject. But groups and individuals, in working for a common 
end, make little attempt to co-ordinate their efforts. Each goes ahead with 
the conviction that his particular method is contributing to the triumph of 
good. True, anything that is done on the scientific, humanitarian and 
political plane to destroy racial prejudice is commendable and useful; but, 
in these generous crusades, there is too much overlapping and too much 
energy spent in preaching to the converted. The scientific equipment used 
to exterminate racism has been likened to the charms and magic of the medicine 
men. Scientific research has now taken the place of action that is more 
direct, but also more difficult and more dangerous. Scientific enquiry too 
often conceals impotency or reluctance to accept responsibility. 

We already know a good deal about racial prejudices, their effects and 
dangers. The need for a synthesis is becoming ever more apparent as the 
mass of scientific data of every kind accumulates. 

The time has therefore come to pass beyond the stage of mere enquiry 
and to undertake a general and critical examination of the positive measures 
which have already been taken, or which are being taken, in various coun- 
tries to ensure that all racial minorities shall enjoy their full rights. This 
stocktaking must also heed the advice of the scientists, even if that advice 
has not been directly followed. The practical value of such research naturally 
depends on the possibility of estimating the efficacy of the methods hitherto 
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used in the fight against all forms of racism. The foundations of such an 
undertaking have been laid by the American Council on Race Relations, 
which has published an excellent report on research carried out in the United 
States of America to modify the collective attitudes towards racial groups 
(Studies in Reduction of Prejudice). ‘The importance of this work might be 
increased if it were extended to the effects of the legal measures and initiatives 
taken by public and private institutions. 

This suggestion must not be interpreted as an expression of weariness 
or scepticism. This interruption of the work would be no more than a pause, 
in which to take breath and look back over the ground already covered. The 
social sciences have nothing to fear from this stocktaking, for it will always 
be to their honour that they have attacked the thorny problem of racial rela- 
tions in a spirit of complete objectivity and have proposed solutions based on 
positive observations, without ever losing sight of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the question. They have nearly always been able to avoid the traps 
which so-called common sense or sentiment lay for those who rush into the 
fray equipped only with excellent intentions. The results obtained, thanks 
to the application of methods worked out by the disciplines grouped under 
the name of Social Sciences, are too numerous to be given here in detail, but 
certain conclusions, now universally accepted, may be mentioned by way of 
reminder. 

First of all, it may be considered as established that the idea of racial supe- 
riority or inferiority is based on no biological evidence but on interpretations 
of a purely sociological and cultural nature. “Racial” consciousness is a par- 
ticulary aggressive form of “tribal sentiment”. Physical differences would 
not create conflicts between groups unless they were the object of collective 
and, we may say, mythical beliefs. “It is on the level of habit, custom, 
sentiment and attitude that race, as a matter of practical significance, is to 
be understood. Race is, so to speak, a human invention”. (Redfield). 
Visible racial characteristics are important only so far as they allow recogni- 
tion of members of a group which, for historical reasons, is the victim of 
prejudices and discriminatory treatment. This need is so deeply felt by the 
group that, in the absence of external characteristics capable of serving as a 
label, its folklore creates imaginary ones. 

The cultural and social nature of racial prejudice is also revealed by the 
variations which it has undergone in time and space. The vicissitudes of 
economic life have very definite repercussions on the attitudes of one group 
towards another. The theory of the “scapegoat” largely accounts for the 
racial persecutions of modern times. Psychology has established interesting 
correlations between the intensity of racial prejudice and certain types of 
personalities. Individuals who, when submitted to various tests, show them- 
selves to be anxious and lacking in self-confidence are also those who feel the 
strongest hostility towards members of racial minorities. The fear of social 
abasement, and the petty or serious frustrations which they may have expe- 
rienced, frequently express themselves in a strong racial intolerance. ‘These 
hatreds and antagonisms are all the more apparent when they are directed 
towards groups which society as a whole regards as inferior and against which 
it takes discriminatory measures. In the United States of America, the 
negroes are exposed to more violent prejudices than the other ethnical mino- 
rities, because customs, and very often the laws, make them scapegoats par 
excellence. Hence the importance of legal measures which make discrimina- 
tory practices an offence against the law. 

The problems raised by the racial question became clearer as soon as they 
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were considered in their relation with other social phenomena. The true 
character of racial antagonisms was better understood when they ceased to 
be analysed as a category of independent facts and were studied as special 
manifestations of a series of similar phenomena. It has become clear that 
they are closely connected with the rivalries and animosities between the 
various religious, social, economic and cultural groups. 

The attitude adopted towards the negroes in the United States seems 
to us to be much less inconsistent and illogical if we bear in mind that it is 
before all else the expression of a caste feeling. The relations between whites 
and blacks in areas where racial discrimination is carried to the extreme can 
be normal and almost cordial as long as the unwritten code which governs 
the relations between the members of both castes is strictly observed. It is 
ignorance or wilful disregard of this code by the Yankees which so deeply 
disconcerts their compatriots in the Southern States. The latter are convinced 
that they alone “like” the negroes and know how to treat them. 

By emphasizing the essential and primordial function played by civilization 
in the forming of individual character, ethnology has dealt a serious blow at 
racist doctrines. It is by means of the notion of “civilization” that this 
science endeavours to explain the differences between societies and even 
between national characters. In the light of modern ethnology, the biological 
factor seems insignificant, in comparison with the cultural factors, for the 
purpose of explaining the varied destinies of human civilizations. Today 
psychologists and ethnologists have joined hands in the effort to explain, 
with the kelp of cultural theories, the formation of personality. Here, again, 
the racial factor exercises real influence only through the social or cultural 
environment. A person’s character, it is true, may be determined by his 
race, but biological atavism is not nearly as important as the idea of race 
which prevails in that person’s group would have us believe. 

An incomplete knowledge of the system of values existing ina given culture 
can present the elements of the racial problem in a completely false light. 
Thus, as Louis Wirth rightly points out, the negroes in the south of the United 
States of America would greatly prefer economic, legal and educational 
advantages to the jus connubit which the whites refuse them so vehemently, as 
though this were what the negroes really wanted. 

Anti-racist activity which does not take into account society as a whole 
usually obtains but poor results. Such, at least, is the lesson of the partial 
attempts of all kinds to improve racial relations. The establishment of under- 
standing between antagonistic racial groups calls for very close co-operation 
between sociologists, psychologists and ethnologists on the one hand, and 
government officials and the representatives of economic groups on the other. 

One of the most troublesome questions concerning racial relations is that 
of the real efficacy of books, pamphlets, lectures and films intended to dispel 
scientific fallacies and the hackneyed clichés on which racial antagonisms 
are based. In other words, is it possible, by denouncing the errors of racist 
doctrines, to influence those who justify their prejudices on the grounds of 
those same doctrines? The research carried out on this question has not 
been entirely conclusive, but a slight modification has been noted in the atti- 
tude of groups of students who have completed a course on the racial question. 
In areas like the south of the United States of America, racial ideology takes 
the form of a belief which colours the sentiments, attitudes and philosophic 
outlook of the inhabitants. This credo is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
passions of almost unbelievable virulence. It is difficult to modify such a 
state of mind by scientific demonstration, for it is endowed with a veritable 
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creative force, and is capable of inventing new myths as soon as the old ones 
are called in question. This case, which is perhaps an extreme one, must 
not discourage us. Among the total population of any given country, there 
are always many individuals who have not made up their minds and who are 
therefore ready to accept the facts when put to them. It is these groups, 
which are not blinded by prejudice but passively adopt the racist ideas of 
their environment that we must seek to influence. To refrain from combating 
racist doctrines under the pretext that those who propagate them are deaf 
to the voice of reason would be to make things too easy for racism. The 
clichés and the “ethnological” theories current in countries where there are 
castes and racial discrimination are intended to lull consciences by interpret- 
ing injustice as a law of science and reason. If scientists remained silent, 
they would be helping to perpetuate this situation. The most erroneous 
ideas and the most absurd doctrines would become venerable traditions. It 
is therefore necessary to prevent such a crystallization and to put racist ever 
on the defensive. If racial propaganda bears fruit—the success of the Nazis 
proved that this is possible—it would be extremely unwise to give it a clear 
field. 

The weight which Unesco attaches to racial questions is justified not only 
by the importance they have assumed in the modern world, but also by 
the curious repercussions which they can have indirectly on politics. We are 
now witnessing the birth of a very large number of new States, most of which 
are inhabited by coloured people. These have not forgotten the humiliations 
inflicted on them by their membership of a racial group deemed to be inferior. 
They react either by developing an almost morbidly exaggerated nationalism, 
or by perpetuating an inferiority complex which saps their vitality. In face 
of the difficulties they encounter in the modern world, they yield to despair, 
weighed down by the inevitability of race. Even in the oldest republics of 
the New World, many first-rate minds give way to pessimism because they 
believe that there is nothing to be done with “people of Red Indian or Negro 
blood”. The belief in the fatality of race is so strong that heads of States and 
intellectual leaders of the nation lack courage to guide the destiny of their 
people by enriching its culture and by showing them the falsity of the “Curse 
of Shem”. 

The United Nations, by its example, will undoubtedly help to weaken the 
belief in the inferiority of certain races. The public is more impressed by 
the success of individual coloured persons than it is by biological theories. The 
fact that a negro official of the United Nations has received the Nobel Peace 
Prize can shake the prejudices of thousands of people who sincerely believed 
in the congenital inferiority of the blacks. The fact that Asians and Africans 
preside over assemblies and commissions has a deep significance. The United 
States have understood this so well that they have chosen a coloured woman 
as one of their representatives at the United Nations. The Statement on Race 
Problems, the pamphlets published by Unesco and the research it is conducting 
in this field, are all acts which show the will to serve peace and international 
understanding by banishing the spectre of racism. 

To hope to destroy racial or other prejudices may be Utopian, but their 
virulence may be lessened and they may be prevented from becoming, as in 
Germany, quasi-religious dogmas. In our fight against mere prejudice, we 
must attack the discriminatory measures of all kinds that are the cause of 
suffering and loss. The history of our civilization shows that a powerful cur- 
rent of public opinion can help to abolish injustices and remedy inhuman 
situations. It is barely a century since the ideslogical struggle against slavery 
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came up against prejudices and doctrines as firmly entrenched as those 
which characterize racism. Who can deny that the research, the pamphlets 
and the meetings of the Abolitionists contributed largely to the stamping out 
of slavery? Religious conflicts have become much less violent as a result of 
the new orientation of the human mind. The day will surely come when the 
same will be true of racial hatreds, but it is for science to hasten its arrival. 





RACE DIFFERENCES : 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Otto KLINEBERG 


The Unesco “Statement on Race” adopts a clear and unequivocal position 
regarding the measurement of psychological differences between racial groups, 
It states : 
It is now generally recognized that intelligence tests do not in themselves 
enable us to differentiate safely between what is due to innate capacity and 
what is the result of environmental influences, training and education. 
Wherever it has been possible to make allowances for differences in envi- 
ronmental opportunities, the tests have shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human groups. 
This statement was prepared and approved by a group of scholars who had 
long been associated with research and writing in this field, and who undoubt- 
edly had an adequate background of information to justify their conclusions, 
They could not, however, within the obvious space limitations of such a 
statement, give more than a glimpse into that background. The purpose of 
the present article is to supply some of the facts which justify the position taken, 
and to indicate some of the recent developments which have strengthened 
the conviction that this is the only position which is scientifically tenable. 

Before entering into details concerning the relevant research, it may be 
worth while to note the striking change which has occurred in the thinking 
of many scientists who have concerned themselves with this problem. The 
reasons vary, but the fact is significant. To take one example, Howard 
W. Odum, Professor of Sociology at the University of North Carolina, published 
in 1910 a volume on Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, in which he expressed 
the definite conviction that negroes were inherently inferior to whites, and 
that they should be given the kind of education which was adapted to their 
poorer mental equipment. In 1936, Odum wrote an article on “The Errors 
of Sociology”, published in Volume XV of the journal Social Forces. Among 
these errors Odum lists “‘the assumption that races are inherently different 
rather than group products of differentials due to the cumulative power of 
folk-regional and cultural environment’. 

In 1923 the late C. C. Brigham, Professor of Psychology at Princeton Uni- 
versity, published A Study of American Intelligence, in which he reported his ana- 
lysis of the results obtained through the application of intelligence tests to 
more than a million recruits in the American army in the first world war. 
Since these recruits included many immigrants and sons of immigrants, as 
well as negroes, Brigham compared the results obtained by various ethnic 
groups and found that whites were on the average superior to negroes; among 
the whites, North Europeans (Nordics) were superior to Central Europeans 
(Alpines) who in turn were superior to South Europeans (Mediterraneans). 
The assumption was made that the tests measured differences in native intel- 
ligence. This study of Brigham’s was widely read and frequently quoted; 
the suggestion has even been made that it was a factor in determining the 
immigration policy of the United States. 

Brigham himself changed his mind only a few years later about the meaning 
and significance of his analysis. As the result of a statistical study of the rela- 
tionship between the various parts of the intelligence tests applied, he concluded 
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that the method used was not scientifically sound. In an article on “Intelli- 
gence Tests of Immigrant Groups” published in the Psychological Review in 
1930, he wrote : “As this method was used by the writer in his earlier analysis 
of the Army tests as applied to samples of the foreign-born in the draft, that 
study with its entire superstructure of racial differences collapses completely.” 
Brigham points out also that language difficulties may also have played a 
part, since many of the groups tested were bilingual, or spoke their own native 
language much better than they did English. 

After a careful survey of all the factors involved, Brigham concluded that 
“comparative studies of various national and racial groups may not be made 
with existing tests” and that ‘‘one of the most pretentious of these comparative 
racial studies—the writer’s own—was without foundation’’. 

One final example of a change in point of view may be of interest. Flo- 
rence L. Goodenough, Professor of Psychology at the University of Minnesota, 
published an article in 1926 in the Journal of Experimental Psychology on “Racial 
Differences in the Intelligence of School Children”. She used her own “‘Draw- 
a-Man”’ test, in which achievement is measured in terms of how accurately 
aman is drawn, without regard to the aesthetic qualities of the drawing. Since 
the test makes no use of language or “information”, she believed it could be 
regarded as a test of native intelligence, independent of culture or previous 
experience. She reported that her groups differed in economic background, 
but she regarded this as irrelevant to her results. She wrote: “It seems 
probable, upon the whole, that inferior environment is an effect at least as 
much as it is a cause of inferior ability.... The person of low intelligence 
tends to gravitate to those neighbourhoods where the economic requirement 
is minimal.... His children inherit his mental characteristics.” In other 
words, her conclusion was that there are racial differences in native ability, 
and that the results of the application of an intelligence test reveal the existence 
of such differences. 

Very recently (September 1950) Professor Goodenough, writing with Dale 
B. Harris on “Studies in the Psychology of Children’s Drawings” in the 
Psychological Bulletin, reviews many of the investigations made with the “Draw- 
a-Man” test, and concludes that there is definite indication of the influence of 
culture and previous training on the results obtained. The test is not so 
“culture-free” as was formerly believed. Goodenough and Harris state in this 
article that they “would like to express the opinion that the search for a culture- 
free test, whether of intelligence, artistic ability, personal-social character- 
istics, or any other measurable trait is illusory, and that the naive assumption 
that the mere freedom from verbal requirements renders a test equally suitable 
for all groups is no longer tenable”. In a footnote Goodenough states that 
her earlier study reporting differences among the children of immigrants to 
the United States “is certainly no exception to the rule. The writer hereby 
apologizes for it!” 

These honest and courageous admissions on the part of three distinguished 
scholars are mentioned here because they represent in clearest form the 
development which has taken place in this whole field of inquiry. When 
the tests were first applied to representatives of different ethnic groups, it 
was usually in the belief that the method was capable of measuring native 
ability, and that the results could be so interpreted. Voices of caution and 
criticism were raised from the beginning, and, among psychologists at least, 
they were in the minority. The history of the mental testing of ethnic or 
racial groups may almost be described as a progressive disillusionment with 
tests as measures of native ability, and a gradually increasing realization 
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of the many complex environmental factors which enter into the result. 

Such factors have been described in several previous publications, and 
they will merely be listed at this point. They include previous schooling; 
socio-economic level; degree of familiarity with the language used; experience 
with the kinds of problems which enter into the tests; experience with tests 
in general; motivation, or desire to do well; rapport with the investigator; 
speed or tempo of activity; physical well-being; etc. Some of these factors 
affect one group, others another; taken together, they indicate how impossible 
it is to speak of a culture-free test. 

One approach which was designed to avoid the above difficulties is repre- 
sented by the study of very young children, presumably before they have been 
subjected to any influences from the social environment. This was attempted 
by Myrtle B. McGraw in ,1931, in “A Comparative Study of a Group of 
Southern White and Negro Infants’, published in Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs. She studied white and negro infants in the first year of life, adminis- 
tering to them the “Baby Tests’’, devised by Hetzer and Wolf under the direc- 
tion of Charlotte Buehler at Vienna. The results showed the white babies to 
be on the average definitely superior to the negro. The author concludes: 
“It is significant that with even the very young subjects whén environmental 
factors are minimized the same type and approximately the same degree of 
superiority is evidenced on the part of the White subjects as that found 
among older groups.” 

The difficulty with this conclusion is that environmental factors, even at 
this early age, are by no means “minimized”. The performance of an infant 
on the Baby Tests is markedly influenced by general physical development, 
which in turn depends on adequate nourishment. In this respect the negro 
children were definitely at a disadvantage. They came from homes that were 
economically inferior, and they were relatively deficient in weight. These 
facts are not irrelevant simply because the children are young; on the contrary, 
the linkage between physical and mental development should be at least 
as striking at the beginning of life as later. 

This interpretation is supported by a more recent study of negro and 
white babies at New Haven, Connecticut, by B. Pasamanick, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Arnold Gesell of Yale University. The results are reported 
in an article “A Comparative Study of the Behavioral Development of Negro 
Infants”, published in the Journal of Genetic Psychology in 1946. In this study 
the negro infants revealed both a physical and a psychological development 
equal to that of the whites; the tests used showed no significant differences 
between the two groups. The investigator points out that as a result of the 
careful dietary controls introduced during the war, the negro mothers in this 
group received adequate nourishment, and in fact were not markedly different 
from the white mothers in this respect. The general economic level of the 
negro group had also improved as a consequence of the opportunities opened 
up by defence industries. These negro infants started out, physically, on equal 
terms with the whites. They also, in parallel fashion, showed no inferiority 
or retardation in psychological development. With the equating of environ- 
mental opportunities, the differences between the two groups disappeared. 

This last statement is crucial to the whole problem, and is in need of consi- 
derable amplification. If it can be adequately demonstrated that the removal 
of environmental inequalities really brings with it the elimination of inferio- 
rities in test performance, the issue will have been settled. It will no longer 
be possible to base the argument for inborn racial differences on the results of 
the intelligence tests. The situation of the American negro and the American 
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Indian furnishes the most critical and at the same time the most adequate data 
for evaluating the point of view which is here being developed. 

The American negro has been studied by means of various psychological 
tests in various parts of the United States. Some years ago, the writer (in 
Characteristics of the American Negro, 1944) made a survey of all the available 
research data, and concluded that, on the average, American negroes obtained 
an intelligence quotient of about 86, as compared with the norm of 100 for 
the general population. This points to a substantial inferiority on the part 
of the negro. It was at the same time striking to note the tremendous range 
of scores obtained by the various groups of negro children examined. One, a 
rural group in Tennessee, showed an average Intelligence Quotient of 58; 
at the other extreme, a group in Los Angeles, California, turned out to be 
superior to the average white population, with a score of 105. This remar- 
kable range is in keeping with our hypothesis of environmental determination. 
In rural Tennessee the negroes came from an exceedingly inferior economic 
level of the population and attended inadequate, segregated schools. In 
California they suffered little discrimination, had improved their economic 
status and attended the same schools as did the white children. 

A direct attack upon this problem was made by J. Peterson and L. H. 
Lanier, who in 1929 published their “Studies in the Comparative Abilities 
of Whites and Negroes” in Mental Measurement Monographs. They suggested 
that “a useful check on the reliability of a given race difference obtained in 
any locality and under any specific set of circumstances is to take what seem 
to be fairly representative samplings from widely different environments and 
to compare the various results as checks upon one another with a view to deter- 
mining just which factors persistently yield differences in favour of one or the 
other race’. With this in mind they compared negro and white boys in three 
different cities, Nashville (in Tennessee), Chicago and New York. The 
results showed that in Nashville, which is in a southern state where negroes 
do not have opportunities equal to those of whites, the white boys were mar- 
kedly superior; in Chicago there was a slight difference in favour of the whites; 
in New York there were no significant differences between the two racial 
groups. These results are not difficult to understand if our hypothesis con- 
cerning the importance of environmental factors is correct. 

The authors, however, suggest another explanation of their findings. 
They believe that a process of “selective migration” has occured; that is to 
say, the most energetic and intelligent negroes have left the south in order to 
find new homes and a better life in the north. That would mean that the 
northern negroes did well on the tests not because they live in a superior envi- 
ronment, but because they were innately superior to start with. Peterson 
and Lanier speak of New York as showing “a selectiveness of the best genes 
in the negroes” as a consequence of this type of migration. 

Since no conclusive evidence was presented in favour of this hypothesis 
of selective migration, the present writer became convinced a number of years 
ago that a more direct attack upon the problem was required. The results 
of his investigations, carried out with the co-operation of a number of advanced 
students at Columbia University, are presented in detail in Negro Intelligence 
and Selective Migration, published in 1935. ‘Two principal methods were used. 
The first was to see whether there was any indication that those negroes who 
migrated were in any way superior to those who remained in their own native 
localities. A careful search through the school records in several southern 
cities, and a detailed statistical comparison of the school marks obtained by 
the migrants and the non-migrants respectively, showed no significant differ- 
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ences between the two groups. In other words, there was no evidence to 
indicate that those who migrated were “selected” for their superior ability, 

The second approach attempted to study more directly the effect of a superior 

environment (in this case that of New York City) on the test scores of negr 
children who had come to New York from the south. If the environment 
exerts an influence, this should reveal itself in an improvement in test scores at 
least roughly proportionate to the length of time these children had lived in New 
York. This is precisely what the results showed. A number of different 
tests were applied to groups of negro boys and girls, and in general it was 
found that there was a close (though by no means perfect) correspondence 
between test scores and length of residence in New York. Those who had 
lived there the longest obtained on the average the best scores; those who had 
recently arrived from the south, the poorest. The conclusion appears clear 
and unequivocal. It is verified by similar studies in the case of Washington 
and Philadelphia (the latter study is as yet unpublished). The hypothesis 
is justified that as the environmental discrepancies are reduced, the differ- 
ences in test results are reduced correspondingly. There is nothing to support 
the contention that an alternative hypothesis, like that of selective migration, 
is equally capable of explaining these findings. 

In the case of the American Indians, the relevant material is somewhat 
different. In general, the test scores obtained by American Indians are 
inferior to those of negroes. On the average, the Indian intelligence quo- 
tient is in the neighbourhood of 81. This result is not difficult to explain or 
understand. Not only do most American Indians occupy an inferior economic 
position in comparison to the rest of the population, in addition, their whole 
background and culture are so different from that of white Americans, that 
it can hardly be expected that they should do equally well on tests that have 
been standardized on the latter group. Their relative unfamiliarity with 
English constitutes still another handicap; it has been demonstrated, for 
example, that Indian children do much better on performance tests (in which 
no language ability is required) than on the usual variety of linguistic tests. 

On the more positive side, the late Professor T. R. Garth of the University 
of Denver, attempted to discover what would happen if American Indian 
children were placed in a superior environment. In 1935 he published in the 
Psychological Bulletin a note on the foster Indian child in the white home. He 
reported that a group of such foster children obtained an average intelligence 
quotient of 102, which is certainly a remarkable improvement over the general 
Indian score of 81. This result would be conclusive evidence of the effect 
of the environment on group differences, if it were not for the possibility that 
those Indian children who were living in white homes were exceptional. It 
may be that when white families take Indian children into their homes, they 
choose those who have superior intelligence. This is the hypothesis of “selec- 
tion” in a different context and in another form. Professor Garth attempted 
to answer this criticism by testing also the brothers and sisters of these foster 
children; these brothers and sisters had not been taken into white homes, and 
were still living on the “reservation”. They obtained an average intelligence 
quotient of only 87.5. This suggests that the superiority of the foster children 
is in fact due to their more favourable environmental opportunities, but the 
proof is not complete. 

There is, however, one other line of evidence which appears to be comple- 
tely convincing. It is represented by the study made by Professor J. H Rohrer 
of the University of Oklahoma, “The test Intelligence of Osage Indians” 
published in the Journal of Social Psychology in 1942. The Osage Indian chil- 
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dren live under social and economic conditions which are quite comparable 
to those of the white children with whom they were compared. This is 
largely due to the fortunate accident that on the land which was ceded to 
them by the American government as a reservation, oil was later discovered. 
As a consequence these Indians became relatively well-to-do, and were able 
to create for themselves and their families living conditions far superior to those 
of other American Indian communities. With this fact in mind, it is illumi- 
nating to look at the results obtained by Rohrer. On one test, the Goodenough 
“Draw-a-Man”, which is a non-language test, the white children cbtained 
an average intelligence quotient of 103, and the Indian children 104. Ona 
second test, which uses language, the white score was 98, the Indian roo. 
These differences are so small as to be insignificant-) There can be no doubt 
in this case that when American Indian children have environmental oppor- 
tunities comparable to those of whites, their apparent inferiority disappears 
completely. 

Nor can this result be explained by selection. It was after they had been 
given their land that oil was discovered, they did not seek out this particular 
region, they exercised no real choice in the matter. They were lucky, and 
their good luck gave them opportunities denied to others. This is reflected 
not only in their economic success, but also in their success in solving the prob- 
lems presented by the intelligence tests. The conclusion is inescapable that, 
given equal opportunities, the American Indian children perform as well 
as any others. 

That is where the matter rests now. The net result of all the research 
that has been conducted in this field is that there is no scientific proof of innate 
racial differences in intelligence; that the obtained differences in test results 
are best explained in terms of factors in the social and educational environ- 
ment; that as the environmental opportunities of different racial or ethnic 
groups become more similar, the observed differences in test results also tend 
to disappear. 

Other approaches to the problem of psychological race differences have 
yielded similar conclusions. When tests of temperament or personality are 
used, the same considerations apply; groups differ, of course, but evidently 
as the result of the cultural and social influences which have played a part, 
and not as the result of race or biology. The argument from the cultural 
contributions of a particular ethnic group to the inborn racial characteristics 
of that group falis down for many reasons : cultures may vary while race 
remains unchanged, the same culture may be found in groups of different race, 
what looks like a superior cultural contribution from one point of view may 
seem much less significant when another criterion is applied, etc. Studies of 
race mixture are similarly inconclusive, since individuals of mixed racial 
heredity cannot be shown to be different in their inborn psychological charac- 
teristics from those of “pure” race. Finally, there is no evidence that some 
racial groups are biologically more “primitive” or undeveloped than 
others. 

This does not mean that heredity plays no part in the determination of 
behaviour. On the contrary, there is good evidence that “individuals” and 
“families” may be distinguished from others in terms of hereditary as well as 
acquired characteristics. As regards large racial groups, however, there 
appears to be about the same range of hereditary capacities in one group as in 
another. The fact that differences in behaviour between such groups obviously 
exist, is no proof that they exist because they are inborn. 

There is ample reason, therefore, in the light of the accumulated scientific 
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knowledge accepted by the overwhelming majority of social and biological 
scientists, to concur in the conclusions of the Unesco Statement on Race : 


According to present knowledge, there is no proof that the groups of 
mankind differ in, their innate mental characteristics, whether in respect 
of intelligence or temperament. The scientific evidence indicates that 
the range of mental capacities in all ethnic groups is much the same. 


Science thus ranges itself clearly and unmistakably at the side of those who 
maintain that any political or social action based on “racism” is completely 
unjustified. 
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10 In the description and analysis of the Brazilian racial situation which I made 
ly during field work at Bahia in 1935-37,! little attention was given to race preju- 


dice. This was because the racial situation there described and analysed was 
not conducive to the appearance of this phenomenon. The Brazilian racial 
situation constitutes, in methodological terminology, a “negative case”. Its 
study indicates that prejudice does not appear when the racial situation is of 
a certain specific kind; while the study of other racial situations indicates that 
prejudice appears when that situation is of a certain other kind, and is miti- 
gated or disintegrates as the situation changes in certain describable ways. 

It is my intention here to attempt, in the light of the analysis of the Bra- 
zilian and other racial situations, and taking into consideration certain social 
psychological facts, to indicate something of the nature and function of race 
prejudice. 


THE BRAZILIAN RACIAL SITUATION 


Migrants from Europe, indigenous Indians, imported Africans, and their 
descendants have been in contact in Brazil for approximately four centuries. 
The racial situation which has developed is sufficiently distinct from those in 
certain parts of the world where a racial minority, like the United States negro 
or the European Jew, is (or has been) in free association with, but not accepted 
by, a dominant racial majority, as well as from the racial situation in India 
where the social order is organized around caste; it constitutes, along with 
perhaps the Hawaiian racial situation and certain others, a distinct type, 
namely, a multi-racial class society. 

Although the hierarchy of occupations in Brazil still takes a decidedly 
pyramidal form—the white race, occupying superior status, being concen. 
trated in the upper brackets and the darker peoples, representing inferior 
status, being overwhelmingly dominant in the lower brackets—each group, 
and especially the mixed-bloods, is now represented, to some extent at least, 
in all the occupational classes. The organization of Brazilian society thus 
tends to assume the form of a competitive order in which individuals find their 
places on the basis of personal competence and individual achievement rather 
than of racial descent. 

There is no segregation, either voluntary or forced, as one finds where 
races have been embittered over a long period of time. Spatial distribution 
is largely the consequence of economic sifting. Such isolation as exists is 
ordinarily due to variations in educational level or, at times, to identification 
with elements of African or indigenous culture. For although the assimilation 
of the Indian and the African is far advanced, it is not yet complete. 

Of peculiar significance are the facts that, with the exception of a limited 








* See Donald Pierson, “The Brazilian Racial Situation”’, Scientific Monthly, Vol. LVIII (March 
1944), pp. 227-32; and Negroes in Brazil : A Study of Race Contact at Bahia (University of 
Chicago Press, 1942). 
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number of tribes still living in the more inaccessible and undeveloped areas 
of Brazil, the Indian, as a racial unit, has disappeared; and that, although 
possibly more Africans were imported into Brazil than into any other region 
of the New World, the negro as a racial unit, is also disappearing. The 
general tendency throughout Brazilian history has been to absorb, gradually 
but effectively, all racial minorities into the predominantly European stock. 
In few places in the world has the amalgamation of peoples of divergent racial 
origin proceeded so continuously and on so extensive a scale. 

Although the mixed-bloods are increasing, this increase appears to be at 
the expense of the Indian and the African and not of the European. Nor is 
there growing up in Brazil a relatively permanent mixed racial stock, like 
the Macanese in China, the Goanese in India, or the “Cape Coloured” in 
South Africa. Instead, the mixed-bloods appear to be gradually absorbing 
the non-white portions of the population, while they themselves are increas- 
ingly being incorporated into the predominantly white group. 

Endogamy is far from absolute, breaking down particularly along the 
biological borders of the races, probably increasingly, with the passage of 
time and the continued rise of individuals from the lower status groups. 
Although colour, and especially negroid features, are still indicative of slave 
origin and still tend to be closely identified with low status and hence to cons- 
titute a considerable handicap to marriage into the upper classes, these charac- 
teristics lose their limiting and restrictive character as their symbolic reference 
is called into question by other, status-enhancing, qualities in a given indivi- 
dual. 

Of peculiar significance is the fact that one drop of African blood does not, 
as in the United States (if known), class a mixed-blood as a negro. Many 
individuals are listed in the official statistics as “whites”, and are similarly 
known in the community, who not only have African ancestors but actually 
give evidence of this descent in colour or features. 

Thus the race problem, in so far as there is one, tends to be identified 
with the resistance which any group offers, or is thought to offer, to absorp- 
tion. To individuals from all classes of the population this eventual amalga- 
mation and assimilation of diverse racial units is a matter of pride and 
selfcommendation. 

There are in Brazil no castes based upon race; there are only classes. 
These classes are still largely identified with colour, it is true, but they are 
classes none the less and not castes. 

This does not mean that there are no social distinctions in Brazil, for 
distinctions are obviously common to all societies, one thing or another serving 
as a basis. Neither does it mean that there is no discrimination, that whites 
freely accept negroes in marriage, or that the negro’s conception of his role 
is identical with his status and that he is completely satisfied with his lot. But 
it does mean that a man of colour may, by reason of individual merit or favou- 
rable circumstance, substantially improve his status and that this position 
will then be with reference not merely to the darker group whose colour he 
shares but to the entire community. 

Since, however, a black cannot escape his colour but, on the contrary, 
constantly carries with him an indelible badge of low status, he tends to be 
catalogued by anyone meeting him for the first time as a member of the lower 
status group. Only as he gives evidence of other characteristics ordinarily 
associated with superior status, such as professional skill, educational achieve- 
ment, economic competence, “gentlemanly bearing”, or personal charm, 
is this original conception modified; and even then the fact of his being in 
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appearance like a lower-class man remains one of the criteria of him and is 
undoubtedly a handicap. 

It is in the light of this distinction that one perhaps best understands 
what at first sight appears to be discrimination on the basis of race. Since 
discrimination undoubtedly exists so far as the upper classes are concerned, 
and since to a large extent it follows colour lines, one is likely to assume a 
similarity to discrimination observable in South Africa or the United States 
and posit an automatic relationship between discrimination and race. But 
if attention be focused upon those “men of colour” who have risen in class 
and who for this reason are no longer subjected to the same discrimination 
as others of their fellows who have not yet risen, one sees that the relation 
between discrimination and race is not direct but indirect; that not necessarily 
discrimination on the basis of race, or even colour, is involved but discrimina- 
tion on the basis of class, involving in most cases, quite expectedly, individuals 
of colour, owing to the concentration of the darker portion of the population 
for centuries in the lower status ranks. 

Race has undoubtedly been a factor in Brazil in fixing classes and 
making them, to some extent at least, hereditary. But race as a criterion 
of class is increasingly breaking down, as more and more individuals 
of dark colour give evidence of the possession of, or the ability to 
achieve, other characteristics indicative of superior status. The signi- 
ficant fact is that a black mixed-blood can overcome the handicap of 
colour, can overbalance this liability by means of other assets. His social 
position is not fixed and rigid as it would be in a caste system. It is always 
subject to change. 

There is in Brazil little or no race prejudice, in the sense in which that term 
is used in Europe, South Africa and the United States. This does not mean 
that there is no prejudice but that such prejudice as does exist—with the possible 
exception of certain areas of the south, where the arrival in comparatively 
recent years of immigrant peoples with alien attitudes and sentiments has 
perhaps modified to some extent the original Brazilian mores—is class rather 
than race prejudice. It is the kind of prejudice which one finds inside 
the ranks of the negro in the United States, among the lighter mixed- 
bloods. 

That it is class rather than race, or even colour, prejudice is borne out by 
the fact that it does not exist among the lower classes and appears only as 
one proceeds up the social scale. This situation is thus the opposite of that 
in South Africa and the United States, where the most intense and implacable 
prejudice is to be found among the “poor whites”. 

It is true that the descendants of Europeans in Brazil, like all groups, are 
ethnocentric, and that the whitesshare a general feeling of the superiority of their 
group. Many of them are adverse to what is to them strange and bizarre 
behaviour as represented by such cultural survivals as candomblé ritual and 
belieft To some minds at least this behaviour is of an offensive character and 
may evoke deep-seated antipathies. This antagonism, however, is directed 
at cultural rather than racial variations, and tends to disappear when the negro, 


* See Nina Rodrigues, Os africanos no Brasil (So Paulo, 1932) and L’ Animisme feétichiste des négres 
de Bahia (Bahia, 1900); Manoel Querino, “A raga africana e os seus costumes na Bahia”’, 
Annaes do Quinto Congresso Bras‘leiro de Geographia (Rio de Janeiro, 1916), Padre Etienne Ignace 
Brasil, “Le Fétichisme des négres du Brésil”, Anthropos, III (1908), pp. 881-904; Arthur 
Ramos, O negro brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1934) and “As culturas negras na America do Sul : 
Brasil’’, in As culturas negras no novo mundo (Rio de Janeiro, 1937), pp. 281-371; Edison Carneiro, 
Religides negras (Rio de Janeiro, 1936) and Negros Bantus (Rio de Janeiro, 1937); Donald 
Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, Chapter X. 
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as he has almost entirely done,! gives up his identification with African 
cultural forms and becomes assimilated into the predominantly white 
world. The antipathy does not extend, therefore, to the negro as such 
but rather to the Africano, the foreigner, who constitutes an alien cyst in the 
social organism. 

Bearing in mind, then, the general character of the Brazilian racial situa- 
tion, let us analyse the attitude of race prejudice as observed in other racial 
situations? and see if the “negative case” of Brazil can contribue to an 
understanding of this phenomenon. 


THE NATURE OF RACE PREJUDICE 


Race prejudice, first of al} is an attitude; it is a tendency to act in an adverse 
way toward a given object : a racial group, or supposed racial group. More- 
over, although obviously held in any given case by individuals, it is not an 
individual but a social attitude; it is a product of group experience and, 
wherever found, is a group attitude directed against another group. Each 
individual who holds it may stimulate both himself and others in the 
expression of that attitude by relating his experiences to other persons, 
by expressing his own feelings in their presence, by reciting racial 
stories or myths, as well as by observing other persons expressing in these 
and similar ways the same attitude so that the various members of the 
group come to build up, to re-enforce and to sustain in each other a 
common attitude. 

In the second place, the attitude of race prejudice is always directed 
toward, and built up around, a conceptualized group. In other words, the 
object toward which the attitude is directed, and around which it is built 
up, is the classification into which the members of a group have been concep- 
tually placed. This means that although the prejudice may be expressed 
against a given individual, this is accomplished only by first identifying him 
with the conceptualized group and then directing towards him the attitude 
which has been built up toward that group. Ina situation in which prejudice 
exists against a negro, a white, or a Jew, for instance, a member of the group 
which holds that prejudice will first identify a given individualas a negro, a white, 
or a Jew and then be led, by reason of this identification, to direct towards 
him the common attitude of his group with reference to the negro, the white, 
or the Jew. If a given person can disguise his “negro-ness”, whiteness, or 
Jewishness sufficiently to escape being classified in that category he will escape 
prejudice, an accomplishment which is obviously less difficult in the case of the 
Jew, where the variation is basically cultural and not racial, in the anthropo- 


1 Occasional observers, familiar with certain areas of negro concentration (Like the Bahian 
Reconcavo, parts of southern Minas Gerais, the areas around Guanabara bay, Recife and 
Sao Luiz) have been impressed with the persistence of African cultural forms among the 
lower classes of these areas. As, however, one comes into active contact with the increas- 
ingly large number of descendants of Africans in these areas who have risen in class, or as 
one moves about the vast Brazilian interior into which hundreds of thousands of descendants 
of Africans have migrated, he becomes more impressed with the absorptive character of Portu- 
= culture, not only so far as the indigenous Indians are concerned but the Africans as 
well. 

With reference to this analysis, I wish to acknowledge a considerable debt to Professor Herber 
Blumer of the University of Chicago who first called my attention, some years ago, when I 
was a graduate student at that University, to several facts about race prejudice. Throughout 
this article I am also indebted to the stimulating association at that time enjoyed with Pro- 
fessors Robert E. Park, Ellsworth Faris, Robert Redfield and Louis Wirth. 
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logical sense,! than it is where the physical differences which determine classi- 
fication are more obvious. 








































1ch In the third place, race prejudice, like any other attitude, when once 
the formed, is transmissible. It may thus be taken over by individuals and groups 

whose own experience has never given rise toit. Where, for instance, parents 
Was or other close associates hold this attitude it may be passed on with other 
‘ial attitudes, in large measure unwittingly, to the developing child and this 
an process may continue for generations. Or the attitude may be imported into 


a cultural area where historically the experiences which give rise to prejudice 
have never been known. An individual who, by reason of being reared in a 
culture where race prejudice is active or for having participated in that culture 
for a time as a visitor, has taken over the attitude, may carry it with him into 
a new group. This process is observable, for instance, in certain areas of 
Brazil where nazi or other racial doctrines have been imported in recent 
years; and in the case of a few Brazilian intellectuals who are well versed in 


re- ; ; 
ei the race literature of Europe and the United States and who have adopted 
a for themselves racial conceptualizations alien to the original Brazilian mores ;? 
- as well as a few other individuals who have been in contact with persons bearing 
ee prejudicial attitudes or who desire the patronage of such persons—for 
aa instance, as an occasional hotel manager in Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo. 

b] 
ial 
ese 
i. THE COMPONENTS OF THE ATTITUDE OF PREJUDICE 
a , , a , 

The usual tendency has been to consider the attitude of prejudice as a simple 

aa or unitary attitude; that is, as if it were composed of a single feeling such as 


a dislike or hatred, or at most of these two feelings. This conception, ‘lavwever, 
: is not in keeping with the facts as observed in actual racial situations. There 
is no doubt that among the feelings involved in race prejudice are dislike and 


oa hatred. It is a mistake, however, to regard these feelings as the only ones, or 
.. even necessarily as the principal feelings. 

im ; i age , : — — 

de [he study of racial situations in which prejudice has appeared indicates 


that this attitude may be made up of a number of different feelings and impulses 
which vary in their combinations and proportions in different situations. 
In addition to dislike and hatred, which obviously are always present, these 
" constituent elements may include distrust, envy, apprehension, fear, dread, 
resentment, possessive and sexual impulses, feelings of obligation and of guilt, as 
well as even destructive impulses. Some of these elements may be vividly 
present and hence readily identifiable, while others may be rather obscure 
and still others may be present without their presence being even suspected. 





he 
1O- 
Tue Oricins OF RAcE PREJUDICE 
an 
nd 
- The complexity of the constituent and sustaining elements in the attitude 
pa of race prejudice obviously increases the difficulty of explaining completely 
nts 
tu- ‘When the concept “race”’ is used in its anthropological sense (or, more specifically, with its 
as connotation in Physical Anthropology), it is merely a biological term. It refers to a popula- 
tion group whose members share certain physical characteristics which mark them off from 
er other population groups and who are thus united among themselves biologically, by way 
al of heredity. ‘Race’ in its sociological connotation, on the other hand, may refer to any 
ut group whose members are treated by those of another group as if they were of a different race 
0 and who think of and act toward themselves as if they were different. 


* See Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, pp. 213-14. 
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the social experiences which, in any particular case, have given rise to this 
attitude. Specific studies of racial situations, however, have clarified certain 
of the more significant circumstances. 

Since it has been observed that when different races enter into contact 
for the first time, the existence of biological differences may evoke a certain 
sense of strangeness, dislike and even hostility, it has been alleged that the 
basis of race prejudice is an innate biological aversion to the members of any 
other race. This hypothesis, however, has never been confirmed; on the 
contrary, there exists considerable evidence of a negative character. Cases 
of first contact have been reported in which the strangeness felt merely called 
out curiosity, and approach and friendly relations resulted. In Brazil, there 
did not arise any antipathy on the part of white children toward the black 
amas who took care of them, or toward black playmates and other black asso- 
ciates of childhood. On the contrary, sentimental attachments between 
members of the different races, both young and old, many of them tenacious 
and persistent, have been quite common in Brazil, a situation also character- 
istic of the United States south. If prejudice were organic, it obviously 
would appear in all cases of racial contact. If, then, we discover cases in 
which it does not appear, the hypothesis that prejudice is instinctive is not valid. 

The confusion on this point would seem to arise out of an unconscious 
identification of two quite distinct things : (1) instinct, and (2) custom. ‘The 
fact that race prejudice and the forms of behaviour to which it has given rise 
are widely distributed has led many persons to think that this attitude is 
instinctively derived; when, as a matter of fact, it is a cultural trait which in 
some cases has become so rooted in group habit, over so long a period of time, 
that the members of the group who hold it have forgotten its historical origin 
and tend to confuse it with innate, biological phenomena. 

At the same time, the presence of “racial marks”, such as rather decided 
variations in physical characteristics like skin colour, hair texture, body form, 
nasal index, lip thickness, or the prominence of the supra-orbital ridges, is an 
important consideration. It is significant, however, only because it increases 
the visibility of the members of a group and thus makes it difficult for a given 
individual to escape identification with that group. 

Is it then possible to explain race prejudice on the basis of cultural differ- 
ences ? Studies of racial situations would seem to indicate that one of ‘the 
originating circumstances is ethnocentrism, or that characteristic of all groups 
which is evident in a certain aversion to ways of living which seem to its 
members to be strange and peculiar, and in a deeply rooted feeling of the 
inherent superiority of one’s own group and its way of life. 

It would appear, however, that ethnocentrism is a predisposing rather than 
a determining characteristic. In comparatively recent times, millions of 
European and thousands of Asiatic immigrants, bearing with them different 
folk cultures, have migrated to the United States, as also to Brazil and other 
countries. These bearers of diverse cultures subsequently entered into such 
serious biotic competition with the native population in some places in the 
United States, for instance, that the native group was eventually displaced as 
the dominant population unit. No serious antipathy or prejudice, however, 
arose in any of these cases. It is true that there initially developed in most 
cases a certain aversion, an attitude which is reflected today in the United 
States in vaudeville jokes regarding the Irish, the Chinese and the Italians, 
for instance; but this aversion was only temporary and soon disappeared. 
Ethnocentrism, although an important element, does not seem to be a decisive 
one in the formation of race prejudice. 
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One might point out in this connection that although Japanese immi- 
grants on the West Coast of the United States were more similar culturally 
to the Native Americans than were Chinese immigrants, native Americans 
showed, a few decades ago, and perhaps still are showing, more prejudice 
toward the Japanese than toward the Chinese. It might be suggested that 
this greater prejudice was due to the smaller number of Japanese in compa- 
rison with the Chinese, the Americans for this reason having become more 
accustomed to the Chinese. But that this explanation is inadequate is sug- 
gested by the negative case of Canada where, although there are few negroes, 
almost no prejudice exists against them. 

An important consideration in this connexion is the fact that prejudice 
against the Chinese was once also considerable on the United States west 
coast. At first, Chinese immigrants were well :received. As economic 
competition with native Americans increased, however, these immigrants 
came into conflict with the local labour unions, since the Chinese were able 
and willing to work at lower wages than were native Americans. As this 
economic competition became acute, the former tolerance gave way to anta- 
gonism; and this antagonism finally developed into rather intense prejudice. 
With the subsequent development, however, of voluntary segregation, along 
with the almost complete cessation of Chinese immigration, and the consequent 
reduction in contacts between the two races, this prejudice gradually dimi- 
nished and virtually disappeared. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Japanese arrived later than the 
Chinese. They have thus been going through much the same cycle of race 
relations as that previously passed through by the Chinese. As their numbers 
grew and economic competition with native Americans became more intense, 
antipathy increased. 

Is it possible then to explain race prejudice on the basis of economic compe- 
tition? In the light of the cases just cited, this hypothesis would appear to be 
tenable. If it be accepted, however, one is then faced with the immediate 
difficulty of explaining at least one negative case. Shortly before the first 
world war, French Canadians with a low standard of living began to migrate 
into the north-eastern part of the United States where they subsequently 
entered into rather intense competition with native Americans. Almost no 
prejudice, however, subsequently arose in this case. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that in certain cases where race prejudice has 
appeared, it has been accompanied by unaccustomed and unusually severe 
economic competition. Economic competition would therefore seem to be 
a pre-requisite, although not necessarily a determinant, of race prejudice. 

Analyses of those racial situations in which prejudice is most pronounced 
would seem to indicate that of still greater significance is the development of 
a feeling, on the part of the members of a dominant group, that they are 
under threat of displacement from an established social position; that is, race prejudice 
is usually acute in those situations in which the members of a dominant group 
have come to fear that the members of a subordinate group are not keeping 
to a prescribed place of exclusion and discrimination but instead threaten 
effectively to claim the privileges and opportunities from which they have been 
excluded. This anticipated attack is sensed by the members of the dominant 
group as a threat to their status, security and welfare. 

The circumstance which adds peculiarly to this feeling of being attacked, 
however, is that the two groups are living in close spatial proximity, so that 
the threat seems to come from an “inner enemy”. ‘The apprehension conse- 
quently has a more immediate and permanent character. The fact that the 
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threatening group must, at least for reasons of symbiosis, be to some extent 
accepted, gives an anomalous and hence highly perplexing character to the 
feeling of apprehension and for this reason fear, and the hate which always 
accompanies fear, are intensified. 

The greater the threat that is felt, the greater is likely to be the prejudice. 
The extent of this threat will be determined by such circumstances as the size 
of the group from which the threat is presumed to come, the degree of militancy 
or supposed militancy of its members, the extent of their exclusiveness, and the 
measure of their claims.? 

That race prejudice has not arisen in Brazil is perhaps largely due to the 
fact that the whites have never at any time felt that the Indians, the negroes, 
or the mixed-bloods offered any serious threat to their status. The social 
experiences of the Brazilian past have not been those which would call out 
in the whites feelings of distrust, apprehension, fear, dread, resentment, or 
envy; nor that obscure sense of guilt which men sometimes feel toward those 
whom they have wronged or by whom they themselves have been wronged. 
There have been few or no incidents which the descendants of Europeans have 
resented and which they have tended to construe as affronts or unwarranted 
aggressions and attacks; no occurrences which would stir the whites, arouse 
in them deep-seated feelings, and give to their conception of the Indian or 
negro an adverse meaning and content. 

Instead, the rise of lower status individuals in Brazil has always been 
accomplished as individuals and not as a group or groups; and this rise has 
ordinarily had in its favour those sentiments and personal attachments 
which primary relations tend to develop. 

Although slavery existed for centuries in Brazil, it was on the whole a rather 
mild form of servitude, characterized especially by the natural and conti- 
nuous growth of personal relations which tended to humanize the institution 
and undermine its formal and legal character. The widely travelled Burton 
once wrote, “Nowhere, even in oriental countries, has the ‘bitter draught’ 
so little of gall in it”. * 

Manumission occurred extensively from the first days of slavery; and final 
emancipation came about as the culmination of a widespread and eventually 
irresistible popular movement which for years had?dominated public think- 
ing and action. Since abolition sentiment was not limited to any one section 
of Brazil but on the contrary penetrated all parts, this “struggle for consis- 
tency”’ in the Brazilian mores went on inside local communities, where it had 
in its favour the personal relations of persons bound together by ties of family 
and friendship. The slave was thus released from a servile status under 
circumstances which favoured the continuance of intimate personal relation- 
ships already built up. 

There are in Brazil, then, no bitter memories over which the whites brood. 
There has not been anything remotely comparable to the wave of fear which 
swept over slave areas in the United States following the Haitian revolution 
and the consequent annihilation or expulsion of Haitian whites and the 
slaughter of thousands of mulattoes and blacks. No portion of Brazilian 
society passed through a period of social upheaval comparable to that in the 
United States south during and following the American Civil War, in which 
a threatened reversal of the status structure of a sudden and catastrophic 
kind, elicited such deep-seated apprehension and fear that today, generations 


? Care should be taken to distinguish between discrimination and prejudice. Although discrimi- 
nation appears always to accompany prejudice, the reverse does not seem to be true. 
* Sir Richard F. Burton, Explorations of the Highlands of Brazil (2 vols, London, 1869), I, 270. 
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later, the events of that period are vividly recalled by the descendants of the 
whites who lived through it. There has been nothing comparable to the 
conquest of the American south by northern armies, the sudden release of the 
negro from a servile status and his abrupt elevation to positions of power; 
no imposition for years of onerous political control from without, and the 
consequent development of feelings of resentment and bitterness which, 
lacking normal expression (by reason of the north’s formidable power) in 
any form of effective aggression toward the offending object, became displaced 
upon the more or less helpless negro when the northern forces were withdrawn. 

One reason why, in Brazil, no feeling that the racial groups with inferior 
status constituted a threat to the dominant social position of the whites has 
arisen, is that, from shortly after the first days of contact, these groups have 
actually been in process of disintegration. As has been indicated, the Indian 
as a distinct group has now almost entirely disappeared, and the negro is 
well on the way to absorption. This is in part due to the long-standing 
adverse position of the Indian and the negro in biotic competition with the 
white, as reflected in indices of population increase; but it is due in even greater 
degree to miscegenation, which has long been effectively crumbling the divid- 
ing line between the darker groups and the white. 

The widespread dispersion of Indian and negro blood in the predomi- 
nantly white group which this process has produced obviously makes it 
difficult for the whites to draw sharp, clear-cut distinctions. If rigid differen- 
tiations were made between individuals entirely of European descent and those 
who have one or more Indian or African ancestors, the dividing line would 
pass through most family groups. 

When race lines thus become blurred inside families, there are significant 
sociological effects. The natural ties, personal and familial, which ordinarily 
grow up between parents and offspring and between brothers, sisters and other 
close relatives, unite with bonds of common sentiment individuals descended 
from the different racial stocks and militate against any prejudicial attitudes 
which might arise. : 

In the development of this general tendency to absorb all racial mino- 
rities, the circumstances of colonial settlement played a significant role. In 
Brazil, unlike the United States, few European women emigrated during 
the first years of colonization. Until stable living conditions and a normal 
distribution of the sexes were achieved, the co-habitation of Portuguese men 
with native Indian women commonly took place. In this way there was 
assured a population large enough to colonize the new frontier successfully, 
in spite of the fact that the mother country was unable to provide it, by 
reason of the drain upon her slender population resources to conquer and 
maintain the Empire in Asia and Africa. These inter-racial unions, as in 
Goa and elsewhere throughout the Portuguese dominions in the East, were 
subsequently encouraged as a matter of policy by the Portuguese State, and 
the Church eventually “regularized them into Christian marriage”, thereby 
lending religious sanction to inter-racial crossing and bringing parents and 
children within the control and discipline of the Church. 

In Brazil, then, the traditional behaviour which originally grew up and 
took shape under the conditions of a racial and cultural frontier gave rise to an 
informal racial policy which still today underlies and gives consistency to the 
mores. This informal policy is perhaps best summarized in the commonly 
heard expression, “We Brazilians are becoming one people”. 

Another significant circumstance is that in Brazil the dividing line, whether 
of colour or of status, between dominant whites and the lower status groups 
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never was, even in the beginning, clear cut and sharply defined. Neither the 
conceptualization of darker peoples which the Brazilians took over from their 
Portuguese ancestors nor the conceptualization of the slave which was also 
a part of the same heritage, were such as to sharpen awareness of difference on 
the part of the whites and thus to foster the development of group conscious- 
ness. 

It may be that the Portuguese, as certain commentators have said, are 
“a colour-blind people”; that is, awareness of colour and other racial differ- 
ences has never been as pronounced with them as with certain other Euro- 
peans. 

For one thing, their experiences with a darker race for several centuries 
were those of a conquered people with their more swarthy conquerors. The 
Moors, who occupied Portugal for more than five hundred years, brought in 
with them a superior culture and were more learned in the arts and sciences, 
They subsequently became the wealthy class which occupied the towns or 
lived in the principal castles and on the large estates. It eventually came to 
be considered an honour to mate with them, and such marriages often occurred, 
even involving members of the royal family. 

The conceptualization of darker peoples which the Portuguese originally 
took to Brazil, then, and which has been handed on from one generation to 
the next, l~cked that taint of inferiority which has been associated with it 
in certain other racial situations. Significant in this respect is the fact that 
the “ideal type” of feminity in Brazil has always been the morena, a person 
typically dark not only in colour of hair and eyes but also in pigmentation. ! 

Significant also is the conceptualization of the slave and of the slave institu- 
tion which the Brazilians inherited from their Portuguese ancestors and which 
the Portuguese took over from the Moors. Slaves on estates in the Iberian 
peninsula are said to have been “almost in the position of small farmers”. In 
Mohammedan mores, there were few, if any, actions more commendable 
than to free slaves, such enfranchisement being urged by the Prophet as an 
atonement for an undeserved blow or other injustice; and, once free, no stigma 
attached to their previous condition. ? 

Thus, in Brazil, the darker portion of the population and the whites have 
never stood over against each other as irreducible racial groups, differing not 
only in appearance, which is obvious, but also in kind, and fated ever to remain 
separate and distinct. Such inferiority as has existed has not been thought 
of as racial and permanent but as cultural and temporary, and already well 
on the way to extinction. 


THE DIsINTEGRATION OF PREJUDICE 


The facts (1) that race prejudice is a collective attitude, (2) that it is composed 
of a cluster of feelings and impulses, (3) that it is always directed toward a 
conceptualized object, and (4) that it arises out of a social situation in which 
the members of a dominant group have come to feel, by reason of the serious 
competition offered by a subordinate group, that their status is threatened, 
throw light upon the means by which race prejudice is and can be broken down. 

The disintegration of prejudice will probably occur in any given case 
only as the collective experiences which have given rise to it in that particular 


1 See Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, pp. 136-38. 
* See S. P. Scott, History of the Moorish Empire in Europe (Philadelphia, 1904), p. 660; Stanley 
Lane-Poole, The Story of the Moors in Spain (New York and London, 1886), p. 48. 
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racial situation are themselves changed, so that the feeling that the subordinate 
group constitutes a threat diminishes and disappears. This may be accom- 
plished, in the first place, by building up either one of two types of accommo- 
dation; as when, for instance, the subordinate group either retires voluntarily 
or is forced into a segregated position, as occurred with the Chinese on the Paci- 
fic Coast of the United States and with the Jews in medieval ghettos, so that 
contacts with the dominant group are appreciably diminished or even abo- 
lished; or when the subordinate group keeps steadfastly to an assigned status 
or to what the dominant group regards as its proper place, as eventually occur- 
red following the Aryan invasion of India. In either case, the feeling of a 
threat gradually dissipates and, with it, the prejudice which it produces. 

These accommodations, however, would seem to be only provisional 
arrangements which, today, under the conditions of intensified contact increa- 
singly characteristic of our modern world, are difficult to maintain. A second, 
and more secure, means of mitigating or perhaps completely dissipating race 
prejudice is to alter the conceptualization which the members of the dominant 
group hold of the subordinate group in such a way that the latter is no longer 
felt to be a threat and hence to be offensive and unacceptable in the social 
order in question. 

Rational attemps to break down prejudice have usually taken this form; 
that is, an effort has been made to change the conceptualization which the 
members of a certain group have built up of another group. In the United 
States, for instance, certain educational agencies, religious organizations and 
humanitarian groups, as well as certain individuals, have attempted to point 
out the inaccuracy of the prevailing concept of the negro, and the injustice, 
from the democratic and Christian points of view, as well as the absurdity, 
of prevailing conceptualizations. 

Although the significance of these attempts is not to be minimized, it is 
questionable whether or not such rational and directed efforts produce any 
appreciable effect, at least in cases of pronounced prejudice, where the group 
conception is firmly fixed. This is due to the fact that prejudice, as has been 
indicated, is composed of a cluster of feelings and impulses, all of which are 
of an irrational character and some of which are held quite unconsciously, 
and which for these reasons do not change readily, even though the concep- 
tualization involved may be shown to be injustifiable and false. Appeals 
directed to the intellect do not readily reach and affect basic feelings, especially 
those which are unconsciously held, or obscure. 

Attempts to bring members of different races into contact in such a way 
that they come to appreciate their common human character are likely to 
be, and actually have been, more fruitful. When persons come to learn 
about each other’s personal experiences so as to note in the experiences of 
others a similarity with their own and thus to identify themselves one with the 
other, adverse conceptualizations are difficult longer to maintain. 

Even these efforts, however, are limited in possibility and do not readily 
reach and alter the more basic feelings involved in race prejudice. Any 
profound change is likely to emerge only out of a new body of collective expe- 
rience built up either around new issues in which the racial or cultural varia- 
tions in question are of little or no import; or from a significant change in the 
social situation such, for instance, as an extensive population shift, in which 
the groups in question are brought into new and different forms of inter- 
dependency. 

The increasing development of the means of communication in our 
modern world is bringing diverse peoples and cultures more and more into 
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contact, thus augmenting the possibilities of friction and heightening interest 
in race prejudice. Any attempt to deal with prejudice, however, which this 
heightened interest may bring must—if it hopes to be effective, even to a 
moderate degree—recognize that prejudice, in itself, is “symptomatic” 
rather than definitive; that is, that it is derived from a given racial situation 
rather than produces it; and this attempt must proceed in keeping with an 
analysis of the actual content of the attitude of prejudice as it exists in the given 


situation, as well as an analysis of the social experiences which have produced 
it. 
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THE GENETIC UNDERSTANDING OF RACE 
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1. COMMON SENSE VIEWS 


Men are different from one another. And since the beginning of history, 
or rather earlier, they have been interested to know why. Is it heredity? Or 
is it environment? Or is it both? By the year 1900 a great body of popular 
opinion had accumulated on the subject, represented in the customs and litera- 
ture of all nations and in the scientific writings of some. Since 1900, that is 
since the rediscovery of the work of the Austrian monk Gregor Mendel carried 
out 40 years earlier, precise scientific methods have been developed for dealing 
with the question. The importance of these methods for the world at large 
today lies chiefly in what the new mendelian theory, which we now call 
genetics, can tell us as to how far the popular opinions on heredity represent 
wisdom and how far they represent folly or superstition. 

The popular opinion no doubt would be that “like begets like” which 
means that children are more likely to take after their own parents than after 
other people’s parents. Extending this principle, the popular opinion would 
also be that a group of people related by ancestry are more likely to resemble 
one another than members of another group, this resemblance including phy- 
sique, temperament and intellect. Both these popular views were accepted 
by Darwin 100 years ago. Both are supported by the experience of 
farmers who grow plants from their own seed or breed animals from their 
own stock. And they are equally supported by genetic experiments fol- 
lowing the methods, and using the precautions, adopted by Mendel. 

But experiments with plants and animals tell us something more. We 
know that if young animals or children are underfed they do not grow so fast 
or so large as if they were well fed. Are their offspring smaller on this account? 
Is the acquired character inherited? For thousands of years this question has 
been debated and the popular answer has usually been : Yes. The answer 
of genetic experiment is : No. The genes and the chromosomes, the visible 
elements in the cell which are responsible for heredity, are not altered by 
starvation or disease; they are not improved by education or developed by 
exercise. The environment does not alter heredity. Except of course that 
it can kill the individual. And if you die young you do not contribute by 
heredity to the next generation, which makes a difference to your community. 
It alters the heredity, as we may say, of the race, but not of the indivi- 
dual. 

There is another, more difficult, problem of the same kind that troubles 
people. They ask: is heredity or environment more important? Or can 
an equalization of environments within one society or between different 
societies equalize the characters of the people? The answer to the first 
question is that it depends on the differences concerned. Extreme differences 
in heredity and extreme differences in environment will each produce extreme 
differences in the character of the man or woman. In the worst case, either 
heredity or environment can prevent a fertilized egg from developing as far 
as birth. On the other hand, the effects are not always comparable. It is 
heredity carried in a visible chromosome, which determines whether the fer- 
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tilized egg will develop in the womb into a boy or a girl. No difference 
in the environment can effect this transformation. 

The first question is therefore almost meaningless. The second, on the 
other hand, is full of meaning and quite practical. It means: are the differ. 
ences between groups of people real, permanent and inevitably determined ? 
Genetics has shown us the answers to this question by removing certain 
sources of error and confusion. 

In the first place characters are not inherited as such. But they are deter- 
mined. And the particles that determine them, the genes, are inherited. But 
they exist double in each individual, one in each doublet coming from each 
parent and one being often recessive to its partner. And they are recombined 
afresh in every generation. These principles, which were discovered by 
Mendel, sound simple enough. Indeed they are simple. But they conflict 
utterly with the common sense popular view and the conflict has hopelessly 
impeded any understanding, even among well-educated people, of the more 
complex aspects of heredity such as the heredity of groups or races. 

The conflict arises in its simplest form in the following case. Suppose a 
man with brown eyes determined by a gene A mates with a woman with blue 
eyes determined by a corresponding gene a, their child will have the consti- 
tution Aa. This child’s eyes however are brown because A is dominant to 
a. Thus blue eyes are hereditary in the sense that they are determined by 
something, a gene a, which will give blue eyes if present in double dose, aa—i.c., 
if inherited from both parents. But they are not hereditary in the sense that 
this gene always shows when you have it. 

Now germ cells, sperm or eggs, are always single for each gene. It is there- 
fore easy to see that two parents Aa and Aa, neither of them having blue eyes, 
will produce germ cells having a and A (actually half and half) and will 
therefore have a proportion of blue-eyed offspring (actually a quarter). Even 
then there may be another complication. The brown-eyed parent may 
carry another gene, B, which combined with a will turn the would-be blue eyes 
into green. 

These are merely simple instances to show that an apparent uncertainty 
and unpredictability of heredity arises from an uncertainty in the action of the 
mechanism for recombining genes in heredity. But the action of the genes 
themselves, once combined, is quite certain and the possible types of their 
recombination are also quite certain. The individual is uncertain in advance. 
He cannot be predicted. But once he is formed by fertilization his develop- 
ment is certain and predictable. Hence the group, if it is large enough, is also 
quite certain. 


2. NATURE AND NURTURE 


These principles have of course been largely discovered and confirmed from 
the study of plants and animals and particularly by the study of physical 
structure. It is often thought that the higher intellectual and emotional 
properties revealed by man must be of a different order. They must escape 
from the rigid determinism of Mendel’s recombining elements or genes. ‘There 
are two general grounds for denying this exception. First, the different 
groups of mankind show wide differences of temperament and aptitude largely 
irrespective of climate, education, or nutrition. All men (in spite of Descartes 
and others) are not equally endowed with reason. Secondly, we have 
evidence that the intellectual and temperamental characteristics of men, and 
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also of dogs, depend on the physical structure of their nervous and endocrine 
systems, and hence on the same hereditary mechanism as do ordinary physical 
characteristics. Tameness for example is demonstrably inherited in all 
crosses of wild and domesticated animals. We cannot therefore doubt that 
the differences are largely genetic. But how largely? 

The importance of the genetic component is revealed by two natural experi- 
ments the results of which are open to the observation of each one of us. In 
all large families there are several children of each sex subjected to very 
similar environmental conditions. They also have similar heredities. But 
we find in some such families great uniformity of temperament and of intelli- 
gence among the brothers and sisters; in others great differences. These 
differences arise from mendelian segregation of the chromosomes and genes in 
the germ cells of the parents. The uniform families arise where the parents 
themselves had a similar parentage. The diverse families arise where the 
parents had a diverse parentage : not, as might popuiarly be supposed, where 
the parents themselves were diverse in origin or character. 

The second natural experiment is found where twins are born of the kind 
that are said to be identical. A single fertilized egg splits into two individuals. 
These are not perfectly alike; but they are as alike as the two sides of one 
individual. They are as a rule difficult to distinguish in appearance except 
by trivial birthmarks or accidental injuries. Their temperaments and 
intelligences may differ as a result of some difference in upbringing, but such 
differences are rare and as a rule there is a strict accord in all the vices and 
virtues by which their friends or their enemies may know them. 

Such one-egg twins are of course alike in their susceptibilities to disease. 
But if they are put in different surroundings they may fall victim of different 
diseases and this may set them on quite different paths ofdevelopment. Dis- 
ease of course powerfully affects the human temperament. Tuberculosis, 
malaria and schistosomasis, and the habit of opium smoking, transform a 
man’s emotional and even intellectual habits. But this need not vitiate our 
judgment of races, for it is not difficult in most communities to find enough 
individuals free from these diseases to demonstrate the genetic components, 
in temperamental differences. The direct determinant in different breeds 
of men, as of dogs, is no doubt by differences in the balanced development of 
the endocrine glands, which are themselves part of our genetically determined 
structure. 

In emotional as well as in physical development man’s character is thus 
determined by the reaction of an environment which we may alter and an 
heredity which we cannot alter. For most people it is difficult and for some 
disagreeable to realize how wide and how deep is the genetic determination 
of the individual character or, to put it in another way, how limited are the 
possibilities of altering the expression of this character. For beyond the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual properties, beyond the way we walk or 
talk or laugh or sing, there is a no-man’s-land covered by the term instinct. 
This we shall return to later. 


3. Matinc Groups AND BREEDING SYSTEMS 


Let us consider how these principles apply to the evolution of mankind, 
how they apply not to the individual but to the group. As we saw, the group 
is more certain than the individual. Now our group is the human species. 
The human species, like many other species of plants and animals, consists of 
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millions of individuals. These individuals are similar in being distinct from 
their nearest relatives the apes. We therefore assume them to be of common 
descent. This view is confirmed by their universal fertility between al] 
groups, a fertility which is perhaps without precedent in so diverse a species 
of animals. They do not however interbreed at random. Nor have their 
ancestors ever done so. They interbreed for the most part with their neigh- 
bours, from whom they differ least. They are thus, like other diverse animal 
species, divided into local tribes or races. In advanced societies the tribe has 
become a highly elastic group. In some of them class, decided by skill or 
property, or caste, decided by strict descent, is more important than the local 
distinction of a primitive tribe. This is a development peculiar to man, 
a product of his intellectual discrimination. Thus, wherever we go, men and 
women sort themselves into pairs according to rules that are usually well 
recognized (and often strictly enforced) by the societies they live in, rules 
that can usually be broken but, nevertheless, rules that are difficult to break. 
We say that birds of a feather flock together. It is even more true that birds 
of a feather mate together. 

It is not a question for the moment of whether these habits are good, 
or even of whether they will continue in the future. What matters to us at the 
moment is that they have been generally true, with interesting exceptions 
in the past. The structure of human society as it now exists depends on its 
division in the past into mating groups some of long, some of short, duration. Now 
all these groups become more uniform during every generation that they 
persist. And, however large they may be, they constitute systems of inbreeding. 

With inbreeding each group becomes more homogeneous, more uniform. 
It is a matter of convenience, in regard to any particular human property or 
relationship, at what point one should decide to call any one group a race as 
distinct from any other group. Between even the most remote groups, say 
the whites and the aborigines of Australia, there are parallels of variation, 
whether the particular varying character is blood group or height, ear-lobing 
or intelligence, timbre of voice or susceptibility to tuberculosis. Following 
these parallels a line of demarcation might be made to cut across both groups. 
The parallelisms (or overlaps) become more obvious as nearer and nearer 
groups are considered. And finally, when two groups such as the French and 
English are concerned, overlapping affects every observable individual differ- 
ence. Class differences then become as important as national differences 
in their genetic or racial basis. What genetics has done is to show, first, that 
such statistical differences between groups as co-exist with this overlapping 
are what we expect from the past history of the breeding systems concerned; 
and, secondly, that they can therefore be assumed to have a permanent 
physical basis in heredity. Statistical differences are the expected conse- 
quence of human breeding systems and likewise the expected cause of charac- 
teristic differences of behaviour between human groups. 

Any physical analogy with a high-level biological notion such as race is 
bound to be misleading beyond the first step in understanding. But for this 
first step we may say that race for plants and animals is like temperature for 
fluids. Hot water is hot because its molecules on the average move faster than 
those of cold water. But one molecule in cold water may move faster than 
most molecules in hot water so fast indeed as to escape into the outer air whichis 
inaccessible to most molecules in any non-boiling water. The distinction 
between hot and cold remains extremely useful. It breaks down only when 
individuals have to be considered. And even then it does not usually break 
down. In practical affairs we often have to consider large bodies of water 
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and large bodies of men—the histories of rivers and of nations are decided by 
them—and in the latter case the notions of temperature and of race become 
indispensable. 


4. THE ADAPTATION OF RACES AND CLASSES 


What makes human mating groups particularly important is that they are 
also bound to become adapted to the special environment they have chosen, 
or been driven into by elimination of those who are unfit for it. The Esquimos 
can endure cold better than the negro. In the Arctic he is undoubtedly a 
better man. In the tropics the reverse is true. The peasant is inferior in the 
social arts of the city. But on the farm it is the clerk who is at a disadvantage, 
and a disadvantage not merely by training but by heredity. 

In India where caste often determines what trade a man may follow we 
cannot say whether heredity would usually determine the same result. In 
other Asiatic countries with ancient civilizations, however, we can see heredity 
freely determining the choice of trade. In Persia a number of communities 
exist side-by-side, usually peacefully, which have been distinguished so long 
by language and religion that they have come to constitute well-defined racial 
groups, the Parsees, the Assyrian Christians, the Armenians, the Jews, the 
Turkish- and Persian-speaking Shiah Mohammedan peasants, the Kurdish 
mountaineers, the gypsies and others. These groups differ in their reactions 
to a special technique or a new profession. Bank clerks, innkeepers, motor 
mechanics, musicians, laundrymen, market gardeners, usually tend to come 
from one of these groups rather than another. The same kind of differen- 
tiation is strikingly manifested in the United States, where an even wider 
range of racial variety is offered a similarly wider range of professional 
opportunity. And even in Britain, where the racial range is smaller, we find 
that policemen, gardeners, milkmen and navvies in the single region of 
London are disproportionately from one racial group rather than another, 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish, or native cockney. 

The outstanding ‘example of genetic distinctions and adaptations i in a race 
is to be found, as we should expect, in a mating group of long standing, the 
gypsies. ‘This community arose 1,000 years or more ago from an Indian caste 
which was no doubt already specialized in relation. to the genetic structure 
of Indian society. Hence it has always been dependent on the co-existing 
societies amongst which it has migrated. This dependence has maintained 
at once its specialization and its separation as a mating group. Hence no 
persecution or education, no cruelty or kindness, has ever succeeded in changing 
the genetic character of the Romany people or breaking down the barriers of 
temperament and intellectual aptitude which separate it from its neighbours. 
Whether among the foresters of Finland or the wine growers of Andalusia, 
the racial character of the gypsies has stood like a rock. 

In human society we thus have a situation entirely opposed to that in the 
beehive. Among the bees or ants differences in feeding determine whether a 
fertilized egg shall develop into a sterile worker or a fertile queen. We know 
what a remarkable counterpart of the structure of human society can be 
created with the automatic environmental differentiation of castes that 
results. But there is this fundamental difference. In 50.000 years 50,000 
bees will still be making honey as they did millions of years ago : 50,000 apes 
created the whole of human history inthis time. And they have done so by 
their genetic diversity. 
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These racial differences in skill and aptitude are not always hereditary 
in the unconditional popular sense, but they are genetic in Mendel’s sense 
of being determined. They are determined by combinations of genes which 
cannot be changed by education. Moreover even the expression of these 
gene combinations can be changed by education only within certain 
limits. 

What are these limits ? To what extent can members of different commu- 
nities, representatives of different races, be changed by education or culture 
derived from other communities or races? The answer is that we never 
know for certain until it has been tried. But we have now a great deal of 
experience from which to judge. . History indeed is largely composed of experi- 
ments in fitting the genetic properties to their appropriate environmental 
opportunities. We have (to take a modern example) seen the inoculation of 
many peoples of other continents with European culture. We have seen 
varying success in the result. We have seen in every case some changes in the 
people and in every case some change in the culture. Whether the changes 
have been for good or for bad is a matter of opinion. But that the changes 
are to some extent genetically controlled, limited, and determined, there can 
be no doubt. To what extent must always be a matter of dispute. Indivi- 
duals always attribute their success to heredity, their failure to environment. 
It is too much to expect nations to know better. 

The question now arises as to why such diverse and unpredictable results 
should often be given by members of the same human race in reaction to a 
new situation. The answer is that, although with prolonged inbreeding a 
group becomes increasingly homogeneous, this process in man has never 
continued for long. Most groups have been exposed to invasion or immigra- 
tion by highly divergent groups owing to the extreme mobility and heteroge- 
neity of the species. Hence the uniform prediction of a whole group’s reaction 
to a new unprecedented situation is only possible for exceptionally isolated 
groups. ‘The introduction of writing, or money, or domesticated animals, or 
machinery, or alcoholic drink, or a new type of infectious disease, may reveal 
certain individuals with certain hitherto untested aptitudes or weaknesses 
which will lead tothe taking of a new cultural direction by a part or the whole 
of a community, by a class or by a race. And this direction, as we have so 
frequently found, may be up or down. 

European culture as given to some peoples has destroyed not only their 
culture but the peoples themselves. Given to others, it has enriched both 
the culture and the people. In both cases the reaction is, without doubt, a 
genetic one. So much so that for the first kind of group we reserve the special 
name of aborigine. 

Homogeneity of human types has been achieved in sufficiently high degree 
in some island communities to reveal the opposite aspect of this principle, 
Many isolated communities in Polynesia, Patagonia, the Arctic and the 
Andaman islands have been suddenly introduced to European culture with 
disastrous effects. For the intruders have brought with them diseases to 
which they themselves were resistant but to which the islanders or other 
natives have proved genetically susceptible in a high degree and sometimes 
uniformly susceptible. In some such communities the only survivors have 
been half-castes, genetically protected by hybridization. 

The question of homogeneity is very important in relation to instinct. It 
is commonly believed by modern psychologists that man has few or no instincts 
beyond suckling and it is indeed easy to ridicule much that has been attributed 
to instinct. Certainly there are very few instincts which are common to all 
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men. Pure breeds of dog have well defined instincts related to physical 
capacity—sight and scent—genetically determined and readily developed 
in diverse directions by training. Mongrels of the second generation, on the 
other hand, have individual and mixed instincts not adapted to particular 
useful activities. Men are of both kinds, according to their origins. There 
are men whose ancestors have been peasants or fishermen or weavers for 
countless generations, and have liked their jobs well enough to stick to them. 
Such men are themselves likely to stick to their jobs and they are likely to 
have the aptitudes and instincts to fit them for such jobs. But men whose 
ancestors have followed a variety of trades and crafts may easily be suited for 
none of them. They may find a calling of one of the new kinds that arises in 
an unstable world. They may even become politicians or intellectuals. It 
is thus a fortunate circumstance that migrations and conquests, and equally 
new ideas and new inventions, which break up an ordered society, also lead to 
inter-marriage between races, classes and the formation of new types fitted 
for new social functions. 


5. RACIAL THEORY 


We have now reached the point at which we can ask whether races are good, 
whether they ought to be kept apart or whether racial crossing should be 
permitted or encouraged. Let us consider first the extreme (and non-scien- 
tific) “racial theory” on the question. This so-called theory is important 
for it has been known since about the time of Adam, it has always been held 
dogmatically by the most ignorant people and perhaps there will always be 
people ignorant enough to believe it. The racial theory then is that mankind, 
or at least the most desirable part of mankind, is made up of races which have 
endured for a very long period and are separated by the differences of religion 
or language that we now find amongst them today. These races, having 
suffered little or no contamination for so long, are pure-breeding and highly 
uniform in character. They can in consequence be placed in an order of 
value or merit, an unconditional order which has no relation to the circums- 
tances of their life. And finally the crossing of “higher” and “lower” races 
will always give a result inferior to the higher, and perhaps even to the 
lower. 

It is the partial truth of some of these statements that makes the whole 
theory so dangerous. Religion and language are means of differentiating 
races, but never in history have they operated for long enough to produce 
the homogeneous character expected by simple people in the resultant race. 
All races suffer contamination in the long run. Indeed if we are looking for 
purity and its effects, we must look rather to exclusive social classes or castes 
within races rather than to any national group. Again the order of merit 
in which we can place human races cannot be absolute, first because the races 
are heterogeneous—there will be individual exceptions—secondly, because 
it is conditional on the environment. For mankind the environment does not 
mean the same as it does for the individual man. 

Frequently we find earnest and intelligent people who are confused on 
the question of heredity and race by the use of the term environment. They 
discover that though our character is determined by a reaction of heredity 
and environment man can choose his own environment. He is therefore, 
they argue, no longer subject to the world he lives in. He has become (to 
use a compelling and majestic phrase) Master of his own Fate. But has 
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he? There are some men who would be exceedingly useful in fashioning 
a flint implement, others who will display great skill in snaring rabbits, and 
others again quite capable of leading a cavalry charge. But all these men 
who might have been masters of their own fate a thousand or two thousand 
years ago may find it very difficult to be masters of anyone’s fate today, 
Mankind, in a limited sense, may create its own environment. We all make 
one another’s environment : it is agreeable to some, disagreeable to others, 
Mankind cannot yet turn the tropics into a temperate zone, but our ancestors 
have turned the paleolithic age into the twentieth century, with advantage 
for some races and disadvantage for others. Individual men, however, or 
particular races, are unusually fortunate if they can work such changes, 
The men who were responsible for the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century undoubtedly created an environment particularly suitable for the 
survival and multiplication of their own type. In doing so they created an 
environment particularly unsuitable for the survival of other types. Man’s 
mastery of his own environraent is not therefore a means for the equalization 
of opportunity between different races. It is continually changing these 
opportunities, continually giving scope for new and _ unforeseen initiative to 
new and unexpected groups and races of men, but never to a mystical, 
imaginary undifferentiated, mankind. 


6. Race MIXTURE 


The greatest question in dispute is the question of crossing. Here human 
history again confirms the conclusion of laboratory experiment. It is that 
the most versatile and adaptable result is likely to be achieved by a succession 
of inbreeding and outbreeding in the evolution of the tribe or the species. 
Every new situation in the development of human culture (whose changes 
take the place of changes in the environment in any other species) calls for 
new types of individual to exploit it. Whether it is the smelting of iron or the 
sailing of boats, the spinning of textiles or the organization of horse races, new 
talents are needed. Such new talents are always genetically determined. 
They will arise anew chiefly from the crossing of old races. Having arisen, 
however, they can be propagated only by inbreeding : by the formation of 
new mating groups, new races or classes. The alternation of breeding systems 
is in fact what has always happened. It is the broad pattern of human history. 
The rise and fall of empires is the political counterpart of the biological rise 
and fall of mating groups. With every conquest or revolution, outbreeding 
follows inbreeding. Every stable society encourages inbreeding by its sta- 
bility. A progressive society is one in which a kind of equilibrium is reached 
between inbreeding and outbreeding. Intermittent explosions are replaced 
by a steady simmer, a peculiarity of the modern world of relatively peaceful 
migration. 


7. THE GENETIC ViEW OF MANKIND. 


There are many reasons perhaps for refusing to accept the account of heredity 
and race in man that has just been given. It maintains that there are certain 
limits to what we can do with any one section of mankind by itself. It main- 
tains that we all have our limitations and it implies that we should each of 
us do better to face the truth and recognize those limitations, at least in theory. 
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However unpleasant the truth, the discipline of science undoubtedly encourages 
us to face it. But in the present case is the truth really so terrible? As 
individuals and as small groups, and even as quite large groups, we suffer 
from severe limitations. And these limitations are severest in relation to the 
unknown needs of future evolution. But the larger the group the less obvious 
the limitations, and the greater the capacity for meeting the needs that will 
be imposed by the cultural changes which men will always be imposing on one 
another. 

The chromosomes and genes that we as individuals pass on from one gene- 
ration to the next could, if we mated at random, be thrown at once into a 
vast pool from which nothing certain could be recovered. In one generation 
of outcrossing, the sorting out produced by fifty generations of inbreeding 
could be lost. Once lost it could never be recovered. Cultures as well as 
races would be thrown into the melting pot. Like begets like only if it mates 
with like. It is thus a useful instinct which leads mankind to mate with his 
like, for the most part, but a happy aberration which allows a few to prefer 
otherwise. 

The population of the world of a million years ago numbered, we may 
surmise, tens of thousands of families, divided into tribes or races scattered over 
a large part of the Old World. Most of us are descended from most of them 
by processes of inbreeding and outbreeding building up and breaking down 
races and classes. In another million years mankind will still be similarly 
constituted of diverse races and classes, most of whom will be descended from 
most of us. 

It is this long range community of ancestry and descent in man of which 
genetics and the study of the chromosomes has taught us the scientific reality 
and the social and political meaning. 


8. CONCLUSION 


The process by which we classify our human observations is necessary to all 
effective human thought. It is a practical necessity. Applied to mankind 
itself this process leads to the ideas of race and class. These ideas owe their 
force and sanction in part to their practical necessity and in part to their 
theoretical validity. The one is perfect, the other imperfect. For race and 
class are an imperfect or limited basis of prediction. The} human species 
demands classification, and it partly allows of classification; but it also partly 
defeats classification. Is that a reason for making no classification? When 
we assign people to particular groups we can draw some conclusions with 
certainty, others only with probability. Is that a reason for drawing no 
conclusion ? It is the business of science to show the circumstances in which 
all these results, true or erroneous, arise and to point out that by the methods 
of analysis which science has developed, but not without them, classifications 
can be made without leading to the errors that have confounded us in the 
past. And since men will always make classifications and draw conclusions, 
it is better that they should do so in knowledge than in ignorance. 

The genetic understanding of mankind will always be difficult to the 
layman. The rigorous determinism it assumes for individual behaviour is 
repugnant to most non-biologists. To make matters worse, the distinction 
between the heredity of the individual and the appearance it determines seems 
entirely to contradict this determinism. And finally the equal importance 
attached to individuals and to groups, statistically considered, is confusion 
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to all without experimental training. The fact that, by introducing these 
novel intellectual devices, genetics resolves the difficulties which underlie some 
of the most widespread human superstitions does not make its conclusions any 
more attractive to those who have absorbed these superstitions with their 
mother’s milk. It can only be hoped that a wider study of the new genetic 
method of understanding biological problems will gradually remove these 
obstacles to a rational study of man. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


ERNEsT BEAGLEHOLE 


Seventeen years ago in a simple and succinct statement of the race problem 
in Hawaii, Romanzo Adams, University of Hawaii sociologist, coined the 
phrase, “the unorthodox race doctrine” of Hawaii, to summarize the fact 
that in Hawaii race relations are governed by doctrine that may seem unortho- 
dox to the rest of the world but which, being supported in Hawaii by the large 
majority of the territory’s population, is largely taken for granted as the right 
and proper way of governing relations between peoples of different racial 
ancestry.1. This unorthodox doctrine is not, however, peculiar to Hawaii 
alone. The doctrine is also subscribed to wholeheartedly in New Zealand 
and tends in addition to control race relations in many minor Pacific islands, 
As a result, it may be safely said that in a world plagued and harassed by race 
tensions the eastern and southern Pacific at least is an area where peoples of 
many different races have learned to live together in relative harmony and 
peace. Without in any way denying, therefore, the value of “trouble-shoot- 
ing” study of areas where racial tensions are acute, it is worth while also to 
evaluate trends in those parts of the world where racial problems have been 
muted and tensions reduced toa minimum. The purpose of this brief paper 
is thus to outline the nature of race relations in Hawaii and the Pacific and to 
suggest the fact that race relation problems can never be solved in any once- 
for-all absolute sense but since such relations are always dynamic and subject 
to change, they require constant application of an unorthodox tradition if 
the tensions are to be kept reduced to a minimum. 

Following the analysis given by Adams, it is possible to trace the growth 
of Hawaii’s race doctrine in terms of four interacting factors. The first 
factor may be thought of as an accident of history : early visitors to Hawaii 
found it expedient to recognize the power, dignity and chiefly authority of the 
Hawaiian chiefs, later of Kamehameha, Hawaii’s first native king. Only 
thus could the visitors trade with the people and proceed with a simple exploi- 
tation of some of the natural resources of the islands. Secondly, the first 
European settlers in Hawaii, often henchmen and assistants of the king and 
high chiefs, were spatially and spiritually isolated from their old homes and 
former social ties. They were thus able to achieve a new social status only 
by accepting the status accorded them by native society. By accepting this 
status they inevitably accepted the idea of race equality. Thirdly, the early 
missionaries threw their weight behind race equality since they too accepted 
the social status system of native society. Finally, a rapidly growing racially 
mixed population resulting from increasing miscegenation had sufficient power 
and influence to develop leaders for the native Hawaiian population and thus 
refuse to be placed in a position of marginal inferiority. The result of these 
trends in the formative years of white contact was the development of a doctrine 
of race equality that few thought to deny and fewer still to challenge. 

Doctrine by itself may wither away or change unless it is supported by 
social ritual, by accepted social behaviour that continually reaffirms the 


* Adams, R. “The Unorthodox Race Doctrine of Hawaii’? in Reuter E. B. (Ed.) Race and 
Culture Contacts, New York, 1934, pp. 143-160. See also Adams, R., Inter-racial Marriage 
in Hawaii, New York, 1937, pp. 43-68. 
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vitality of the doctrine. In Hawaii the ritual is both positive and negative : 
negative in the sense that there are in the territory no Jim Crow customs, no 
segregation in movie theatre or on public transportation; positive in that 
customs of address enforce the use of the symbolic term mister, for example, 
when meeting strangers of whatever race, and again in that normal American 
etiquette of courtesy governs formal relations between the sexes. Newcomers 
to the islands adjust their behaviour to fit in with accepted standards. Each 
group of aliens that has been thrown into the melting pot has in the end been 
forced to accept a doctrine that has worked in their favour. Personal status 
has come to depend more on personal merit than on racial antecedents. In 
the absence of a poor white group in the community, all the racial groups 
have had a stake in supporting the doctrine of equality and its correlative 
ritual. Equality has therefore been part of the cultural climate of Hawaii, 
learned as other parts of culture are learned, not something forced on a people, 
or observed only when expedient. 

In New Zealand the genesis of equality between native New Zealander or 
Maori and the European may be traced back to different roots, two of the 
more important of which may be mentioned in this context. First, European 
settlers very rapidly became the majority after organized settlement began 
about 1840. In 1851 there were 26,707 Europeans and over 100,000 Maoris 
in New Zealand. By 1874, the percentage of Maoris to Europeans had 
dropped to 15.9, continuing to drop until a nadir of 4.69 per cent was reached 
in 1921. At present the Maori percentage is 6.17, not more than 50 per cent 
of this Maori population being of full blood.t. The implication of these figures 
is that European settlers had no need to develop a doctrine of race inequality 
in order to support a superior status in the community. Being numerically 
superior in a country where it appeared that the native people were in any case 
rapidly dying out, a doctrine of race equality seemed to be at very least a 
gracious way of smoothing a dying pillow. 

Secondly, experiences produced on the European mind by a long and 
costly series of wars with the Maoris, when the latter resorted to arms as the 
only means left te them to withstand the increasing economic exploitation and 
land alienation by the European settlers, made any doctrine of inequality 
most inappropriate. The Maori in his warfare showed himself to be a bold, 
vigorous, skilful and intelligent fighter, full of courage and resource. Both 
regular soldiers and militia-settlers developed genuine admiration and respect 
for their adversaries. When the wars ended and the Maori retired, a defeated 
but not a conquered people, into a hinterland or into a spiritual isolation, the 
tradition of respect and admiration became a part of the history of New Zea- 
land, supporting and in turn supported by, a doctrine of race equality. 

In New Zealand, as in Hawaii, doctrine is strengthened by social ritual and 
etiquette. Neither Maori nor European deviates from a European code of 
good behaviour in social relations. Equality also receives support from the 
law. With a few minor exceptions in which the law still responds in a tactful 
way to Maori memories of antagonism and resistance surviving from Maori 
war days, the law confers equality upon the Maori : he is punished in the 
same way as the European tor the same crimes, he enjoys equally the rights 
to social, welfare, and other services that a modern state provides for its citizens. 


1 Beaglehole, E., ‘Some Sociological Aspects of Race Relations in New Zealand”, paper 
prepared for the International Sociological Association World Congress, September 1950. ‘Lhe 
paper by Richardson, L. F., ‘War and Eugenics”, Eugenics Review, 1950, pp. 25-36, presents 
an interesting statistical analysis of intermarriage and its role in minimizing racial and 
other conflicts. 
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Race relations in Western Samoa provide an interesting contrast to those 
in New Zealand and in Hawaii. In the north and in the south Pacific, inter- 
marriage between native and other races, whether European or Oriental, has 
been an acceptable expression of race equality. The mixed blood person has 
in general enjoyed a social status and an access to the values of, and power in, 
the community little different from those of the European peoples. Inter- 
marriage has provided the means of binding races together and has in turn 
been an expression of race equality. In Samoa, however, the person of mixed 
blood has been a marginal man, often a member of neither European nor 
Samoan culture, but rather a person of special status hedged in by legal defini- 
tions and denied thereby equal access to the economic and social resources of 
the community. The number of Samoan mixed bloods (mostly of European- 
Samoan ancestry, but some 16 per cent of Chinese-Samoan parentage) is small, 
though the number increased from 2.4 per cent of the total population of 
Western Samoa in 1906 to 7.4 per cent in 1945. 

The Samoan mixed blood is handicapped by a double prejudice. The 
German administration of Western Samoa (1900-1914) introduced and lega- 
lized discrimination against the mixed blood. Native Samoans have in turn 
reflected this discrimination and the New Zealand administration found it 
expedient to continue legal definitions and consequent inequalities of status. 
As a result the part-Samoan is handicapped from earning a living in agricul- 
ture because of laws prohibiting his acquisition of “native” lands and his lack 
of agricultural skills. Opportunities for urban employment are blocked by the 
narrow commercial and industrial potentialities of the territory. Many have 
responded to the handicaps and inequalities of their status by emigrating, 
but for the numbers that remain in the territory their incorporation into the 
large Western Samoan community must depend upon a solution of their eco- 
nomic difficulties, a recognition and acceptance of intermarriage and finally 
a breaking down of their “marginal man” status.1 

Western Samoa is of interest in the study of race attitudes because the popu- 
lation is dominantly pure Samoan (in 1945, 90.7 per cent of the total population 
was Samoan, 7.4 per cent mixed blood, less than 2 per cent being composed 
of all other groups including Europeans, Chinese and non-Samoan Pacific 
Islanders), and therefore race attitudes represent those that may develop when 
a somewhat self-centred people responds to the prejudices brought to their 
shores by alien peoples. By contrast, in the Cook Islands, another dominant 
Polynesian people forming a majority of 97 per cent of the total population 
and claiming (but over-claiming) to be 96 per cent of pure Polynesian blood, 
has had no racial prejudices to borrow from alien visitors. Thus mixed 
bloods have been absorbed naturally into the native population. There is no 
marginal group of doubtful or inferior status and race attitudes on the part 
of both Polynesian majority and tiny European minority are based on a philo- 
sophy of equality. The situation is similar in the French Establishments. 
Mixed bloods have been easily absorbed into the native population of Tahiti, 
for instance. Prejudice is directed against the Chinese who have become the 
controllers of the economic life of the community; and this prejudice is a 
reminder that racial tension may develop in the Pacific as elsewhere when 
economic influences complicate and stimulate latent racial antagonisms. 

Finally, to suggest the range of Pacific situations in which prejudice may 


’ See the analysis in United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Population Division, Reporis 
on the population of Trust Territories, No. 1, Population of Western Samoa, New York, 1948, 
pp. 12-14, 40; also Beaglehole, E., ‘“The Mixed Blood in Polynesia’’. Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, 1949, PP- 51-57- 
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or may not be absent, reference should be made, if only in passing, to contem- 
porary Fiji. Coming originally to Fiji as indentured labourers to work on the 
sugar plantations when all other Pacific islanders proved unsatisfactory plan- 
tation workers, the Indian has remained to settle and to increase in numbers 
until by the 1946 census the Indians constituted 46.5 per cent of the total 
population, a majority group, even if only so far a small majority, of the total 
population of the Colony. As the Indian has increased in numbers from 
38.56 per cent of the population of the colony in 1921, so the native Fijian has 
decreased from 53.71 per cent of the total in that year to 45.5 per cent in 
1946.1 Observers of social conditions in the Colony detect a current of deep 
anxiety as the three main racial groups (Indians, Fijians and all others—this 
last mostly Europeans and Euro-others, constituting 8.51 per cent of the 
population) appear to be entering upon a period of acute disequilibrium in 
which it is not unlikely that the Indian majority will try to secure control of 
the economic and political life of the community. With no doctrine of race 
equality to reduce race tensions, with in fact a certain amount of suspicion 
and prejudice already present among both Indians and Fijians, it seems as if 
race tensions will increase so long as the population disequilibrium manifests 
itself. The position in Fiji undoubtedly will demand good will, wisdom and 
patience on the part of all three racial groups if extreme racial antagonism is 
to be avoided. 

Fiji is exceptional in the Pacific Polynesian area for the reason that intermar- 
riage between Indians and Fijians has been extremely infrequent. The 
small percentage of 2.3 Euro-others in the population is made up mainly of 
mixed bloods of European and Fijian or Samoan origin. Intermarriage 
as both a cause and an effect of sentiments of race equality has thus played 
little part in reducing race prejudice. Even where, as in Hawaii or New 
Zealand, intermarriage has proved to be one of the solvents of race prejudice, it 
must be kept steadily in mind that race attitudes in the Pacific have never 
been, and are not now, static. Just because these attitudes are the attitudes 
of flesh and blood persons, persons who meet in day to day contact, competing 
or co-operating with other persons for power, prestige, status, daily bread, so 
the attitudes themselves are likely to fluctuate within somewhat elastic limits 
set by the traditions and socially accepted doctrines of a particular island com- 
munity. The traditions are likely to be challenged, the doctrines sometimes 
almost lost sight of. Although it would be an exaggeration to say that in 
Hawaii the actual course of race relations has been “from one hiccough to 
another”, none the less the analogy, though crude, does suggest the fact that 
harmonious race relations have to be fought for in each generation, even 
oftener, and that equilibrium can only be preserved by warding off with 
constant foresight threats that may upset the practice of a given race doctrine. 
Brief consideration of some of the challenges to harmonious race relations 
in Hawaii will serve to suggest some of the trials of a community pledged to 
racial co-operation. 

Probably the most important challenge is that which comes from what 
students of the Hawaiian scene call occupational succession. Successive waves 
of immigrant labour have been brought to Hawaii for work on the planta- 
tions : Polynesians (1859-1885), Chinese (1876-1885, 1890-1897), Portuguese 
(1878-1887, 1906-1913), Japanese (1888-1907, 1908-1919), Puerto Ricans 
(1901), Koreans (1904-1905), Spaniards (1906-1913), Russians (1909-14914) 
and Filipinos (1907-1931). The migrants came in their thousands and went 


1 Stanner, W. E. H., “Postwar Fiji : the 1946 Census”, Pacific Affairs, 1947, pp. 407-21. 
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to work on plantations and to live in segregated areas in plantation camps. 
Many of the migrants however took the first opportunity to escape from the 
onerous conditions of plantation life and moved into the towns (mainly Hono- 
lulu). Here they established residential ghettos (although later, residential 
dispersion rather than segregation occurred), and began the attempt to esta- 
blish themselves in the business and industrial life of the territory. The 
attempt of successive immigrant groups to better their socio-economic status 
has aroused from time to time prejudice and antagonism on the part of those 
already established in the occupations and social class that have been invaded. 
Had the migrants remained in the occupations they were brought to Hawaii 
to fill, there would have been no prejudice against them; and, on the other 
hand, had there been sufficient room in the occupations and social class to 
which the migrants aspired to accommodate the newcomers easily, there 
would again have been little prejudice, Prejudice, therefore, has arisen in 
Hawaii whenever a racial group, sensing that values of occupational and social 
class mobility are deeply etched in the heart of American culture, has tried 
to become as-if American and imitate the Americans by aspiring to a better 
standard of living, more education and better homes than a plantation eco- 
nomy was prepared to consider their right. So long as there is a continuance 
in Hawaii of expanding occupational opportunities one may expect a conti- 
nuance of slight racial antagonism directed now against one, now against 
another, of the racial groups that is making for the moment the most deter- 
mined attempt to push itself up the socio-economic ladder. Prejudice is 
thus inherent in the open-ended nature of contemporary American society. 
The prejudice itself may be largely a social class prejudice, but it becomes 
confused with, and takes on the colour of race prejudice because of the con- 
tinuing high physical visibility of some of the racial groups in the island. 

The waves of prejudice in Hawaii can be fairly definitely dated and shown 
to coincide with the trend of a particular racial group away from plantation 
and so into urban occupations. In 1869 prejudice against the Chinese was 
at its height. By the early 18g90’s it had been transferred to the Japanese and 
by 1905 prejudice against this group from skilled workers and small shop- 
keepers reached its peak. The Portuguese were less disposed to leave 
the plantations, suffering less from plantation and urban worker criticism. 
Koreans and Puerto Rican workers have been small minorities and again 
have escaped major prejudice.!_ The prejudice and criticism have tended to 
originate in the groups first feeling the economic competition with the new- 
comers. Hence the prejudice has often been localized in the community in the 
first instance and has become less intense as it has slowly diffused through 
the greater society. Perhaps because of initial localization in particular occu- 
pational groups, the prejudice itself has not been able to secure a firm hold on 
the minds of the majority of the population and so has been successfully coun- 
tered by the more widespread doctrine of race equality. Competition for 
upper class socio-economic status has always tended to be limited by “under- 
standings” among the white holders of power in this class. There is no colour 
bar operating to prevent a person becoming a member of this class and this 
absence is perhaps a guarantee that exclusion will only be a temporary pheno- 
menon. 

Hawaiian experience seems to show fairly neatly that economic influences 
are not the causes of race prejudice—the cause is to be found in free floating 


* Occupational succession and its influence on race prejudice in Hawaii is authoritatively 
summarized in Lind, A. W., An Island Community, Chicago, 1938, pp. 269-72, 289-90. 
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anxiety, induced on the one hand by the particular character structure built 
up in the person by the culture in which he participates, and on the other 
hand by the competitive socio-economic values that a given society cherishes 
and fosters, but more often the stimulant to the expression of hostility, which 
projects itself upon racial groups so long as these groups can be plausibly 
rationalized as being responsible for economic and social anxieties. But just 
as the struggle for status may condition race prejudice, so experience from 
New Zealand suggests that if race equality governs race relations, prejudice 
may arise when a native people is not prepared or not able to make the effort 
to improve its socio-economic status in the community. There is much 
goodwill in New Zealand among Europeans for the Maori, and much sympathy 
for the effort the Maori is making to adjust to the demands of a modern western 
community. If there is some prejudice against the Maori, and close study 
shows such prejudice to exist, then the most probable stimulant to the prejudice 
is European exasperation produced by the stubborn fact that the Maori 
appears to be making such slow use of the educational and other facilities 
available to him for improving his social and economic status. 

Race prejudice in the eastern Pacific thus appears to be a function of the 
tempo of social change. In modern communities like New Zealand or Hawaii 
prejudice is likely to arise if minority racial groups challenge competitively 
the holders of economic power too abruptly or if they appear on the other 
hand to be over-content with a low economic and social status. In the one 
case the minority group appears to be pulling too much weight, in the other 
case too little weight, in assuming responsibility for community welfare. 
From the viewpoint of the minority group, choice of the right tempo for social 
change may appear to require impossibly wise judgment, even if change is 
desired in the first instance. Thus from time to time minority groups have 
retired from the competitive social or economic struggle. They have tried 
to hold on to secure and trusty cultural anchors, perhaps through the use of 
special language schools, or they have developed nativistic movements, or 
have tried to develop others means of escaping from the pressures imposed 
upon them by membership in the larger community. All these methods of 
response to what have been felt as alien pressures have been accompanied by 
temporary exacerbations of race prejudice. The New Zealand Maori show 
a long history of nativistic movements from the Hauhau to the contemporary 
Ratana; the native Hawaiians developed a nativistic cult round King Kalo- 
kaua, and today use mild aggression, religious and recreative reversions, as 
means of withdrawal from contemporary social pressures.? 

In addition to economic challenges, challenges are also likely to arise to 
a doctrine of race equality when a population is increasing through the immi- 
gration of persons who come to a new land as temporary residents only. This 
challenge has been particularly noticeable in Hawaii where a large temporary 

.and changing population of men and women associated with the armed 
forces has found it easier to accept the doctrines of a racial caste system than 
those of a racial equality system. Because such a population may have very 
little stake in Hawaii, the territory is only one of the many temporary 


1 The role of economic and psychological factors is analysed in Mekeel, S., ‘“‘“Race Relations. 
Cultural Aids to Constructive Race Relations”, Mental Hygiene, 1945, pp. 177-89. See also 
Ginsberg, M., “The Problem of Colour in Relation to the Idea of Equality”, Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, 1926, pp. 213-24 and Wright, Q., “The Importance of the Study of 
International Tensions : Meaning of Social Tension”’, International Social Science Bulletin, 1950, 
Pp. 90-103. 

Ss: Races, E. G., Hawatian Americans, New Haven, 1947; Sutherland I. L. G. (Ed.) The Maort 
People Today, Wellington, 1940; Furnas, J.C. The Anatomy of Paradise, London, 1950, pp. 163-72. 
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bird-like perchings in a career that involves periodical movement from 
one station to another, it often fails to develop a responsibility for and 
interest in race equality. It says much for the strength of the race doctrine 
in Hawaii that this doctrine has so far been able successfully to withstand the 
challenges from a temporary European population which may lack a sense of 
responsibility but has never lacked prestige and a sense of its own superiority. 

The delicately sensitive balance of race relations can also be challenged 
from time to time by international events or catastrophes that have immediate 
repercussions upon race attitudes in a smaller community. Present events in 
Korea for instance are likely to result in prejudice being directed against the 
tiny minority of Koreans who have been living in Hawaii for the past forty- 
five years. Similarly, at the outbreak of the second world war, suspicion was 
immediately directed in New Zealand towards members of the Maori Ratana 
faith (this cult claimed to have a membership of 40,000 in the 1920’s, almost 
half the Maori population at the time) because of indiscreet expressions of 
sympathy with, and interest in, Japanese life, leaders and culture that had 
characterized some of the public speeches of the Ratana leaders before the war. 
The most serious challenge of this nature however came to the Japanese in 
Hawaii as the result of Japanese participation in the second world war fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbour. 

On that 7 December 1941 which saw the attack on the United States island 
fortress, the Japanese population of Hawaii numbered about 158,000, of whom 
some 24 per cent were foreign born. The percentage of Japanese in the total 
population of Hawaii at the time was approximately 37. The foreign born 
were almost of necessity classed as enemy aliens, but through all the Japanese, as 
indeed through all the other racial groups in the territory, anxiety and appre- 
hension fanned as a fire before the wind. Yet the common sense of Hawaii’s 
racial doctrine, assisted by the official policy of building loyalty by expecting 
loyalty, soon asserted itself. About one per cent of the adult Japanese population 
was interned, during the whole of the war, as a potential threat to war secu- 
rity! Large scale concentration of Japanese in safety camps or wholesale 
evacuation of the Japanese population to safety areas were both unnecessary 
in Hawaii, though thought to be required in the west coast defence area of 
the United States mainland. Substantial numbers of Hawaiian-born Japa- 
nese enlisted in the American army when the War Department issued a call 
for volunteers : the quota assigned to Hawaii was filled six times over within 
one month, as Hawaiian Japanese gave a final and conclusive answer to those 
who had in the past questioned their loyalty. The net effect of the war upon 
the Japanese, as authorities have summed it up after the event, “has been 
clearly to hasten and assist their participation in the broader life of the Hawaiian 
community. Out of the travail of war. .. there has emerged a devotion of 
spirit to American values and ideal such as the Islands have never before 
witnessed.?” The challenge of war was thus successfully met, not least by 
the territory’s long-established tradition of inter-racial amity and tolerance. 

In two other areas of the Pacific, war conditions provided native peoples 
with opportunities to earn additional respect and thus to secure more firmly 
the tradition of racial equality. The exploits of the Maori battalion have 
become almost legendary as this picked group of Maori volunteers fought 
its way across the battlefields of Greece, Crete and North Africa (interes- 
tingly enough race equality in New Zealand was discarded on this point of 


‘ Lind, A. W., Hawaii’s Japanese, Princeton, 1946, p. 73. 
* Lind, op. cit. p. 258. 
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membership in New Zealand’s army; Europeans were drafted into the army, 
but Maoris were never drafted). Again the fighting qualities of the native 
Fijian volunteer forces in the western Pacific were recognized by the award 
of a large number of war decorations, gained solely by merit, not by inactive 
goodwill. Ifa minority people is able to meet its opportunity, then the crises of 
war, at first an apparent threat to inter-racial co-operation, may result jn 
a reaffirmation of the values which have previously controlled race relations, 

One final point stands out clearly from Hawaii’s experience with its cultural 
and racial melting pot. On the one hand intermarriage is producing a new 
physical type, a neo-Hawaiian breed, that appears to be a harmonious blending 
of the physical characters of the parent stocks. On the other hand, compul- 
sory education through a publicly controlled school system has played a large 
and important role in creating a common body of traditions and a common 
culture among the youth in the territory. The great majority of the young 
people in Hawaii pass through the public schools, the Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Haole (American whites) and Caucasian-Hawaiians being the most 
enthusiastic school attenders.? Basic school subjects are of course a major 
part of the educational curriculum but woven into the fabric of school life and 
into all the extra-curricular activities sponsored by the school, American 
values, American traditions and American way of life are used to give a pur- 
pose and a sense of direction to the multi-racial student classes. American 
culture and the “unorthodox” doctrine of racial equality are learned, absorbed, 
become almost as natural as the warm sunny Hawaiian atmosphere. For those 
who might doubt the efficacy of an educational system in helping to develop a 
common cultural heritage among people with widely different cultural back- 
grounds, the educational experiments of Hawaii provide conclusive answers. 

Tensions are normal and inevitable in every society.? They create discon: 
tent and conflict but they also create the conditions of change and progress. 
Tensions thus determine the equilibrium of any social group. _ Inter-racial 
tensions are among the more important determinants of social equilibrium, 
and so long as any social group is made up of racial sub-groups, racial relations 
will respond to all those influences that mute or intensify competitive tensions 
within the society. In broad focus, race relations within the eastern Pacific 
area have been characterized by general harmony, or at least by lack of grave 
disharmony. In closer focus however, it is evident that within the overall 
pattern of racial tolerance, continual disturbances of equilibrium occur. 
Apart from such solutions of the racial problem as intermarriage and physical 
absorption of a racial minority, or the complete social absorption of a mino- 
rity into the cultural life of the dominant majority—these solutions may be 
ideal but are hard to realize in practice—racial relations based on equality 
are the nearest approach to social justice in a world that is not always tenderly 
concerned for the rights of a minority. But relations based on equality have 
to be continuously reaffirmed both in the doctrine and the ritual of all the 
members of the social group. Pacific experience shows quite plainly that, 
difficult as it to maintain equilibrium, the task is far from being impossible. 
Provided there is goodwill and an understanding of the tensions involved, 
what has been done and is still being done in Hawaii or New Zealand can be 
repeated with as much success elsewhere in the world. 


1 A good summary of the effect of wartime influences on a typical Fijian village is given by 
Geddes, W. R., Deuba, A. Study of a Fijian Village, Memoirs, Polynesian Society, Vol. 22, 
Wellington, 1945, pp. 62-65. ; 

2 Lind, An Island Community, op. cit. pp. 303-4; Beaglehole, E., Some Modern Hawaiians, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Research Publication 19, Honolulu, 1939, pp. 107-13. 

3 Wright, Q.., op. cit. pp. 90-91. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


RosBertT K. Carr 


The quandary confronting America, is how to narrow the gap between its 
admirable and traditional democratic creed and its long-standing undemo- 
cratic treatment of its minority groups the Indian, the Mexican American, 
the Chinese American, the Japanese American, and, in particular, the negro, 
who makes up Io per cent of the nation’s population’. The American creed 
isa noble one. It takes as its central theme the integrity and importance 
of the individual person and holds that all men are created equal as well as 
free. It has been the American dream to build a society in which all men 
might enjoy equal opportunity to express their personalities, to utilize their 
talents, and to live happy, rewarding lives. The creed holds that no man 
should ever be penalized because he belongs to a religious, nationality, or 
racial group. All men should be judged on the basis of personal merit and 
individual achievement. 

Unfortunately, it has sometimes been easier for America to dream dreams 
than to cope with reality. As millions of immigrants came to the United 
States from all the countries of Europe they quickly lost their native identity 
and were, in fact, absorbed rather completely into the American culture, 
regardless of their nationality or their religion. Indeed, the millions in the 
United States who came from England, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Poland—to mention only the largest nationality groups—and the 
forty-five million Protestants, the twenty-five million Catholics, and the five 
million Jews are the present-day “Americans”. But the Orientals who came 
in the tens of thousands were not absorbed and remained isolated, cultural 
islands in America. Similarly the native American Indian in part resisted 
absorption and was resisted, and he, too, became a “ minority” and a part of 
the American “race problem”. Above all, America today has a “negro prob- 
lem”. Faced with the necessity less than a century ago of absorbing into the 
main streams of its culture several million negroes suddenly released from the 
degrading status of slavery as the result of a long, bitter, and bloody Civil War, 
the United States found that putting ideals, however noble and inspiring, 
into practice took courage, imagination, and hard work. These have been 
available in generous quantity, much progress has been made, but final 
victory tarries. : 

Today, fifteen million negroes are scattered through the 48 states of the 
American Union in varying conditions of segregation. In the south, where 
slavery once flourished, 17 states maintain a rigid pattern of racial segregation 
based upon law. In the other 31 states no use is made of the power of govern- 
ment to segregate the negro. Indeed, somewhat more than half of these latter 
states have laws making it a criminal offence for operators of places of public 
accommodation—hotels, restaurants, theatres, transportation facilities, and so 
forth—to refuse to serve customers because of their race, colour, or religion. 
But even in these states segregation is often maintained on a voluntary basis, 
and it may fairly be said that the race problem, while most acute in the 
southern portion of the United States, is nation-wide in its scope. 


‘Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 
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In any discussion of the American race problem a distinction is usually 
made between “discrimination” and ‘ ‘segregation”. The first word refers t) 
the failure of society through its public and its private facilities to grant mino. 
rity groups equal opportunities and equal services—equal access to jobs, ty 
education, to homes in pleasant neighbourhoods, and to the wide Variety 
of services which a modern government provides its citizens. No responsible 
person in America defends discrimination. Everyone agrees that all citizen; 
should have equal access to social benefits. The problem is to find practical 
means for the elimination of existing instances of discrimination, based as they 
often are on deep-seated, long-standing economic and cultural disadvantages 
Segregation refers to the separation of racial groups into distinct residential 
neighbourhoods, schools, hotels, theatres, railway carriages, and so forth, 
Many Americans justify segregation as a natural and desirable practice and 
insist upon its maintenance. These people, however, are almost certainly 
themselves a minority. Most Americans deplore segregation, believe it 
should be ended, but are confused and uncertain as to how to accomplish this, 
Whether it should be done through law and the power of government, or 
through private, voluntary efforts are much debated alternatives. Simi. 
larly, there is much disagreement about the time factor. Some argue for an 
immediate, abrupt change on the ground that America must immediately 
prove to the world that it is capable of giving full expression to the principle 
of democracy. Others argue for a policy of gradualism and insist that an 
attempt to bring change over night will stir men to violence and hatred, and 
destroy the very real progress which is now being achieved. 

The American Constitution contains no ringing repudiation of racial 
discrimination or segregation, for it was written a century and three-quarters 
ago, before the white peoples of the western world realized that their democratic 
aspirations must ultimately include all men regardless of race. But its vague 
clauses have been interpreted to prohibit racial discrimination at the national 
level, and after the Civil War it was amended so as to prevent the separate 
states within the American Union from denying any racial group equality 
of status under the law. However, foreign observers of the American race 
problem must bear in mind that the American national state is a federal 
union. As wil! later be shown, the national courts have a considerable mea- 
sure of supervisory power over the 48 local “states”, but the latter also enjoy 
a good deal of autonomy. The national government of the United States 
possesses “limited powers” only. Many traditional governmental activities 
and services are the more or less exclusive concern of the state governments. 
Efforts by the national government to solve the race problem are subject to 
very real and serious constitutional difficulties in that it may not encroach 
upon powers reserved to the state governments. Thus, while the national 
government itself has a relatively good record in its treatment of racial mino- 
rities, its authority to compel state and local governments and private persons 
to cease discriminatory practices is not as great or as clear as might be sup- 
posed by foreign observers. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that at the level of national government 
the American constitutional system makes use of the principle of separation 
of powers. President, Congress, and Supreme Court are more or less inde- 
pendent of each other, and it is possible, and often happens, that one of these 
agencies favours a policy that is decidedly at variance with the attitudes of 
the others. American elections are rigidly fixed at two and four year intervals 
and the means available in a parliamentary system to bring to an end disa- 
greements between legislature and executive do not exist in the United States. 
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Accordingly, it is necessary to examine the steps that are now being taken by 
the American national government to achieve a complete and final democratic 
solution of the nation’s race problem in three separate compartments— 
Congress, Presidency, and Supreme Court. Most of the considerable progress 
made since the close of World War II has been brought about by the latter 
two agencies. As yet the Congress has hesitated to use the legislative powers 
it does possess to hasten the attainment of full civil rights for all Americans. 


Tue EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


In the executive branch of the government, the reports of three great Presi- 
dential advisory citizens’ commissions in the last three years have focused 
attention upon remaining evidences of racial discrimination and segregation in 
the United States and are today providing a blueprint for a comprehensive 
campaign which is rapidly being developed. In 1947, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, consisting of fifteen eminent Americans from all walks 
of life, in its final report to President Truman called for the ultimate elimination 
of racial segregation from America. It asserted, “. . . democracy... 
means that in going to school, working, participating in the political process, 
serving in the armed forces, enjoying government services in such fields as 
health and recreation, making use of transportation and other public accom- 
modation facilities, and living in specific communities, distinctions of race, 
colour, and creed have no place”. Thereafter, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education called for an end to segregation in the nations’ univer- 
sities and colleges, public and private, and the President’s Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services demanded the 
elimination of all remaining forms of racial discrimination from American 
military forces. 

Using these three Committee reports as a point of departure, the American 
President has moved vigorously and broadly to employ all of the prestige and 
power of his office to lead the nation toward a final solution of the race problem. 
He has made numerous legislative proposals to the Congress, and through 
repeated messages to both the Congress and the people he has maintained conti- 
nuous pressure upon the national legislature to strengthen the statutory basis 
for a fully democratic society. Congress has been reluctant to act, but the 
President’s persistence is bearing fruit. Through the force of his moral 
leadership and through his reiteration of the equalitarian principles upon 
which his legislative programme rests, the President has unquestionably 
encouraged private individuals and organizations, and state and local govern- 
ments to move forward on a broad front in improving the lot of racial mino- 
rities. Moreover, through the vigorous enforcement of existing federal 
statutes and by means of executive orders he has brought the national govern- 
ment into vigorous action even in the absence of new statutory enactments 
by the Congress. The following Presidential actions may be noted. 

As early as 1939, President Roosevelt’s chief legal officer, the Attorney 
General, created within the Department of Justice a Civil Rights Section. 
This agency has had as its duty the enforcement throughout the entire country 
of such federal legislation for the maintenance of civil rights and the elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination as happened to be available on the statute books. 
Most of this legislation dated back to the 1860’s and 1870's, having been 
enacted at the close of the Civil War, and it was found to be archaic and 
obsolete in many of its details. Nonetheless, it has been made to serve in the 
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last decade as the basis for a vigorous federal programme of protecting 
civil rights, particularly those of racial minorities. In the administration 
of its programme, the Civil Rights Section has had the close co-operation of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (the FBI), which, as the only national 
police force in the United States, has the duty of ferreting out violations of 
federal criminal statutes. The FBI has done a remarkably good job of 
marshalling the evidence upon which the prosecution of persons who have 
committed crimes against the civil rights of minority group members has 
been based. 

Since federal prosecutions for crime must be made in the districts in which 
the offences have occurred, it has not always been easy to persuade local juries 
in the federal courts to convict persons guilty of interference with civil rights, 
But it is clear that the work of the Department of Justice has been an important 
factor in bringing about a drastic reduction in the number of lynchings since 
1939 to a point where this shocking crime has almost been eliminated from 
American life, and also in contributing to the very substantial increase in 
negro voting. The ten-year record of this federal agency provides irrefutable 
proof that race relations can be improved by means of statutes. The argu- 
ment that stateways cannot change folkways has been widely used by the 
opponents of federal efforts to protect the civil rights of members of racial 
minorities. The federal government has now demonstrated the falsity of this 
contention and has shown that human conduct can be controlled through law, 
even if human nature cannot. 

Racial discrimination and segregation have largely been eliminated from the 
federal civil service through Presidential action. During World War II the 
number of negroes holding government jobs showed a striking increase as a 
result of President Roosevelt’s fair employment practices programme. Not 
content with the progress that had been made, President Truman in 1948 issued 
a formal executive order directing all agencies of the federal government to 
eliminate remaining evidences of racial discrimination from their personnel 
practices. To implement this directive a permanent Fair Employment Board 
was set up in the United States Civil Service Commission. This board has 
power to investigate complaints and to establish procedures to be followed by 
all federal agencies. In addition, many of the separate agencies have found 
it advisable to employ an assistant to the agency head who is charged, on the 
latter’s behalf, with the promotion of good race relations. The duties of 
such an assistant usually extend to all phases of the agency’s programme, 
including the planning of its policies, the hiring of personnel, and the rendering 
of its services to the public. He has been charged with developing public 
understanding and support of the agency’s race relations programme, and 
policing the programme to make certain that the principle of non-discrimi- 
nation is adhered to. Among the agencies which have made excellent progress 
through the establishment of such an office on race relations are the Depart- 
ment of Defence, the Selective Service System, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Federal Security Agency, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Much progress was also made during the last war in absorbing members 
of racial minorities into the American armed services. Again President 
Truman was not content to accept this improvement without making further 
efforts toward the ultimate goal of a completely equal status for negroes, 
Indians, Mexican-Americans, and all other minorities in the armed forces. 
Accordingly, in 1948, he issued an executive order forbidding all discrimina- 
tion in the defence establishment. To implement this order, the Presidential 
Committee on Equality of Treatment, referred to above, was created and 
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charged with the task of helping to find the specific means by which the new 
policy could be put into effect. The Secretary of Defence also called upon 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to prepare specific programmes whereby 
the President’s order could be effected. Such programmes have been prepared 
and approved by the Secretary. It is too much to say that minorities have 
now been fully integrated into the Nation’s defence system, but discrimination 
has been brought to an end, segregation has been rapidly and substantially 
reduced, and as soon as the negro and other members of minority groups are 
able to overcome the cultural lag which inadequate education and limited 
economic resources have brought about in the past there is every reason to 
believe that they will be accepted and used at all levels of the military hierarchy. 

Here as elsewhere, it is important to realize that the adoption of an official 
ban upon discrimination or segregation does not mean that the negro, for 
example, will immediately be found intermingled with whites in all avenues 
of American life in exactly the same ratio as prevails in the entire population, 
which is roughly one to 10. It will take time for the negro to overcome the 
cultural handicaps to which he has been subjected. As will shortly be indi- 
cated, the negro is currently finding it much easier to gain admission to the 
graduate schools of American universities, public and private, than has 
hitherto been the case. But he is not yet entering these schools in large 
numbers and cannot do so until he has had time to acquire the basic training 
required for admission to such schools. 

A separate word may be said about executive efforts to place federal 
services in such fields as housing, education, and recreation on a fully equali- 
tarian basis. The Federal Housing Agency, which is largely concerned with 
providing financial assistance to local housing authorities and with insuring 
mortgages for individual home-builders, has taken steps to see that federal 
funds are used on a non-discriminatory basis, and it has placed a ban upon 
racial and religious “restrictive covenants” in private real estate deeds and 
agreements. Here as elsewhere, it has as yet proved impossible to place an 
absolute ban upon the use of federal funds in support of local services which 
are provided on a segregated basis. Efforts have been made to secure such a 
ban, but so far the argument has prevailed that local communities having a 
tradition of segregation would simply refuse the federal aid if abandonment 
of segregation were made the price of acceptance. It is further argued that 
federal financial aid to the backward states and communities where most segre- 
gation is found is one of the surest ways of bringing about an improvement 
in moral and cultural attitudes, and an eventual! voluntary abandonment of 
segregation policies. 

The federal government agency with the largest responsibility for recrea- 
tion is the Department of the Interior, which has under it the National Park 
Service maintaining extensive recreation facilities throughout the country 
and, in particular, in the Nation’s capital, the city of Washington. This 
department has adhered firmly to a non-discrimination and non-segregation 
policy even in the face of considerable opposition, as, for example, in the case 
of public swimming pools in Washington. 

Public education in the United States is, under the Constitution, almost 
exclusively a function of state and local government. In general, the 
public schools through the first 12 grades (which carry the average student 
up to the age of 18) are maintained by local governments. Public colleges 
and universities are in most instances operated by the state governments. 
The federal government has been restricted to the maintenance of a few special 
educational institutions, such as Howard University in Washington, and to 
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the supplying of financial aid to the states. Howard is in theory a non-segre. 
gated institution, but in practice has become largely a negro university. The 
public schools in Washington are operated by a semi-autonomous school 
board and a policy of segregation has been maintained. The Congress has 
been unwilling to use its undoubted power to order an end to this policy, and the 
President has seemingly felt that he does not have authority to intervene in 
this situation. Federal funds for educational purposes have always been 
granted to the states on the condition that they be used on a non-discriminatory 
basis, but, as pointed out above, the Congress has not thought it wise to insist 
upon the elimination of segregation as a condition to the acceptance of such 
aid. 

Special mention should be made of the federal government’s relations 
with the American Indian. For more than a century after the establishment 
of the present American Union, many of the Indian tribes regarded themselves 
as sovereign nations and roamed the prairies and mountains of the west 
subject to virtually no control by the white man’s government. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the development and settlement of the 
west brought an end to this independent life of the noble savage red man. 
Since then, large numbers of Indians have been absorbed into the main 
streams of American life. Intermarriage with whites has been common, and 
the possession of “Indian blood” has even been regarded as cause for pride. 
However, many of the Indian tribes have sought to preserve their cultural 
integrity and have settled on “reservations” under the supervision, and with 
the aid, of the federal government. For nearly 100 years there has been a 
federal Bureau of Indian Affairs which has had the duty of developing health, 
welfare, and education programmes for the reservation Indians and of acting 
as the trustee for certain Indian property. In recent years, a vigorous new 
policy has been developed with the goal of placing the Indian upon a sounder 
economic footing. The policy might even be described as an internal “Point 
Four” programme. In the long run, the Bureau of Indian Affairs expects, by 
co-operative arrangements with the Indian groups and the governments of the 
states in which the reservations are located, to promote the incorporation of 
the Indians into the general population. This will not mean the destruction 
of Indian culture, but rather the eventual elimination of federal protection 
and assistance when the reservation Indian has reached a satisfactory educa- 
tional and economic level. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the vigorous efforts made by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman to promote the interests and rights of American 
colonial territories whose populations in many instances contain large numbers 
of non-whites. The Congress has contributed to the progress that has been 
made by the enactment of legislation, but the initiative and continued insis- 
tence upon improvement have been largely the Presidents’. Specifically, 
Puerto Rico has been allowed to elect its own Governor and steps have been 
taken to allow the island to formulate its own constitution. In the Virgin 
Islands a native has been appointed governor by the President. Guam has 
been transferred from military to civil administration, and has been provided 
with an Organic act and a civilian governor. American Samoa and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific are in an intermediate stage leading to transfer 
from military to civil authority, and Organic Acts for them have been intro- 
duced in the United States Congress, though not yet adopted. Two terri- 
tories, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, stand on the verge of statehood. 
President Truman has been unrelenting in his demand that the Congress grant 
statehood to these territories with their large multi-racial populations and 
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there is a chance that the 8lst Congress may still take this step before it adjourns 
in December 1950. 


Tue UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


The United States Supreme Court is a unique tribunal. Perhaps no other 
superior court in any nation enjoys quite as much power or prestige as it does. 
Because of its power to pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress, of 
Presidential activities, and, above all, because of its power to check the 
policies and actions of the forty-eight state governments for compliance 
with the federal Constitution, it has had quite exceptional opportunities of 
influencing the direction of American public policy. In theory, the Court 
has no discretion and merely compares a challenged executive or legislative 
act with the Constitution to see whether the former squares with the latter. 
In practice, the language’ of the Constitution has proved so ambiguous and 
flexible that the Court almost always exercises a rather wide choice in the 
decisions it renders. It is but a slight exaggeration to say that the Court is a 
council of elder statesmen with lifetime tenure who control the broad currents 
of American constitutional development. 

Since 1937, the Supreme Court has been passing through one of the most 
liberal periods in its entire history. Moreover, among the one hundred or 
so cases it decides each year, an unusually large number have raised civil 
rights issues. In turn, a large number of these have dealt with the race 
problem. Any consideration of these cases must begin with a realization 
that racial segregation by law has not in the past been regarded as contrary 
to the Constitution. Since virtually the only statutes in American history 
that have legalized segregation practices have been state and local ones, the 
issue of constitutionality has been centred in those clauses of the federal 
Constitution that restrict the states and their local subdivisions. Among 
these, the all-important clause is that of the Fourteenth Amendement which 
forbids the states to “deny to any person within [their] jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws”. There seems to be little doubt that when this clause 
was added to the Constitution in 1868 it was intended to protect the newly- 
freed slaves against statutory discrimination of any kind, including segregation. 
However, in the closing decade of the nineteenth century a conservative 
Supreme Court ruled in the famous case of Plessy v. Ferguson that the states 
might enact laws providing for the compulsory segregation of the races provided 
public services and facilities supplied on both sides of the race line were equal 
in quality. This was the origin of the famous constitutional principle known 
as “the separate-but-equal rule”. It has never been abandoned by the Court, 
in spite of the fact that it has come to be deplored by dispassionate students of 
constitutional law and of the race problem. In its report, the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights denounced the separate-but-equal rule as “one 
of the outstanding myths of American history”, adding that “it is almost always 
true that while indeed separate, these facilities are far from equal”. And it 
noted with pride that at the time of the 1896 decision in the Plessy case one 
member of the Supreme Court, Justice Harlan, dissented vigorously, saying : 
“Our Constitution is colour blind, and neither knows nor tolerates classes 
among citizens. . . . We boast of the freedom enjoyed by our people above 
all other peoples. But it is difficult to reconcile that boast with a state of 
the law which, practically, puts the brand of servitude and degradation upon 
a large class of our fellow citizens, our equals before the law. The thin 
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disguise of “equal” accommodations . . . will not mislead anyone, or atone 
for the wrong this day done.” 

In the last fifteen years Justice Harlan’s warning has at last been heeded, 
Although unwilling to take the bold step of repudiating the Plessy doctrine 
by holding segregation forbidden by the Constitution, the Supreme Court has, 
in practice, come close to establishing the same result by a less spectacular 
method. This it has done in a series of cases in which it has insisted that 
separate-but-equal facilities must be truly equal if they are to be approved. 
For example, it has held that if a state wishes to segregate the races in its 
publicly operated colleges and universities it must afford negroes every 
facility it offers whites, it must afford them within its own borders, and it 
must provide them as quickly as it does for whites. Actually it has proved 
impossible for many of the 17 states with segregation laws to do this, largely 
because of the prohibitive costs encountered in maintaining dual educational 
systems right up through such expensive graduate schools. as those teaching 
medicine, engineering, and law. Accordingly, in the last four or five years, 
these states have had no choice but to open their graduate schools to negroes, 
and an amazing revolution in the operation of state universities in the south has 
been taking place. Below the graduate school level an effort is still being 
made by the 17 states to maintain the pattern of segregation. But interested 
groups are relentless in challenging in the courts the equality of the separate 
facilities, and the pressure which the Supreme Court continues to put upon 
the 17 states is almost certainly destined to compel them to abandon segrega- 
tion all down the line because of inability to meet the equality test. In the 
meantime, repeated invitations are being extended to the Court to abandon 
the separate-but-equal rule in its entirety, and the pressure of logic and history 
may well compel the Court to take this final step in the near future. 

Since the close of World War II the Court has also struck blows at racial 
segregation in housing, and at laws restricting land ownership and agricultural 
activity by Orientals. Strangely enough, the separate-but-equal doctrine 
has never been followed with respect to the ownership of property, and in 
1917 the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional all state and local laws 
restricting minority racial groups to the ownership of homes within desi- 
gnated “ghetto” neighbourhoods. But segregation was nonetheless achieved 
by means of clauses in private deeds and land-use agreements, known as res- 
trictive covenants. Property subject to such covenants could generally only be 
sold to, or occupied by, whites. It has been estimated that in some large 
American cities the amount of land covered by such racial restrictions ran as 
high as 80 per cent. In 1948, in a spectacular ruling, the Supreme Court 
declared that action by any court, state or federal, in support of a restrictive 
covenant violates the Constitution. This ruling did not touch the legality 
of the restrictive covenant itself, but by denying any court assistance to persons 
seeking to enforce such covenants, the agreements were rendered largely 
useless and meaningless. 

Early in 1948, the Court also held the so-called alien land laws of Cali- 
fornia and certain other Pacific states substantially unconstitutional. These 
laws had been utilized to deny Chinese, Japanese, and other aliens of Oriental 
ancestry the right to own or use farm lands. These laws did not apply to 
the children of such aliens born in the United States, for the latter are American 
citizens and any effort to place them under such a ban would promptly be 
held to violate the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
But since alien parents in California often purchased and held land for their 
citizen children, the effect of the alien land law was in many cases to deny 
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tone citizens as well as aliens the elementary right to engage in farming. The 
1948 Supreme Court decision, although not going to the very heart of the 
ded, constitutional problem, has for all practical purposes brought an end to state 
‘trine efforts to enforce the alien land laws. 
- has, It is necessary to point out that the favourable Supreme Court rulings 
cular of recent years have not, and can not, in themselves solve America’s race 
that problem. As long as local governmental bodies, or private groups of persons 
ved, persist in discriminating against minority racial groups, ways and means can 
in its always be found to get around, temporarily at least, adverse decisions rendered 
very by nine old men in black robes in the Nation’s capital. But the United States 
nd it Supreme Court has always had enormous moral prestige as well as legal 
‘oved power. In the face of the ringing decisions of recent years it is becoming 
rgely increasingly difficult for local governmental bodies or private organizations to 
ional justify, either to themselves or to others, further adherence to discriminatory 
hing policies. In spite of the difficulties in securing full acceptance of the legal 
ears, technicalities of the decisions, the strong position taken by the Supreme Court 
TOES, with respect to race problems is having a profound effect upon the pattern 
h has of American life. 
yeing 
ested 
arate CONGRESS AND THE RACE PROBLEM 
upon 
rega- As has been suggested, the Congress has lagged behind the executive and 
1 the judicial branches of the national government in contributing to a democratic 
ndon solution of America’s race problem. In good part this has been due to the 
story Congress’s character as a conference of representatives of the 48 states and of 
the 435 districts into which the country is divided for election of the members 
acial of the lower house of the Congress. To win the Presidency, however, a 
tural candidate must poll a minimum of 25,000,000 votes in a national election. 
trine To do this his attitudes must be national rather than provincial. Similarly, 
din Supreme Court justices are appointed in such a way that they find it easy and 
laws natural to regard themselves as tribunes of the entire nation. Thus President 
desi- and Supreme Court justices have tended to reflect the national conscience 
eved concerning the race problem, a conscience that has unquestionably reached a 
5 eS. higher moral level than has the conscience of some of the states and localities. 
ly be Many Congressmen, on the other hand, have been plagued by their responsi- 
large bility to their local constituencies whose moral attitudes sometimes leave 
Un as something to be desired. But in spite of this, it is probable that majorities 
sourt exist in both houses of the Congress for the adoption of a vigorous, positive 
ctive national legislative programme in support of full equality and democracy 
ality § for America’s racial minorities. But this majority sentiment has thus far been 
rsons § frustrated by procedural traditions in the Congress which place great power 
rgely § in the hands of recalcitrant minorities. In particular, the tradition of freedom 
of debate in the American Senate, which makes it difficult to vote on the 
Cali- § question of final passage of a bill as long as a minority of Senators want to 


‘hese F continue debate, has prevented the enactment of civil rights legislation. That 
ental fF such a minority can much longer prevent the national legislature of a great 
ly to § nation from fulfilling its democratic destiny seems most unlikely. An Ame- 
rican # rican “dilemma” must and will be turned into an American achievement in 
y be & democratic life. 
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RACIAL PREJUDICE AMONG AMERICAN 
MINORITIES 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


In his classic study of the American race problem Gunnar Myrdal [10}! 
views the problem of inter-group prejudices as a concomitant of the heteroge. 
neity of the American population. He states : “The split of the nation into a 
dominant ‘American’ group and a large number of minority groups means that 
American civilization is permeated by animosities, and prejudices attached 
to ethnic origin or what is popularly recognized as the ‘race’ of the person, 
These animosities or prejudices are commonly advanced in defense of various 
discriminations which tend to keep the minority groups in disadvantaged 
economic and social status.” 

In order to understand many facets of American culture it is necessary to 
understand the heterogeneity of the American population not only as a domi- 
nant contemporary fact, but also its significance in the history and growth of 
the American nation. It is clear that America is a nation of minorities, 
The earliest colonists and the latest political refugees have in common the 
fact that all looked to America as a haven which promised protection from 
some form of persecution. 

In a motivational and practical sense, America was and is indeed a “land 
of opportunity” for the economically, politically, religiously or socially 
oppressed. The early colonizers and each subsequent wave of immigrants— 
with the exception of the native Indians and the Africans who were forcibly 
brought to the new world—were driven to become a part of this new nation by 
some form of personal or group insecurity. One can assume that this inse- 
curity must have been of sufficient intensity to compensate for the disadvantages 
and hardships involved in these peoples leaving their homelands and migra- 
ting to a new world to form a new nation. The dominant positive motiva- 
tion for these people must have been a quest for security and status. 

In the pursuit of these goals the diverse American people welded together a 
pattern of American culture which consists of the following basic themes : 


1. A systematic exploitation of the natural resources of the new land, a 
pushing back of the frontiers ; a glorification of work and pragmatic 
achievement resulting in the rise and deification of a technology which 
has practically dominated the culture and established its materialistic 
base. 

2. A consistent concern with the ideas and practices of a social and political 
equalitarianism and general democratic ideals. This strong emphasis 
on the verbalized ideals of the “American Creed” as an integral aspect 
of American culture can be seen within the context of the basic insecurit) 
motives, the past inferiority status, of the diverse peoples who migrated 
to America. The “American Creed”, like American technology, may 
therefore be seen as a technique accepted and sustained by these peoples 
in order to obtain a previously denied security, integrity and status in 
this new land. 

3. The development of a social hierarchical system which in many respects 


1 Figures in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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seems peculiar to the social, economic and political system of the new 
nation. On a superficial level this new hierarchical pattern might seem 
contradictory to the verbalization of equalitarianism and democratic 
ideology. On a more basic motivational level, however, each is a real, 
fundamental, and consistent aspect of the total pattern of American culture. 
It is conceivable from a psychological point of view that insecure indivi- 
duals in quest of security and status may seek to obtain them not only 
through positive objective methods and moralistic ideas—e.g., work, 
personal achievement and democratic verbalizations—but may attempt, 
within the same pattern of motivation and behaviour, to enhance their 
personal status by denying security to other persons. The ability to exer- 
cise this power over others may bring with it subjective security and 
status satisfactions which equal or surpass the degree of satisfaction cbtai- 
nable by actual concrete efforts. For example, the white American’s 
espousal of the American Creed is real and meaningful for him. It is 
the expression of his desire for equality, security and status. His denial 
of these to the negro is a manifestation of this same desire for status and an 
.enhancement of his subjective feelings of having obtained a superior status. 
In this sense the “American Creed” and American racism are not contra- 
dictory, but compatible ingredients of the American pattern. 


The problem of racial prejudice among American minority groups must be 
seen not as an isolated social phenomenon, but as a social fact which is meaning- 
ful within the larger context of a complex American society. Viewed from 
this perspective the problem is not likely to be given the distorted interpreta- 
tions that prejudice found among minorities indicates some special defects of 
these minority peoples, or that the existence of prejudice proves the inevitability 
or justifiability of prejudice as a human trait. Rather, it becomes clear that 
just as minorities have similar status and security needs to those of the dominant 
groups of a given society, so they will have similar patterns of expressing these 
needs and seeking to satisfy them. Indeed, the inferior status which is gene- 
rally assigned to rejected minority groups may not only intensify their status 
needs and lead to an intensification of hostility feelings against their specific 
oppressors, but may also increase the level of generalized social hostility as well. 

As a matter of fact, America, both historically and contemporaneously, 
consists of many different groups of people with different degrees of negative 
minority status assigned to each group. The process of amalgamation into 
a homogeneous American people has been and continues to be a real social 
process characteristic of the growth of the American nation. This assimila- 
tion process, however, has been for the most part restricted to white Europeans 
with special preference granted to northern Europeans. Although southern 
and eastern Europeans are not rigidly excluded, the processes of assimilation 
and acceptance into the American melting pot appear slower and more 
difficult for them. 

This assimilation process is made possible and facilitated by the basic Ame- 
rican assumption and by the reality of social and economic upward mobility. 
It should be pointed out that the reality of upward mobility characteristic of 
the American scene seemed dependent upon the fact that the American culture 
until relatively recently was a growing, expanding, and essentially a frontier 
culture. This new culture not only offered opportunities to new migrants 
to better themselves, but welcomed them as new partners in the challenging 
effort of building a new nation which was destined to become great through the 
success of their efforts. 
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In spite of the initially ample opportunities for increasing personal status 
and security in this new and developing culture, success in this quest by 
individuals and groups could not be achieved without intense competition 
with other individuals and groups. As the culture continued to develop and 
opportunities decreased, this competition for status seemed generally to 
increase. Each new wave of white European immigrants found itself initially 
at the bottom of the American status hierarchy, with only the negro as a 
caste-like rejected group which it could look down upon. 

In addition, since each new group tended to attempt to maintain some 
aspects of its previous cultural patterns at the same time as it sought to benefit 
from the American economic and political structure, varying degrees of iden- 
tifiable differentiation tended to persist among them and formed the basis for 
evaluation, competition and intergroup hostility. Almost invariably the 
newest migrant group was considered peculiar and sometimes a threat to the 
security and status of the older Americans. A pattern of stereotyped ideas 
concerning these new migrants developed. They were considered inferior, 
crude, dirty, willing to work for starvation wages, thereby undermining the job 
security of the “Americans” (older migrants) and unwilling to be assimilated 
into the American pattern. While these stereotyped concepts were more likely 
to be applied to the southern and eastern Europeans, it is of interest to note 
that the wave of Irish migrants to the north-eastern states of America during 
the early and middle part of the nineteenth century not only resulted in a 
torrent of abusive statements about the inferiority of the Irish and the threat 
to the American nation which they and Catholicism presented, but resulted 
also in the development of an organized political movement against them. 

Subject to this type of pressure and hostility, it was necessary for each new 
group to seek to remove itself from this unenviable inferior role or status. One 
way of doing this was to seek the protective colouration of assimilation into 
the American scene and to give up those aspects of their previous culture which 
were the more obvious indicators of difference. It was essential for their 
security and status that these groups became “Americanized”. In the Ameri- 
canization process some of these groups sought protective political power and 
some sought economic security in specialized areas. 

An important aspect of this resocialization process is the acquisition of 
“American” values and attitudes. Each of these new groups learned and 
practised—if they wanted to be American—the prevailing American social 
and racial attitudes. This social learning was reinforced and facilitated 
by the actual insecurity and status needs of these new migrants, their quest 
for acceptance by and identification with Americans, and their realistic need 
to compete with other groups for a higher status in the American social, 
political and economic hierarchy. Seen from this point of view one can then 
understand why the most recent migrants were sometimes the most overtly 
hostile in their attitudes and behaviour toward the American negro and 
toward Orientals on the West Coast. 


SELF-HATRED AMONG AMERICAN MINORITIES 


Some of the minorities groups give evidences of having accepted the prevailing 
American negative attitudes about themselves. Investigators have found 
evidence of self-rejection among American negro children as early as four and 
five years of age [3, 4, 5, 11, 12]. The phenomenon of anti-semitism among 
Jews has been explored by some investigators and social science theorists 
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status [7]. One investigator found feelings of inferiority and a tendency to reject 


est by the national heritage of their parents among Italian children in New York 
tition City [13]. 













































p and James Bayton [1, 2], in a series of studies of negro college students, found 
lly to that these also have negative stereotypes of the negro. However, they exempt 
itially themselves from the generally negative ideas which they have about the 
> asa average negro. ‘This process of self-hatred in negroes was found by the Clarks 
[3] in very young negro children and seems to persist with appropriate modi- 
some fications through various stages of adulthood. 
enefit It seems that this attitude of racial self rejection is more apparent among 
iden- upper-class members of American minority groups. The more disturbing 
‘is for behaviour patterns of the minority groups are seen by the upper-class members 
y the of the minority as being essentially lower-class patterns of adjustment which 
O the are not only objectionable and embarrassing, but also the cause of the preju- 
ideas dice and discrimination which the dominant group directs toward the members 
erior, of the minority. Acting upon this premise the upper-class minority member 
€ job resents his lower-class brothers, blames them for his low status in the dominant 
lated society, and seeks to disassociate himself from them as much as possible. 
ikely This pattern does not exist without ambivalence and guilt feelings; particu- 
note larly when it does not lead to success in the attempts of these upper-class 
Iring minority members to assimilate with the dominant group. Continued rejec- 
in a tion by the dominant group makes it necessary to continue to be hostile toward 
rreat them as well as toward the lower-class members of their own group. 
ulted The lower-class members of American minority groups seem to express 
more directly their hostility and aggression toward the dominant group and 
new toward their own group. This seems particularly true of the negro minority. 
One While lower-class minority members may gain some vicarious satisfactions 
into from the attainments of an upper-class minority person, there is “ambiva- 
hich lence” also, owing to awareness of the class distinctions within the group. 
their Among the negro minority the problem of intra-group hostility is further 
neri- complicated by variations in skin colour, hair texture, and physiognomy found 
and among the individuals classified as negroes by the American social system. 
Negroes who are light in skin colour and who have hair texture and facial fea- 
n of tures similar to whites generally have or assume higher social status within 
and the negro group. Indeed, some individuals who have some negro ancestry, 
cial but who are indistinguishable from whites in appearance, may cross the invi- 
ated sible but fixed boundaries which separate the two races and live, work and 
uest play as an American white person rather than as a rejected negro. 
eed This complicating factor of skin colour contributes to the intra-group 
cial, relationship problems of the American negro in many ways. Negro women 
hen with lighter skin colour are generally preferred. Those with dark skin accept 
rtly this social reality only with resentment and at times open hostility. There is 
and some evidence that the negro is attempting to adjust himself to this dilemma 
by rejecting either extremes of skin colour and expressing preference for brown, 
[3, 9]. 


Since there are no significant skin colour differences among Jews in America, 
the problem of self hatred in this minority group must be understood in terms 
of other factors ; e.g., social and economic position, degree of religious ortho- 


ling doxy, assimilationist aspirations, etc. It seems clear that hostilities and 
ind ambivalent feelings exist among the various classes and types of Jews and that 
and these intra-group feelings not only reflect a characteristic heterogeneity of 
yng national backgrounds among the Jewish people as a whole, but also reflect 
ists the acceptance of the American pattern of the basis for cleavages among 
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people. Among these cleavage factors are social and economic status and 
aspirations, amount of actual economic and political power, and degree of 
Americanization. The recent anti-Semitic excesses in Nazi-dominated Europe 
tended to weld a solidarity among American Jews as among Jews throughout 
the world. This mobilization for group self-preservation appears to have 
resulted in the control of the more overt display of intra-group cleavages among 
Jews. 

The following facts, however, remain as integral aspects of the complex 
pattern of Jewish living within the total American scene; differential status 
among Jews; resentment of lower status against higher-class Jews; avoi- 
dance of identification with lower-class Jews by higher-class Jews; and some 
degree of self-hatred among Jews as indicated by denial of Jewishness and the 
changing of religion and names. 

These patterns of ambivalence and self-hatred are not restricted to the 
negro and Jewish minorities in America but found in varying degrees among 
all American minorities who are considered inferior by the dominant group 
and who are required to maintain functional contact with the dominant 
culture. 


INTERMINORITY PREJUDICES 


An examination of the voluminous literature in the field of race relations 
reveals that the problem of racial attitudes among American minority peoples 
has not been extensively studied. The available published material in this 
specific area has dealt for the most part with the problem of the relations 
between negroes and Jews who constitute the two chief minority groups. Many 
ofthe insights gained through an analysis of the pattern of relationship between 
these two groups may be used to understand the pattern of relationship among 
other minority groups. On the other hand, there are some special if not 
unique areas of contact between these two groups. Jewish merchants seem 
to be more common in negro neighbourhoods; Jews generally employ 
negroes as domestics and for other forms of work; it is a prevalent belief 
among negroes that most of their landlords are Jewish. 

In examining the pattern of negro-Jewish relations one finds that, compared 
to other white groups in America, Jews are generally less prejudiced toward 
negroes. Also, while antisemitism among negroes exists, its average intensity 
does not appear to be as high as among white Gentile groups. Furthermore 
there seems to be some evidence that during and since World War II rela- 
tions between Jews and negroes have improved. Jewish and negro organiza- 
tions for the first time during this period have co-operated in fighting for the 
passage of civil rights legislation and in bringing cases involving the rights 
of minority groups before the U.S. Supreme Court. Jewish philanthropists 
have played an outstanding role in the financial support of organizations set 
up to improve the economic, political and housing conditions of negroes. 

With full regard for the significance of these and other signs of real gains 
in the relations between Jews and negroes, there is still need for an objective 
analysis of the active factors involved in the pattern of residual anti-semis 
tism among negroes and anti-negro feelings among Jews. Such an analysi- 
could serve as a basis for further improvement in the relationships between 
these two groups, and also as a theoretical framework for the understanding 
of some of the aspects of inter-racial prejudices in general, including specifi- 
cally inter-minority group prejudices. 
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In order to understand the more negative aspects of Jewish-negro 
relations one must realize that each of these groups has a relatively insecure 
status in the dominant American culture; each suffers from the psycholo- 
gical threats of humiliation; each has been, in different degrees and kind, the 
victim of organized bigotry. One cannot assume, because rejected minority 
groups share feelings of insecurity, that this in itself leads to feelings of kinship 
and understanding among them. On the contrary this common ground of 
insecurity may lead to antagonism toward other individuals sharing this 
insecurity. It may also lead to an intensification of fear, suspicion and at 
times active hostility as each group competes in efforts to escape relegation 
to the lowest status in the social hierarchy. 

G.B. Johnson [6] explains the pattern of relationships between the Croatans 
Indians of North Carolina and the negroes in that area in terms of the tendency 
on the part of these Indians to avoid the stigma of negro kinship and thus to 
seek to be identified with the American white man. According to Johnson : 
“Ttis this wish that dominates his behaviour and determines his modes of personal 
adjustment to the other races...” This example illustrates another thread in the 
complex pattern of prejudiced attitudes of one minority group towards another. 
There is the tendency of each rejected minority to seek some basis for identifica- 
tion and contact with the attitudes of the dominant majority, especially if 
by so doing it is able to escape subjectively and temporarily the full impact 
of its own minority status. Negroes who engage in anti-semitic conversations 
with Gentile whites are probably indulging in the temptation to take advantage 
of this admittedly shaky bridge to self-validation, otherwise denied him by 
colour prejudice. By the same token, a Jew may establish an equally fragile 
bond with the Gentile white by discussing the “shiftlessness and unreliability 
of negroes” or “how intolerable it would be if negroes were to move into 
‘white’ neighbourhoods”. 

In each minority group there may be a feeling usually unexpressed that the 
presence of other rejected minorities will deflect the full brunt of the anta- 
gonism of the majority from itself. The other group may be looked upon as 
a buffer, having protective value only as long as its marginal insecure status 
persists. Prejudice against Jews is less in the south, where there are large 
numbers of rejected negroes, and greater in the New England states where 
there are relatively few negroes. Prejudice against negroes is somewhat less 
intense in the west coast states, where there is aconcentration of the Oriental 
and Mexican minority groups. 

Further, it appears that the insecurity arising from a rejected minority 
status tends to develop and intensify a protective ethnocentricism within 
each minority group which makes for further antagonism toward other 
groups —and particularly other minority groups. It may be also that 
the insecure minority group member derives ego-satisfactions from his 
antagonism to members of other groups. This antagonism serves to 
compensate him for his own feelings of inferiority. The need for the 
assertion of personal status and self-esteem, based upon the assumed 
inferiority of others, may be intense in persons belonging to a rejected 
minority group. 

Another less tangible factor which emerges in this analysis is that of pro- 
jected self-hatred. When the attitude of the dominant society is predominantly 
negative to a given group, the members of that group may be influenced even 
to the point of learning to hate their own group with which they are identified. 
This phenomenon was discussed in the first part of this article. It is possible 
that this self-hatred, being in direct conflict with the need for self-respect, may 
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be repressed and express itself in the disguised form of hostility toward another 
minority group. 

In evaluating the pattern of relationship between any two given minority 
groups in the American culture any combination of the factors in this theore- 
tical analysis may emerge. The particular pattern would seem to depend 
upon the nature and amount of contact between the two groups; the nature of 
the competitive relationship; the degree to which one or the other of the groups 
is capable of upward mobility in the social and economic hierarchy; and other 
relevant historical and contemporary forces which are operative. 

It seems clear from the above analysis that the problem of inter-group 
prejudices among members of rejected minority groups cannot be properly 
understood from a sentimental or moralizing point of view. This sector of 
American inter-group relations must be understood within an objective and 
realistic framework. Valuable and practical theoretical insights can be 
obtained only through a search for the pertinent facts, which must then be 
evaluated in terms of a sound idealogical framework constructed of human 
values and clear concepts of the goals of an efficient democratic society. Fear 
of facts, wishful thinking, an attitude of opportunistic expediency, blind adhe- 
rence to ethnocentric status symbols, willingness to exploit the misery of 
others for the benefit of one’s self and one’s own group, willingness to make 
concessions to some symptoms of the pathology afflicting the whole society 
while decrying others which are personally intolerable; these patterns make 
hollow the apparent improvements in American race relations and block 
fundamental positive changes. 

It must be re-emphasized that the problem of prejudices among minority 
groups probably has little significance in itself. The significance of this pro- 
blem lies in the fact that it is a crucial symptom of the pathological state of 
the larger society. Further it indicates the fact that the pathologies of the 
dominant society infect all groups and individuals within that society. Few 
can escape. Even the hated learn to hate themselves and hate others who are 
equally hated. Social hate is not only virulent but also highly contagious. 
In a racialist society this obvious pathology becomes the social norm. It is 
the greater tragedy, as indicated by the extent of the barbaric racialism of 
Nazism, that the social normality of this pathology does not decrease its viru- 
lence and its socially destructive potentials. Practically no group is immune, 
and the acceptance of racial prejudices in racialist societies gives the illusion 
of bringing certain immunities and privileges, these prejudices have for the 
prejudiced certain apparent social, political, economic and _ psychological 
functional value. It would seem to follow that it is futile to attack the problem 
of prejudices among minority groups as if it were a special and isolated pheno- 
menon. 

This problem is rooted in the tendency of human beings to seek personal 
protection within the confines of constricted group identifications and primary 
loyalties. Ethnocentricism is but one manifestation of this phenomenon. 
Chauvinistic nationalism and intense class and caste distinctions and hierar- 
chies are other and more basic examples of this tendency of man to establish 
cleavages among men and the history of human civilization suggests that 
these cleavages eventually lead to some manifestation of hostility among the 
separate groups. 

The solution of the problem of prejudices among minorities, therefore, is 
dependent upon the solution of the problem of prejudices among all human 
beings. It does not appear that contemporary man can enjoy the luxury of 
intense nationalism, class privileges, and imperialistic and ethnocentric exploi- 
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tation of his fellow man without paying a high cost in basic social instability. 
Inter-group frictions are indications of the procéss of social disintegration. It 
is a paradox—which none the less appears to be true—that the intensification 
of constricted group loyalties, as a protective device for particular groups in 
a disintegrating society, does not protect either the group or the society but 
rather accelerates the rate of social disintegration. 

The seriousness of the threat confronting contemporary human societies 
demands equally serious and drastic attempts at solution. Any comprehensive 
plan for the stabilizing of human society must include the development of 
some technique whereby large numbers of human beings everywhere can be 
persuaded that it is to their interest—and that it is necessary for the preser- 
vation and progress of the positive values of our civilization—that they discard 
the traditional narrow group loyalties, or at least that they submerge them in 
larger group loyalties as a prerequisite for the stability and continuation of 
civilization. Loyalty to mankind must be given priority over all other 
loyalties. 
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INTER-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


RosBertT C. Jones AnD INGEBORG H. JoNEs 


The fact that this essay is limited to a discussion of only a few of the co-operative 
efforts and trends in the social sciences, which are being extended across nation- 
al boundaries in the western hemisphere, should not be taken to indicate 
lack of interest in other areas or failure to recognize other important contribu- 
tions. It is the author’s observation, however, that just as local activities 
within individual countries can be made to strengthen each other and build 
up strong national organization, so relations between regional and interna- 
tional activities can be made to be mutually helpful. As a mater of fact, 
national and international activities are already so interwoven as to be 
scarcely extricable. 

A separate article might well be devoted to the regional activities 
of the United Nations, the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
the International Labour Office, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the International Refugee Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
other organizations which are not restricted to western hemisphere coun- 
tries. These organizations have had to be ignored because of limitation 
of space. 

Furthermore, this essay mainly deals with the more formal organizationa! 
activities only and with publications, whereas the intimate personal aspects 
of inter-American co-operation—individual friendships between scholars in 
different countries, the personal experiences of students and teachers outside 
their homeland, the interest of local social science organizations in foreign 
affairs—are what give meaning, substance and also stimulus to wider relations 
and activities. 

The writer would have liked to give each of the separate disciplines an 
importance corresponding to its actual development; but this was not possible. 
Therefore, neither frequency of mention nor the space devoted to any given 
topic should be considered to reflect much more than personal interest or 
immediate availability of information. 

It is only very recently that it has been recognized how much’ the 
thought and interests of all scholars are influenced by the cultural envi- 
ronment in which they live and work. This is not in itself a reflection 
on the validity of their thinking but it does indicate a limitation which, 
unless taken into account, may easily lead to erroneous conclusions. This 
is particularly true in the social sciences which are still in an_ initial 
stage of development. One of the by-products of intensive study of the 
literature of two or more countries with different conditions and _tradi- 
tions is the recognition of differences in philosophical background and 
in basic premises. Such recognition, however does not necessarily mean 
that their exact nature will be understood. Sympathetic examination 
of variations in the cultural environment and in historical experience 
not only tend to promote mutual acquaintance and co-operation but 
would also make it possible for scholars to approach their own work 
more critically. Even anthropologists have at times forgotten that their 
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observations are coloured by cultural factors which exist in their own 
society. ? 

Although it is difficult to generalize about countries in the western hemis- 
phere because of the great differences among them, it might be stated that the 
social sciences have generally arrived at a critical stage of development in 
Latin America because the need for a better understanding of economic and 
social conditions and trends has been recognized as necessary for effective 
development; it has been seen that the dilettante scholarship of the past could 
not meet the demands being placed upon it. Social science faculties are being 
organized and strengthened, young economists, sociologists, social workers 
and others are being sent abroad for study, and outstanding social scientists 
from other countries are being invited as lecturers and consultants. Those 
who feel they have a vested interest in conditions remaining as they are may 
oppose this development; social scientists and practitioners should therefore 
demonstrate the usefulness of their work if they are to share in the limited 
resources available for carrying on intellectual activities. The breakdown of 
ancient feudalistic society, increasing industrialization and the restive move- 
ment of populations are also creating problems which demand immediate 
attention. 

For genuine understanding, detailed information about the work of 
social scientists in each country must be made available. Adequate exchange 
of bibliographical data is of great importance in this connexion. The Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, now being sponsored by the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C., constitutes the most comprehensive effort of 
this type in the western hemisphere. The literature in various fields is annually 
surveyed by distinguished scholars from South, Central and North America, 
and efforts are made to include all important references to studies of Latin 
American countries. There are chapters devoted to practically all the social 
sciences. The United States, Canada, and dependent territories, possessions 
and colonies are not included. Delay in publication has reduced the 
value of this undertaking in the past, but work is now being speeded up. 
Volume XIII covering 1947 is now available; the material for 1948 has been 
indexed; and compilation of the material for 1949 will soon be completed. 

In spite of the neglect which the social sciences have suffered in the past, 
a number of libraries have been giving increasing attention to building up 
their resources for research in the social science aspects of inter-American 
relations and to improving their relevant cataloguing services. The Univer- 
sity of California Library at Berkeley and the Newberry Library at Chicago 
are particularly well-known for their wealth of material on the colonia! period, 
the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress and the Columbus Memo- 
rial Library of the Pan-American Union are noted for their general collections 
on Latin America. The Columbus Memorial Library will begin issuing a 
quarterly magazine, Review of Inter-American Bibliography, in October 1950. 
The contribution which some periodicals, particularly in Latin America, are 
making to inter-American bibliographical work is mentioned elsewhere. 

When the Division of Labour and Social Information of the Pan-American 
Union was established in 1940, the lack of information about source material 
was so great that considerable attention had to be given to bibliographical 
1 Only a very few initial studies have been made along this line. These include : Frondizi, 

Risieri, “Tendencies in Contemporary Latin American Philosophy”, in Proceedings of the Inter- 
American Conference on Intellectual Exchange, June 16 and 17, 1943; Davis, Harold E., ‘Social 
and Political Thought in Latin America”, in Roucek, Josepn 5. (Editor), Twentieth Century 


Political Thought, New York, 1946, Chapter, XXIII p. 488 seg.; and Leonard, Irving A., Hispanic 
America and Science, Florida, December 1949, 23 pp. 
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work. Dr. Richard Behrendt has recently published a small volume on 
modern Latin America in social science literature.* 

In other American countries, the many social science publications in English 
have had a limited distribution owing to their comparatively high cost, parti- 
cularly when translated into the deflated currencies of most Latin American 
countries. Anincreasing number, however, are being translated into Spanish 
and Portuguese, and are being made available in less expensive editions, 
Certain publishers, such as the Fondo de Cultura Economica in Mexico, are 
of particular note in this connexion. Outstanding Latin American contri- 
butions to the social sciences are more and more frequently being translated 
into English. Exchange between Spanish, Portuguese and French-speaking 
peoples is greatly facilitated by the similarity of those languages. 

Scholars in almost all countries seem to have become concerned about the 
development of the social sciences and have sought to evaluate the work 
which has been and is being done. Such studies are not in general widely 
known, however, nor have they often been translated. The literature about 
social science developments in the United States is so voluminous as to 
require separate consideration, but very little of this information is available 
in Spanish, Portuguese or French. One of the most recent articles was that 
of Ermine W. Voegelin on “Anthropology in American Universities”, which 
appeared in the July-September 1950 issue of the American Anthropologist.? 
Some surveys of Latin American work have also appeared in English.* Ralph 
L. Beals of the University of California at Los Angeles, made a study of social 
science research in Latin America for the Social Science Research Council in 
1948 and 1949, and visited all the countries of South America, Cuba, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. It is expected that his report will eventually be published. 

One of the most recent Latin American contributions of this type is Juan 
Comas’ Bosquejo Histérico de la Antropologia en Mexico (Historical Summary 
of Anthropology in Mexico), which appears in the current issue of the Revista 
Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos.*| A complete enumeration of similar 
essays would unfortunately require much more space than is available, but 
mention might be made of Alfredo Poviiia’s Historia de la Sociologia Latino- 
americana,> Donald Pierson’s Survey of the Literature on Brazil of Sociological 


1 Albuquerque, N. M., The University of New Mexico Press, 1949, 152 pp. 
2 American Anthropologist, Vol. 52, No. 3, July-September, 1959, pp. 350-391. 
8 These include : Bernard, L. L., in Seligman, Edwin R. A., and Alvin Johnson, Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, New York, 1930, Vol. I-I1, Chapter IX, pp. 301-20; Chapter XLVII 
of H. E. Barnes (Editor), An Introduction to the History of Sociology, Chicago, 1948, pp. 902- 
30; “The Development and Present Tendencies of Sociology in Argentina”, Social Forces, 
Vol. VI, pp. 13-27 (September 1927); ‘Sociology in Argentina”, American Journal of Sociology 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 110-17 (July 1927); Bastide, Roger, ‘Sociology in Latin America”, 
in Gurvitch, G. D. and Wilbert Moore (Editors) Twentieth Century Sociology, New York, 1945, 
pp. 615-37; Hoppee, Rex D., ‘“‘The Status of Sociology in Latin America’’, in Institute of 
Latin American Studies’ publication Intellectual Trends in Latin America; Austin, The University 
of Texas, 1945, pp- 99-110; Fitzgibbon, Russell M., The Status of the Science of Government in 
tin America pp. 12-20, also in Intellectual Trends in Latin America, 1945; and ibid, Nelson, 
Eastin, Some Recent Developments in Economic Thought in Mexico, 1945, pp. 90-98; No. 5 of the 
Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University of 
Buenos Aires, published in 1947, contained a number of articles in Spanish on the develop- 
ment of sociology in various countries, including the United States, Mexico, Ecuador and 
Uruguay; Brown Castillo, Gerardo, “Sociology in Brazil”, The Social Sciences in Mexico and 
News about the Social Sciences in South and Central America, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1947, pp. 91-107; 
Recaséns Sichas, Luis, ““The Social Sciences in Argentina”, The Social Sciences in Mexico 
and News about the Social Sciences in South and Central America, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1947, pp. 70-90, 
and Vol. I, No. 2, Fall 1947, pp. 78-99; and Beals, Ralph L., “The Social Sciences in South 
America”’, Items, Vol. 1V, No. 1, March 1950, pp. I-5. 
Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos, Vol. XI, 1950, pp. 97-192. 
Mexico, Fondo de la Cultura Econémica, 1941, 236 pp. Also see his chapter : “‘La Sociologia 
Argentina, su Pasado y su Presente” in Burgin, Miron (Editor) Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, 1941, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, Vol. 1-6, pp. 592-604. 
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Significance Published up to 1940, Harold E. Davis’ Social Science Trends in 
Latin America,? and Fernando de Azevedo’s essay A Sociologia na América 
Latina, particularmente no Brazil.* 

The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, the Department of 

Cultural Affairs of the Pan-American Union, and the former Joint Committee 
h on Latin American Studies (sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Social Science Research Council and the National Research 
Council of the United States) have at various intervals surveyed the research 
work on Latin America being done in the United States. 
j Until recently, little encouragement was given to the promotion of co-opera- 
tive social research projects. The development of studies of a broad regional 
character which require various types of specialized knowledge has, however, 
given considerable stimulus to collaboration. It is becoming apparent that 
most of the difficulties formerly encountered in such investigation are avoid- 
able, for they are largely due to lack of experience and training in co-opera- 
tion. Scholars from’ regions under survey are now being encouraged to 
participate and the value of their contributions is more clearly recognized. 

Due to the general absence of accurate, readily accessible information 
about prevailing social and economic conditions in Latin America, most of 
the important social science studies of that area were carried out under great 
; difficulties and cost heavily in terms of personal effort. Research has to a 
large extent been restricted to descriptive studies or was of a philosophical 
| character; at times, it yielded brilliant generalizations, but it was based on 
general observations rather than on detailed analyses. The few exceptions 
have usually been projects in which a group of scholars worked together, as was 
the case in Manuel Gamio’s survey of the Valley of San Juan Teotihuacan in 
Mexico. The advantages of inter-disciplinary co-operation in area studies 
are such that the narrow confines of traditional disciplines are in a number 
of cases quickly and forcibly abolished. It has been easier for social scientists 
in the less-developed countries to see the dangers which lie in specialization 
than for those living in areas where technical progress has made possible a 
much greater division of labour. On the other hand, the political instability 
of most under-developed nations and a lack of resources with which to carry 
on their work have made it difficult for research to be done adequately. A 
joining of forces has repeatedly proven to be of benefit to both those who 
stress the broader philosophical aspects of science and those who stress technical 
perfection. 


1 Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 

? Washington, D.C., 1950, 136 pp. 

3 Revista de Historia, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 339-61. For an earlier article on Brazilian sociology see, 
Lins, Mario, ‘“‘Tendencias de la Sociologia en el Brasil’, Revista del Instituto de Sociologta 
Boliviana, Year III, No. 3, 1943-44, pp- 15-33- 

4 D’Eca, Raul-Compiler, ‘Latin American Studies in American Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, Academic Year 1938-39”, Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 1940, p. 96; Mar- 
chant, Alexander and Charmion Shelby (Editors), John E. Englekirk (Advisory Editor), 
“Investigations in Progress in the United States in the Field of Latin American Humanistic 
and Social Science Studies”, preliminary edition, Washington, D.C., The Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress, 1942, 236 pp. (mimeo); Leonard, Irving A., “A Survey of Per- 
sonnel and Activities in Latin American Aspects of the Humanities and Social Sciences at 
Twenty Universities in the United States”, Votes on Latin American Studies, April 1943, No. 1, 
pp. 7-46; Hilton, Ronald, Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organizations in the 
United States, Toronto, Canada, 1942, 441 pp.; Hanke, Lewis, ‘““The Development of Latin 
American Studies in the United States, 1939-1945”, The Americas, Vol. 1V, No.1, July 1947, 
Academy of American Franciscan History, Washington, D.C.; Brand, Donald D., “United 
States—Mexican Scientific and Cultural Relations”, The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., January 1948; and Lesser, Alexander, ‘“‘Survey of 
Research on Latin America by United States Scientists and Institutions’, Washington, D.C., 
National Research Council, 1946, 133 pp- (mimeo). 
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The technical and financial resources available to social scientists in the 
United States, although limited, have been sufficient to enable them to carry 
on significant social research in a number of Latin American countries as 
well as in their own country. A number of universities in the United States 
have set up field research projects for student training in Latin America. 

The Smithsonian Institution of Washington, D.C. together with the 
United States Department of State is sponsoring “The Institute of Social 
Anthropology” which carries on a co-operative programme of research and 
teaching in Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Peru. It is also publishing The 
Handbook of South American Indians composed of six volumes of selected studies 
of indigenous groups on the southern continent. 

As far as is known, no Latin American educational institutions have initi- 
ated research in other countries. This may be due to the fact that few of 
them have a particularly strong programme of field research of any kind. 
An increasing number of economists, anthropologists and other social scientists 
from the more technically advanced nations are however being invited to 
participate in the development of programmes in those countries which are less 
developed. Most of these experts do not come from the universities but are on 
the staff of national banks, social security institutes and development corpo- 
rations, and have received training abroad as well as in their own countries. 

Certain academic institutions have distinguished themselves by the amount 
of attention they have given to the study of other countries and regions of the 
western world, and by the special efforts they have made to familiarize students 
with social science developments in other nations. A few have also rather 
regularly invited scholars from other parts of the Americas as lecturers. Some, 
in addition, have made special efforts to attract students from other countries 
of the western hemisphere. Among those worthy of mention in the United 
States are the Universities of California, Stanford, New Mexico, Texas, 
Tulane, Florida, North Carolina, Vanderbilt and Columbia. Among Latin 
American institutions which have given some attention to developing contacts 
with other countries are the National University of Mexico, the University 
of San Marcos, Lima, Pert, the University of Chile,! and the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. The University of Puerto Rico is beginning to become 
aware of the possibilities which are open to it of becoming a centre of 
inter-American student training, particularly in the social sciences, public 
administration and social work. In the social sciences, the National School 
of Anthropology in Mexico and the Escola de Sociologia e Politica of Sao 
Paulo are especially well known for the hospitality they have extended to 
teachers and students from other countries. It is conceivable that if an 

inter-American University is ever established, it might develop an institute 
of social research. Such a step was recommended at the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress in 1940. 

The Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan-American Union has 
recently published a survey of the courses on Latin America being offered 
in the United States.2. The names of the institutions where the courses are 
given, officers of instruction, the subjects taught and the major publications used 
are listed. It is planned to keep this information up to date. In the extensive 
introduction there is some discussion of social science courses. A series of 


1 Poblete Troncoso, Moisés, “The Seminar of Economic and Social Sciences of the Faculty of 
Legal and Social Sciences of the University of Chile”, The Social Sciences in Mexico and News 
about the Social Sciences in South and Central America, Vol. I, No. 1, May 1947, pp. 109-113. 

? Hart, Estellita, Courses on Latin America in Institutions of Higher Learning in the United States, 1948- 
49, Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 1949, p. 291. 
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studies of Latin American universities has also been published and information 
has been included in these volumes regarding social science faculties and 
institutes. Unfortunately, most of the latter surveys are out of print at the 
present time and all of the republics were not covered. 

Closely related to the evaluation of the social science literature of specific 
countries is the compilation of biographical data regarding the principal 
contributors to the developing body of knowledge. The third edition of the 
International Directory of Anthropologists has just been issued under the joint 
auspices of the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology of 
the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council and the American Anthropological Association but it is noticeable 
that not a single one of the contributing editors was from Latin America. 
The Committee on Latin American Geography of the Division of Geology 
and Geography of the above-mentioned Council issued a report on research 
projects in the Caribbean and a directory of personnel and institutions in 
Mexico early in 1950.!_ The Inter-American Statistical Institute has published 
a directory of statistical personnel in the Americas which is now in its fourth 
edition.2 Another source of information worthy of mention is the Revista Mext- 
cana de Sociologéa which in each issue publishes the data regarding its principal 
collaborators with biographical sketches, lists of published works and 
photographs. 

One of the problems with which social scientists have been concerned is the 
development of a vocabulary which will enable them to explore concepts in 
objective terms. Differences in language complicate this task. Neverthe- 
less several attempts have been made to work on. this problem. Among the 
most recent of these is the Inter-American Statistical Institute’s compilation 
Statistical Vocabulary,? which attempts to compare technical terms in the 
statistical field in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French. 

While at the Pan-American Union (1942-1950), the writer tried in a 
modest, informal way to help stimulate, co-ordinate and guide social research, 
particularly that which would likely be helpful in reaching a better understand- 
ing of social problems which have direct international implications. Situa- 
tions about which information was urgently required were indicated, and 
scholars and practitioners concerned with the same or related problems were 
informed of each other’s interests and encouraged to collaborate. An effort 
was also made to strengthen the bibliographical work being done in the social 
field since it was found that social science and social work had in general 
been ignored by cataloguers and bibliographers. Because practical work 
and theoretical work are interdependent, persons primarily interested in 
practical programmes were informed of studies which would be of value to 
them, and specialists in research were told of instances in which their concepts 
and hypotheses were being utilized, in order that co-operative relationships 
might be established. 

Both social practitioners and scientists are beginning to realize the need 
for objectively examining the procedures followed in trying to render spe- 
cific types of service or to improve conditions. Such examination is required 


‘Jones, Clarence, F., Rafael Pico and Donald Brand, ‘‘Report of the Committee on Latin 
American Geography 1948-49 including the report of the Sub-committee on the West Indies 
and of the Sub-committee on Mexico”, Washington, D.C., National Research Council, 
March 1950, 62 pp. (mimeo). 

* Directory of Statistical Personnel in the American Nations, 1949, Washington, D.C., Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Institute, August 1949, 155 pp. 

* Statistical Vocabulary, Washington, D.C., Inter-American Statistical Institute, June 1950, 


117 pp. 
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not only for evaluation purposes but also because actual situations often present 
conditions resembling those created in the laboratory and thus afford an 
opportunity for experimentation. It is currently being recognized that one 
of the serious gaps in our knowledge is lack of information on the ways in 
which technical “know-how” can be transferred from one cultural situation 
to another in order to bring about needed changes in production methods 
or in social organization without arousing the intensive resistance of established 
groups or destructively disorganizing their life. 

Extensive experience in the promotion of friendly contacts between social 
scientists from different areas and countries has convinced the writer that real 
benefits ensue from such exchange of experience and ideas. Such activity 
however, is much more than merely passing on the ideas of others and not 
only requires skill but also a great deal of preliminary study in order to deter- 
mine interests as well as needs and resources accurately enough to be able 
to relate them effectively to each other. The prestige of social scientists has 
come to be based largely upon the amount, quality and originality of research 
done and reported upon, and it is entirely proper that such work should be 
encouraged and credit given for it. But if a branch of study is to develop, 
it must not be restricted to its purely technical aspects. Appreciation and 
support on the part of the general public and of those in control of needed 
resources is required, and findings must be utilized in ways which are recog- 
nized as useful. It is as foolish for a misunderstanding to exist between those 
who devote themselves principally to research and those who give most of 
their time to utilizing scientific knowledge and principles in the solution of 
practical problems in the social field as it would be for physiologists to quarrel 
with the members of the medical profession. 

Up to the present time, not much attention has been given by social 
scientists to the organization and promotion of their own work. In this 
respect, the cultivation of relations between scientists in the western hemis- 
phere has been no exception although there have been a few attempts to 
establish channels of collaboration, such as through the creation of the Inter- 
American Society of Anthropology and Geography, which published a review 
Acta Americana from 1943 to 1948. 

In recent years several of the national social science organizations in the 
United States have devoted a section of their annual meeting to Latin America 
or to inter-American relations, the economists and political scientists being 
particularly interested. The American Economic Association possesses a 
Temporary Committee on Latin America whose aim is to get that organization 
to give greater attention to Latin America and to develop closer working 
relationships with economists in other countries of the western hemisphere 
through mutual acquaintance and co-operative research. 

In 1941, Lucio Mendieta y Nujiiez of Mexico was invited to discuss the 
possibilities of developing co-operative relationships between the social scientists 
in the western hemisphere at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society... A Committee on Latin American Studies was informally set up at 
that time within that organization and some interest has continued to exist. 
At the present time, however, more attention is being directed to international 
than to regional relations. Among the suggestions made in the past have 
been the founding of an inter-American social science association, the holding 
of periodic Pan-American conferences in the social science field and the 


1 Mendieta y Nufiez, Lucio, ‘The Integration of Social Research in the Americas’, American 
Sociological Review, April 1942, pp. 166-75. 
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establishment of a review which would serve as a medium of communication. 

The establishment of a Social Science Section in the Division of Philoso- 
phy, Letters and Sciences of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan- 
American Union in 1948 will, undoubtedly, encourage co-operation in that 
field. Among other activities this office is issuing a bi-monthly bulletin Ciencias 
Sociales: Notas e Informaciones, which contains an analysis of current publica- 
tions, abstracts of significant articles and news of important new publications, 
conferences and meetings and other activities in the social science field in all 
countries of the western hemisphere. Four issues have appeared up to the 
present time. The first three of a series of nine monographs on the middle 
class in Latin America have also been published as well as a directory in 
Spanish of United States institutions in the social science field. A list of Latin 
American specialists and organizations will be published later. A series of 
manuals on methodology is also being planned. The manuscript of the first 
one, Projecto de Estudio Integral del Area Costaricense, prepared by the Graduate 
Committee on Latin American Studies of Syracuse University, is ready for 
publication. , 

Social scientists from different countries have been increasingly brought 
together at inter-American meetings.? One of the most important was the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress held in Washington, 10-18 May 1940. 
Social science was given real importance at those meetings for the first time. 
The proceedings include volumes on anthropological science, statistics, his- 
tory and geography, and economics and sociology. Among more recent 
gatherings might be mentioned the Inter-American Conference of Renewable 
Natural Resources held at Denver, Colorado, in 1948,* which gave consider- 
able emphasis to the use of the social sciences in the promotion of conserva- 
tion and the Second Inter-American Congress on Indian Life held at Cuzco, 
Peru, 24 June to 4 July 1949. The Fifth General Assembly of the Pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History, which is to be held in Santiago, 
Chile, in October of this year, promises to be another occasion where social 
scientists as well as cartographers and physical geographers from the Americas 
willfbe able to meet.4. Other gatherings with world representation are not 
mentioned because they do not come within the scope of this paper; never- 
theless, many of them have had an important influence in bringing together 
scholars from the western hemisphere. 

Social scientists have tended to exert a broadening influence upon inter- 
American conferences by contributing an understanding of the important 
bearing which economic and social factors have on the relations of countries 
to each other, and indicating that the improvement of human levels of living 
can be a significant area of collaboration. Being new disciplines which 
explore heretofore unchartered fields, the social sciences may arouse both 
the fear and scorn of those who do not wish to delve beneath the surface of 
human affairs. 


1 Levene, “Ricardo, El Instituto Internacional de Sociologia en America”’, Boletin del Instituto 
de Sociologia, No. 4, 1948, pp. 5-8, and Behrendt, Richard F., ‘‘Inter-American Co-operation 
between Social Scientists”, The Social Sciences in Mexico and News about the Social Sciences in 
South and Central America, Vol. 1, No. 2, Fall 1947, pp. 113-25. 

* See Inter-American Conferences 1826-1948, Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 1949, 
16 pp. for list of meetings. 

8 Inter-American Conference on Conservation of Renewable Natural Resources, Proceedings, Denver, 
Colorado, September 7-20, 1948; Washington, D.C., Department of State, Publication 
No. 3382, ‘International Organization and Conference Series II, American Republics 4’, 
1949, 702 pp. 

* Programme and Preliminary Agenda for the Fifth General Assembly of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History. Santiago, Chile, October 16-27, 1950. 
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A number of non-delegate conferences have also been sponsored, princi- 
pally by local and national organizations and institutions which have organ. 
ized meetings to which they have invited guests from many places. A meeting 
of Americanists was held in 1948 under the auspices of Stanford University 
in collaboration with the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council. It was hoped that another such gathering might 
be held within a year or two. 

The International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies to be held in 
October of this year under the auspices of the Library of Congress and the 
Institute for Brazilian Studies of Vanderbilt University is scheduled to devote 
one of its sessions to cultural anthropology. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the Graduate School of Inter- 
American Studies of the University of Florida are sponsoring a conference 
on the “Caribbean Area at Mid-Century” to be held 7, 8 and g December 
of this year. There will be sections on economics and geography, history and 
political science, sociology and anthropology, as well as languages, literature 
and art. Speakers from Latin America, especially from the Caribbean area, 
as well as from all the universities of the United States with Latin American 
programmes, have been invited to attend. 

The exchange of students and experts between the American nations has 
also made possible personal give and take of ideas and experiences. The 
United States, through various governmental, as well as private agencies, has 
led in the promotion of such programmes, but other countries of the western 
hemisphere have also contributed. The training of students by United States 
professors teaching in Latin America has also been of importance in several 
fields. Latin American scholars who have lectured in the United States, 
such as Gilberto Freyre, Emilio Willems, Alfonso Caso, Manuel Gamio and 
others, have also had some influence. There has been some interchange 
between other countries also. 

Social science reviews have been an important factor in promoting acquain- 
tance and understanding between scholars in different countries. Organs 
of government-supported agencies for inter-American co-operation are among 
the most important of these. In addition, a number of privately supported 
journals have given their support to the promotion of the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas in the social sciences across national boundaries. Although the 
mortality rate of these publications has been high, mention might be made 
of the Revista Interamericana de Sociologta of Caracas, Venezuela, even though 
only two issues appeared, the Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia of Argentina 
(1942-1947), the Bulletin of the Institute of Social and Economic Research of the Inter- 
American University at Panama (1944-1945), the Social Sciences in Mexico 
and South and Central America (1947-1948), and Inter-American Economic Affairs, 
which is still appearing. The Hispanic American Historical Review, which was 
started in 1918 and is in its thirtieth volume has continued serving as the 
organ of the Conference on Latin American History of the American Historical 
Association although at present it is being sponsored by the Duke University 
Press. The Revista de Historia edited in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is a new review 
which publishes articles by writers from many countries. ; 

The unquestionable benefits of exchange between these journals, in part 
deliberately promoted over a long period of years, are gradually being appre- 
ciated. 

The former Division of Intellectual Co-operation of the Pan-American 
Union, now transformed into the Department of Cultural Relations, published 
some 10 years ago (1941) a list of journals appearing in Latin America in the 
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social sciences! and closely related fields. This information is now being 
brought up to date by the Social Science Section of the Division of Philo- 
sophy, Sciences and Letters of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Union. 

The Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, issued by the Institute of Social Research 
of the National Autonomous University of Mexico, usually contains an article 
by a scholar from some other country in each issue, and El Trimestre Econémico, 
also published in Mexico, has an important bibliographical section which is 
international in character.2 The Brazilian review Sociologia has a similar 
record as an instrument of international and especially inter-American co- 
operation. Servicio Social, also of Sao Paulo, is worthy of mention in the 
same connexion. 

Social science journals in general, and in the United States in particular, 
might be said to be giving more attention to publications of importance appear- 
ing in other countries and to news about activities of social scientists outside 
purely national circles than they have in the past. Failure to promote such 
activity on the part of the official inter-American agencies is in large measure 
responsible for the lack of active co-operation between private associations 
and intergovernmental organizations. 

Efforts to bring about improvements in the situation of ethnic groups, such 
as negroes and American Indians, have been strengthened through interna- 
tional exchange and collaboration. Information regarding the relationships 
existing between different ethnic and cultural groups in such countries as 
Mexico, Cuba, Panama and Brazil have undoubtedly helped attain a more 
objective understanding of so-called “race problems” elsewhere. 

As a result of increasing mutual acquaintance among individuals interested 
in the study of the negro in the western hemisphere and the presence of several 
such persons at the First Inter-American Congress of Demography in Mexico 
City in October 1943, an International Institute of Afro-American Studies 
was created at that time. It was the purpose of the organization to stimulate 
the study of the negro population of America by collecting, arranging and 
distributing the results of these investigations, to make reports regarding 
activities of other societies and study groups interested in the same subject, and 
to carry on other related work. The organization was not only to encourage 
research but also to conduct an educational programme (lectures, semi- 
nars, exhibits) and other public programmes relating to the negro. It was 
intended that the Institute would serve as an inter-American clearing-house 
for scholars interested in the negro rather than as an action or pressure group. 
Its approach was to be positive, attempting to combat prejudice through the 
building up of the prestige of the negro group rather than through an aggressive 
onslaught on discriminatory practices. 

Publications were to be issued from time to time as finances permitted. 
The first two numbers of a review entitled Afro-America appeared containing 
articles in English, French, Portuguese and Spanish as well as book reviews, 
notes regarding the activities of the Institute and news items, but unfortuna- 
tely, a third volume which was prepared was never printed. The Institute 
was also to function as an advisory agency, furnishing information and making 
recommendations as requested. Sufficient support to maintain such activity 


‘Pan-American Union, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, Latin American Journals 
dealing with the Social Sciences and Auxiliary Disciplines, Washington, D.C., Pan-American 


Union, 1941, 74 pp- 
* Urquidi, Victor L., “El Trimestre Economico”. A Latin American Economic Quarterly, 
The Social Sciences in Mexico and News about the Social Sciences in South and Central America, Vol. I, 


No. 1, May 1947, pp. 114-20. 
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did not develop, however, and nothing has been done since 1947 although 
interest in such organization has continued to exist. 

As the result of a similar but much more widely supported movement, 
the Inter-American Indian Institute was established through the action of 
the Firt Inter-American Conference on Indian Life at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
14 to 24 April 1940. This agency has the responsibility of co-ordinating and 
aiding the programme of the various affiliated national offices, making available 
to them information regarding the experience of the various countries, and 
offering the advice of its technical staff in connexion with their various projects. 
It also serves as the secretariat of the Inter-American Indian Conferences. 

The Institute publishes a quarterly review America Indigena and a news 
supplement Boletin Indigenista, which carry articles by leading social scientists 
and practitioners interested in the native peoples of America. A library of 
books on Indian affairs is gradually being developed and bibliographical 
activity is of some importance. 

Interest in the welfare of children resulted in the organization of the 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood in 1927; 
although some social workers have played a leading part in maintaining this 
inter-American agency, the predominant interest has been on the part of 
pediatricians and other specialists in the field of child health. The bulletin 
of the Institute has carried some articles in the social science field; as a source 
of bibliographical and other information regarding social science studies of 
children and their environment, and child welfare activities it has been 
valuable, but social scientists interested in the family and its relations to the 
community have as yet failed to show much active interest in the organiza- 
tion. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences with field head- 
quarters at Turrialba, Costa Rica, has a department of economics and rural 
life, which is gradually enlarging its social research programme although this 
is still in an embryonic stage. It is hoped to strengthen this work materially 
during the coming year especially in relation to the training of students who 
will investigate rural life in Latin America. 

The improvement of statistical services in the Americas has long been a 
matter of concern to both scientists and statesmen. The Eighth American 
Scientific Congress held in Washington, D.C. in May 1940 was the first, 
however, to have a section on statistics, and it was there that definite steps 
were taken to establish an agency which would carry forward the co-ordina- 
tive work that was necessary. One of the major projects of the Institute, that 
of getting as many of the countries as possible to enumerate their populations 
at approximately the same date and to make at least a minimum portion of 
the data collected comparable, has been carried forward by its Committee 
on the 1950 Census of the Americas. This idea is an old one! dating back 
at least to the First Pan-American Scientific Congress held in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1908. Definite action was not taken, however, until a resolution of the 
First Inter-American Congress of Demography in 1943 served to transform 
increasing interest into action. Seventeen countries are carrying out this 
plan during 1950. Prior to the taking of the census an important training 
programme for statisticians was developed. The Institute publishes a quar- 
terly Estadistica, which carries basic articles in the statistical field, news and 
bibliographical notes. 


1 Resolutions of International Congresses and Organizations relating to Censuses of Population 
and Agriculture, Washington, D.C., Inter-American Statistical Institute, Committee on 
the 1950 Census of the Americas, 1950, p. 1, 
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The Pan-American Institute of Geography and History was established in 
1929 for the purpose of serving as a liaison between the geographical and 
historical institutes of America, coliecting and disseminating information on 
geographic and historical questions of interest to the various countries, and 
maintaining a library and archives. At present, affiliated commissions have 
been organized in the fields of cartography, geography, and history. Initia- 
tion of work in the field of anthropology has been under discussion. The 
Institute’s Boletin Bibliogrdfico de Antropologia Americana continues to serve a 
useful function as a source of information regarding publications and activi- 
ties in the historical anthropological field. The Revista de Historia de America, 
also sponsored by the Institute, serves as an organ for historians throughout 
the western hemisphere. 

No attempt is made in this essay to enumerate all of the specialized inter- 
American agencies with an interest in the social field although a number 
of others might be mentioned.! Most of these have been initiated as a result 
of the special concern of some individual or group in a specific field or problem. 
In general, they have been created and promoted without much relationship 
to each other. There is a very real need for their programme to be carefully 
studied and compared, and for their activities to be more closely co-ordinated. 
Social scientists and practitioners might collaborate to good advantage in 
such work. 

Although elementary in character, the theses of the students at the schools 
of social work in Latin America constitute an important source of information 
about social conditions and problems, as well as an evaluation of services and 
programmes intended to meet needs. Latin American social workers have in 
general been conscious of the contribution which the social sciences can make 
to the refinement of their work and have welcomed the co-operation of social 
scientists. As R. Clyde White suggested in his review of the present writer’s 
brochure Schools of Social Work in Latin America, Latin Americans could show 
United States scientists and practitioners how to integrate their work better.* 
The imperative need of improving distressing social and economic conditions 
and the limited resources available with which to finance both research and 
practical programmes, tend to make it apparent that the two should be co- 
ordinated and made to strengthen one another. Social work could give more 
effective service through better understanding of social situations and processes, 
and social science could be more realistically directed toward the study of 
situations where vital interests are involved. Unless a creative collaborative 
accord can be worked out, it seems likely that a pathetic struggle for patronage 
will ensue which will not benefit or give credit to either. 

The presence within the borders of the United States of three million 
Spanish-speaking persons, who form a minority even in the areas in which 
most of them reside, provides an opportunity for inter-American co-operation, 
the importance of which has rarely been recognized. Comparatively little 
is known, however, about these people and their relations with their neighbours. 
In spite of the fact that there is a fairly extensive and rapidly growing literature 
about the conditions under which they live and work, their problems and what 
is being done to deal with them are not widely known. With the idea of 
stimulating and at the same time co-ordinating research, the author has 


1 See Kelbaugh, Paul R., “‘The Present Status of Official and Unofficial Inter-American Organ- 
izations”, in Inter-American Juridical Yearbook 1948, Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 
1949, pp. I0I- iti and Masters, Ruth D., Handbook of International Ongenicstons 3 : the Americas, 
Washington, D. C., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945, 4 

2 White, R. Glyde “Schools of Social Work in Latin America” » American 57 of Sociology, 
Vol. XLIX, N°. 3, November 1943, No. 275. 
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compiled more than four thousand books, pamphlets and articles about them 
and has proposed inter-disciplinary participation in a study of the Mexico- 
United States border region. Since the interests of the populations on both sides 
of the international boundary are closely inter-related and they are faced with 
many similar problems, there would be definite advantages in carrying out 
such a project on an international basis. 
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THE “INSTITUT FRANGAIS 
D’AFRIQUE NOIRE” 


A need daily becoming more apparent is that of ceasing to rely solely on empirical 
methods designed to deal with individual situations as they arise, and more generally 
of recognizing that scientific research, even when not for an immediately practical 
end, and the things of the mind should be of concern to the authorities on the same 
footing as econornics and politics. This view is gaining an increasing hold among 
thoughtful men with a proper concern for the future of the African continent. 

As a result of these new preoccupations, we find special organizations being set 
up, with local differences in stracture but identical objects. 

One such instance is in French West Africa, where as long ago as 1936, when 
few other territories had taken such measures, it was decided to set up an “Institui 
Francais d’Afrique Noire’’. The scope of the Institute’s work is very wide; it covers 
both the humanistic and the natural sciences, i.e., man and his background in all 
their aspects, or alternatively natural history in the very widest sense to include man 
himself. 

Starting in 1938 on very modest lines, IFAN is now organized as follows: 

General services (executive, administration, research, photography, illustration, 
sound film, central library, records of the Central Administration, lecture room, 
exhibition hall, etc.) are housed in a Federal Institute at Dakar, which also accom- 
modates research sections (geography, ethnology, linguistics, archaeology and 
pre-history, zoology, entomology, botany, marine biology, etc.). 

A “Headquarters unit’? alone is of course not enough, particularly in a country 
of such extent. Accordingly an attempt has been made to establish a network of 
“forward positions’, of which there is one for each separate territory (Mauritania, 
Senegal, Sudan, Niger, Guinea, Haute-Volta, Ivory Coast and Dahomey, with two 
associated centres in Togoland and the Cameroons). Some of these have specialized 
offshoots such as the Fresh Water Biological Station at Diafarabé, the IFAN Base 
in the Nimba Mountains, the Abomey Museum, etc. 

IFAN’S general activities are concerned with: 

(1) Conservation (formation of the essential basic collections for all disciplines and 
assembly of documentation in all forms, manuscript, printed, photographic, 
recorded, etc.; public museums; supervision of the export of objects of historical 
or artistic importance, and of archaeological excavation; natural sites and 
curiosities; protection of nature). 

(2) Research (scientific utilization of the material collected). 

(3) Communication of the results of such research by the spoken word (lectures, etc.), 
pictorially (films, etc.) and in print. IFAN publications include the following 
series : Bulletin, Mémoires, Notes Africaines, Etudes sénégalaises, Etudes mauritaniennes, 
Etudes guinéennes, Etudes voltaiques, Etudes dahoméennes, Initiations, Catalogues, Instruc- 
tions techniques, Conseils aux chercheurs. 

Most of IFAN’s periodical publications are concerned with humanistic studies, 
and the collected numbers are already a major source of information. 

Mention should also be made of the following items, in as much as they directly 
affect the development of humanistic studies in West Africa : 

(1) The foundation, at IFAN’S instance, of an International Conference of West 
African Affairs, meeting biennially (Dakar 1945, Biassao 1947, Ibadan 1949). 
(2) The preparation of an International West African Atlas, in which much attention 

is given to the human element. 

(3) Preparation of ethnic and demographic maps, scale 1 : 1,000,000, covering West 
Africa in six sheets. 

(4) Preparation of an Index of Populations of French West Africa. 
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The staff of IFAN is organized as a special unit, in which investigators having 

the grade of Assistant must be university graduates. Administratively IFAN 

. is a service of the Central Administration of French West Africa, financed under the 

latter’s budget and in charge of a Director! assisted by a Scientific Council. IFAN has 

correspondent members and associate members; it can also enable investigators, 

French or otherwise, to carry out work in French West African territory for short 
periods (six months to two years), as members of the French African School. 


? At present Mr. V. Théodore Moned, correspondent of the Institute, professor in the National 
Museum of Natural History. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN INSTITUTE 
OF RACE RELATIONS 


The South African Institute of Race Relations was established in 1929 through grants! 
made available by the Carnegie Corporation, New York, the Phelps Stokes Fund 
(New York) and later the Rhodes Trust. It was incorporated in 1937 and is registere' 
as a Welfare Organization under the Welfare Organization Act. 

The main aim of the Institute is to encourage, work for, and foster peace, goodwill,| 
and practical co-operation between the various sections and races of the population} 
of Southern Africa. In pursuance of this aim the Institute: ; 
(2) Promotes and supports investigations on matters (e.g. social and economic 

conditions) having a bearing upon the relations between, and the welfare of, the 

various sections and races of South Africa. 

(6) Examines legislative and administrative measures, racial situations, and organized 
movements likely to affect the racial situation, subject however to the limitation 
that the Institute shall not identify or associate itself with any organized political 
party or concern itself with the election of any parliamentary representative. 

(c) Initiates social welfare agencies intended to assist in (1) the creation of social condi- 
tions that will make a full and healthy life possible for all sections of the population; 
(2) the education of all sections of the public in a right attitude towards their own 
responsibility for the general welfare; and (3) the training and employment of 
qualified workers of all races to engage in social services. 

(d) Provides opportunities (such as regional conferences, local joint councils, winter 
schools, study circles, and lectures courses) for consultation and co-operation 
between organizations and individuals interested in the Institute’s main object. 

(e) Issues the following publications: Race Relations News, monthly; Race Relations, 
quarterly; an Annual Report; a Press Bulletin; a Library Bulletin monographs and 
memoranda. The Institute has published a 700 pages handbook on race relations 
in South Africa. It also makes available to interested persons its reference library 
and supplies information to enquirers on racial and cognate subjects. 

The Institute is an embodiment of an attempt to approach the racial problems of 
South Africa in a scientific and co-operative spirit and to apply the results of research 
to the practical problems of every-day life. It is an unofficial, non-party body, but, 
while independent of government control, it endeavours to work in close co-operation 
with governmental and municipal administrations in South Africa regarding the 
several aspects of racial problems, e.g., native affairs, education, health and labour. 
It also co-operates with international and other organizations overseas. It has 
served on several occasions as the headquarters in Southern Africa for expeditions 
and individual research workers form Europe and America engaged in investigations 
on the African continent. In such cases the Institute places its office accommodation 
and library resources at the service of the expedition, arranges conferences with indi- 
viduals and groups having special knowledge, plans itineraries, and gives help in other 
ways. 

The funds of the Institute are now mainly derived from South Africa, its activities 
being supported by over sixty affiliated organizations, by grants from municipalities 
and other public bodies, and by a personal membership of some 3,600. ' 

The head office of the Institute is at 19 Stiemens Street, Johannesburg.) The| 
library is housed in the University of Witwatersrand. Regional offices have also been } 
established at Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg and it is proposed to open an 
office in Southern Rhodesia. 








THE COMMISSION ON COMMUNITY 
INTER-RELATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


The CCI is a department of the American Jewish Congress whose special job it is to 
apply social science knowledge and research techniques as a part of the organization’s 
programme. The staff provides scientific evaluations of different methods of combatting 
prejudice and uses the knowledge and techniques of science to develop new and better 


methods. It now concentrates upon three “areas” of investigation believed to be of 


central importance. 


One of these research “areas’’ is directed towards finding and testing methods of 


combatting discriminatory practices which the average citizen can use; methods which he 
can apply to his everyday life in his own community. The aim is to present the public 
with methods which have been demonstrated to be effective in the reduction of inter- 
group hostility. 

The second point of concentration in CCI’s research programme follows from its 
first. One of the best opportunities to eliminate discrimination is created when people 
of different racial, national and religious origins come to know each other through 
personal face to face contacts. 

It would be naive to assume that this will immediately and automatically lead to 
improved relations and further reduction in discrimination. That it can do so has 
been demonstrated. What we need is additional knowledge as to which conditions 
produce the results we seek. CCI’s second area of research is aimed at the discovery 
of these conditions. It will study the problem wherever people come together—on the 
job, in recreation, in housing projects, etc. 

CCI’s third area of research brings social science to bear on these questions : 
How can minority group membership be made healthy, vigorous and creative and, at 
the same time, how can this membership be healthfully integrated with citizenship 
in the general community? What can be done to help the minority group member 
resist the corrosive influence of discrimination? -In this research area CCI deals with 
the reaction of Jews to their membership in the Jewish group. 


CCI’s Major Projects 
(a) Incident Control 


The Incident Control Project is designed to discover the most effective methods of 
handling public anti-Semitic remarks. Large numbers of volunteers are being trained 
to teach the techniques developed by the project. 


(b) Group Identification 


Four studies on the problems of group belongingness have been concluded by CCI. 
These studies have been concerned with analysing the problem of adjustment to, 
and participation in, Jewish life and the community at large. Another study now 
under way is designed to analyse the experiences and thinking of Jewish educators 
and group workers regarding ways of dealing with the problems of this area. The goal 
of these action-research studies will be to discover ways of promoting an affirmative 
acceptance and development of Jewish identification, on the one hand, and a feeling 
of belongingness in an ability to participate in the affairs of the general community, 
on the other. A major analysis of this problem has been prepared for publication in 
the Jewish Affairs pamphlet series. In addition, CCI has begun a parallel study of 
group identification in the negro group. A first step was a book on this subject by 
Professor Arnold Rose of Washington University. This book, which was initiated 
and supported by CCI, was published by the University of Minnesota Press in 1949. 
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(c) Connecticut Leadership Training Project 


Results of the Connecticut Leadership Training Project, in which CCI collaborated 
with the Research Centre for Group Dynamics and the Connecticut Inter-racial 
Commission on new methods of training local community workers, have been published 
by Harper Brothers in a book called, Training for Community Relations. This book is 
widely used in the many inter-cultural and inter-racial workshops held throughout 
the country each summer. 


(d) National Survey of Social Scientists on the Effects of Enforced Segregation 


More than 500 sociologists, anthropologists and social psychologists participated in 
the survey. Overwhelmingly, they declared that enforced segregation, even in the 
presence of equal physical facilities, has serious adverse psychological effects not only 
on the segregated group but on the group enforcing the segregation as well. The 
survey is expected to be very useful in the attack on racial segregation in the United 
States, hitherto rationalized by the doctrine of “equal but separate facilities”. It’s 
findings were cited in a brief on the Henderson case, submitted to the Supreme Court 
by the U.S. Attorney General. In its decision, the Supreme Court ruled against the 
practice of segregation in railroad dining cars. 


(e) Self-Survey and Discrimination Index Project 


Conducted in “‘Northtown’’, a typical northern city of 40,000, the project was designed 
to work out techniques for the measurement of discrimination in a local community 
which could be employed with a minimum of professional guidance and which could 
serve as a basis for evaluating progress. The project was equally concerned with 
evolving methods for the involvement of a broad cross-section of community groups 
in the survey and in subsequent programmes for the elimination of discrimination. 

An entire number of the Journal of Social Issues has been devoted to this aspect of 
CCI’s work. An extensive manual called How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey of 
Civili Rights has been made available to community workers. 


(f) Customer Reactions to the Integration of Negro Sales Personnel 


This survey gave a dramatic demonstration of the conclusion developed in earlier 
research that discriminatory practices can be changed without the prior modification 
of the attitude of the prejudiced segment of the population. On the basis of this 
study, it was concluded that there is no reason for any store employing negro sales 
clerks in New York City to anticipate any loss of business as a result of this practice. 
This study is being repeated in Philadelphia under the leadership of Haverford 
College faculty and with the aid of Bryn Mawr students. 


(g) The Effects of Inter-group Attitudes and Behaviour of Participation in Inter-group Recreation 


CCI has concluded one exploratory study and is now engaged in a second as a prelude 
to an extensive programme of research on the effects of face-to-face experience in such 
common social situations as recreation, housing, industry, etc. The purpose of a 
first study was to determine whether supervised play in inter-racial groups produces 
a measurable reaction in terms of reduction of group prejudice. In a second explo- 
ratory study, CCI staff conducted a series of intensive interviews with a carefully 
selected group of individuals who deal extensively with inter-group contacts in 
recreation. The purpose of these interviews was to determine what current practices 
are and what appear to be the results of inter-group contacts in recreation under 
different circumstances. As a result of this study CCI has been called upon for consul- 
tation on inter-group relations by the national staffs of such agencies as the YMCA, 
the YWCA, and the Girl Scouts. 
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(h) Evaluation of Inter-cultural Education 


CCI is responsible for pushing two major emphases in this area. One such emphasis 
has to do with the need for objective evaluation of the effects of different types of 
educational programmes. A second emphasis has had to do with the effects of school 
practices and school activities as creators of student attitudes. This point of view has 
been carefully analysed in a report called: “The University and the Fight against 
Prejudice’’, in which is described a programme for university activity against anti- 
democratic attitudes. The considerations in the report are equally applicable to 
secondary schools. 


(i) Action for Unity 


One of CCI’s important contributions has been a nation-wide survey and evaluation 
of methods being used to improve relations between people of different racial, religious 
or national origins, directed by Professor Goodwin Watson. Dr". Watson’s report 
Action for Unity was published in February 1947. It has led many community agencies 
to re-think the emphases in their community relations work. 


(j) Discrimination in Employment 


In 1945, the State of New York passed a law designed to combat discrimination in 
employment. A study by the Research Committee on Inter-group Relations, in 
collaboration with CCI, found that increased publicity was required to make the law 
effective, and that educational work among minority groups was needed to develop 
in them attitudes necessary to take advantage of the law. 


(k) Street Gangs and Violence against Minority Groups 


CCI has completed a major study of street gangs with a view to making understandable 
their frequent acts of violence against members of minority groups. This study is 
being re-written for publication in book form. Social agencies both in this country 
and in Canada have called upon CCI for diagnoses and consultation on this problem. 


PROESSIONAL STANDING OF THE CCI 


CCI has won increasing recognition among American social scientists. In the Fall ot 
1949, CCI received the Edward L. Bernays Inter-group Relations Award for the mosf 
significant scientific research of the year on the problem of improving relations among 
racial and religious groups. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CCI oN THE GENERAL FIELD OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


CCI takes out three kinds of “action insurance” on the results of its studies. In the 
first place, it works on problems that are bothering the people who are engaged in 
fighting prejudice. In the second place, it carries on its studies in the real life situations 
where the results are going to be used, so they are sure to be practical. In the third 
place, it does its studies in co-operation with agencies carrying on programmes of 
action against prejudice and ready to use the results to make their programme more 
effective. The CCI’s staff is encouraged to study the process of improving human 
relations instead of confining themselves to the static task of describing the status of 
human relations. 


RELATIONS OF THE CCI wiTH THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


The research programme of CCI is organized around two of the major goals of the 
Congress programme: the elimination of discrimination against Jews and other groups; 
and the development among Jews of affirmative group membership in relation both 
to the Jewish community and the general community in which they live. 
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INFLUENCE OF CCI on AJ Concress PROGRAMME 


It is difficult to trace these influences exactly. They have come in part from “Action 
for Unity’; in part from accumulated judgments which Lewin, Watson and members 
of the CCI staff have brought to the Congress as social scientists; and in part from 
more recent projects. 

(a) CCI supported a programme of concentration on eliminating discriminatory 
practices. The argument is that it is easier and more important to break into the 
vicious circle involved in the relationship of prejudice to discrimination at the 
point of discrimination rather than prejudice. This point has been reinforced by 
the recent study on negro sales clerks. 

(b) A second influence has been in the emphasis placed upon Jewish groups working 
together with other community groups on community projects in which they have 
a common concern. The justification for this programme emphasis came from 
the conclusion that one of the most effective ways to better human relations is 
through personal face-to-face experiences between people under equal status 
conditions. Co-operative effort on significant issues can be achieved even where 
individuals have a good deal of initial mutual distrust. In these instances, 
goodwill follows co-operative action rather than precedes it. 

) A related programme emphasis developed by CCI is that the community self- 
survey technique provides an effective way to enlist greater support of state or 
federal action against discrimination. The AJ Congress, through CCI, has 
invested considerable time in consulting with communities who wish to build 
support for local action through the self-survey. More recently it has collabo- 
rated with the New York State Committee against Discrimination in Housing in 
a plan to build support for state legislation through self-surveys in upper New York 
State communities. Much additional time, of course, has gone into the preparation 
of a Manual containing detailed self-survey procedures. 


— 


Major Projects IN 1950 


The major developments in the CCI’s programme during the year 1950 have been a 
new and greater emphasis in the area of Jewish group identification and democratic 
participation in Jewish community life and a continuation of the study of inter-group 
relations in a new setting, namely, industry. 

CCI is now engaged in two projects which explore some of the factors making 
for good and bad inter-group relations in non-segregated work situations. Ralph 
Gundlach, in New York, is studying negro-white relations in unionized factories and 
department stores. Alan Jacobson and Lee Rainwater, in Chicago, are studying 
Japanese-Caucasian relations in a variety of work situations in which no systematic 
attempts were made to improve inter-group relations either by unions, management, or 
minority group organizations. 

CCI’s survey hopes to provide preliminary generalizations about the relative 
value of different programmes and methods; it will also indicate some of the crucial 
factors in work situations which determine the outcome of inter-group contact. 

Final recommendations for improving inter-group relations in industry will depend 
on the outcome of experimental studies in which the effects of specific programmes are 
measured under defined and carefully controlled conditions. 








THE “INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’ANTHROPOLOGIE” 


Founded in 1911, the “Institut frangais d’Anthropologie” consists of 50 regular 
members elected on the basis of their qualifications and belonging to the various 
disciplines that make up the science of man. 

The idea that inspired the founders of the ‘‘Institut’’ was the following: man should 
not be dissociated from the rest of the animal world, but should be viewed within his 
natural surroundings, at his level of biological evolution, and from the biological point 
of view; on the basis of comparative racial research, all aspects of his culture, past and 
present, should be studied, as should the traces of his arts, religions and languages, 

The aim of the “‘Institut’’ is to bring specialists in these subjects together; to induce 
them to work in common; and, by collocating the data of their subjects, to build the 
edifice of what was formerly called anthropology in a broad sense and what is now 
called ethnology (the term anthropology in a stricter sense being applied to the 
comparative biological study of human races). 

Thus, the “Institut” comprises not only anthropologists and ethnographers, but 
also zoologists, prehistorians, geologists, paleontologists, sociologists, jurists and 
linguists. 

In order to appreciate the spirit in which the “Institut”? was founded it is enough 
to consult the list of the first members, which includes the following names: Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, Marcellin Boule, the Abbé Breuil, Louis Capitan, René Collignon, 
Joseph Dechelette, Joseph Deniker, Emile Durkheim, Louis Joubin, Camille Jullian, 
Alfred Lacroix, Louis Lapique, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Emmanuel de Margerie, Marcel 
Mauss, Antoine Meillet, Henri Piéron, A. Prenant, Etienne Rabaud, Salomon 
Reinach, Paul Rivet, Louis Roule, Joseph Vendryes and René Verneau. 

Having previously held its meetings in the former anthropological laboratory of 
the Museum, rue de Buffon, the “Institut” transferred its activities to the new premises 
occupied by that laboratory in the Musée de l’Homme (Palais de Chaillot). Its 
monthly meetings are now presided over by Mr. Bacot, member of the Institut de France. 

At each of these meetings of the “Institut’’, which are regularly attended not only 
by a large proportion of its members but also by many notable scientists, one or several 
papers are presented dealing with discoveries and recent research. 

Records of meetings and the papers presented were initially published in the 
review L’ Anthropologie, which was suspended owing to the war; they are now published 
independently under the title of Comptes rendus des séances de l’Institut francais 
d’ anthropologie. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON RACE 
RELATIONS 


ar The American Council on Race Relations was established in 1944 and is incorporated 
us in the State of Illinois (U.S.A.). A non-profit organization, it provides essential com- 
mon services to race relations agencies, and is concerned with all racial, religious 
ld and cultural minorities in the United States, and all problems they encounter as 
‘is minorities. 
nt The headquarters of the American Council are in Chicago. The principal 
id officers are: Mr. Clarence E. Pickett, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Mr. Charles 
H. Houston, Vice-President, Mr. Leonard M. Rieser, Secretary and Treasurer. 
re The President is Mr. Louis Wirth and the Executive Secretary, Mr. Louis E. Mosch. 
1e The programme of the American Council on Race Relations has these main 
Ww objectives: 
e To encourage and facilitate improved communication and co-operation among 
the numerous official and private, national, state and local agencies in the United 
It States concerned with race relations and minority problems. 
d To collect and compile authentic information about experiments and techniques 
for dealing with race relations problems and to disseminate such information 
‘h systematically to active agencies in the field. 
‘e To maintain a current account of agencies, programmes and activities in the 
n, field of inter-cultural relations and minority problems. 
n, To encourage the discovery, application and dissemination of new knowledge, 
el methods and techniques for the improvement of race relations. 
n To accomplish its objectives, the American Council on Race Relations provides 
various services: an inquiry service for agencies and interested individuals, regular 
of reporting on minority groups’ problems through publications and special reports, a 
es library service and a directory service on programmes, personnel and services of race 
ts relations agencies. The Council also gives assistance in the planning and execution 
e, of surveys, evaluation of programmes and in the preparation of plans for race relations 
ly organizations. 
al The central function of the Council is to promote the integration of minorities into 
every phase of American life. Some of the most important areas of practical impor- 
1€ tance in which the Council operates to that end may briefly be summarized. In 
d matters of housing, employment, education, the Council works towards the elimination 
is of unequal opportunities, discrimination and segregation. The same principles guide 


its action as far as health, recreation and sports, and religion are concerned. The 
Council aims also at extending civil liberties and rights through improved legislation 
and more effective administration. In co-operation with the film, radio and other 
mass communication media, it tries to make available to the public more adequate 
information concerning minorities and to develop a climate of opinion more conducive 
to the democratic solution of minority problems. Last, but not least, the Council, 
in co-operation with the University of Chicago and other centres of education, training 
and research, aims to develop a more effective concerted programme for the discovery 
of new knowledge, for combatting public ignorance concerning racial and cultural 
relations, for general education and for the training of competent professional personnel. 














THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 


The purpose of World Brotherhood and of the twenty-three-year-old American 
organization which founded it, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, is 
“to analyse, moderate and finally eliminate inter-group prejudices, which disfigure 
and distort religious, business, social and political relations, with a view to the 
establishment of a social order in which the ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relationships”’. 

The programme of the National Conference is built upon the conviction that, by 
developing education, philosophy and the social sciences and making constructive 
use of the great advances in the natural sciences, the genus homo can bring about the 
necessary cultural changes and live creatively in a dynamic peace. To this end, social 
studies must be brought to bear on man, on cultures and on inter-group relations with 
as much determination, daring and breadth of vision as the natural sciences have 
applied to research into matter. 


INTER-GRoupP RELATIONS CENTRES 


As medical centres cope with the problems of physical health, university inter-group 
relations centres are needed to deal with human relations. The medical centre co- 
ordinates the natural sciences at three levels : (a) diagnosis of diseases and research 
into their causes; (b) therapy, preventive medicine; (c) training of the practitioner 
and the public in the laws of health. 

The inter-group relations centre will integrate the work of social scientists, educators 
and religious teachers by approaching breakdowns in intercultural relations scien- 
tifically: (a) diagnosis and research can be applied in order to discover the causes of 
religious bigotry, race animosity and discrimination, national hostility and violence; 
(b) therapeutic measures can be developed in clinical studies for educators, social 
workers, parents, community organizations, and through the media of communication— 
press, radio, theatre; (c) teachers, clergymen, industrial personnel, young people and 
their parents can be trained for teamwork in “One World’’. 

The National Conference and related organizations serving World Brotherhood 
in other countries co-ordinate the work of scientists, educators and religious teachers, 
and direct it into the arteries of the community. 

The National Conference is a link between the work for inter-cultural understanding 
and the teamwork pursued by (a) educational institutions; (b) economic institutions 
(labour, management, business); (c) religious institutions; (d) leisure-time, artistic 
and civic organizations of all kinds, farm workers’ and veterans’ organizations, societies 
connected with libraries and museums, sports, associations, etc.; and (e) press, radio, 
theatre and cinema. 

Mankind’s long history of religious bigotry, racial discrimination and national 
animosity shows that training for inter-group brotherhood is as necessary as training 
for military teamwork or athletic co-ordination. Hatred, prejudice, discrimination 
are, for the most part, the children of evil ignorance. The National Conference 
promotes understanding and co-operation within the interests and responsibilities that 
men of every group have in common, the things that unite instead of divide 
The National Conference is located at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
Mr. E. R. Clinchy is its President and Mr. A. M. Compton its Chairman. 
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THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


DouBLE-PuRPOSE CONFERENCE AT Monaco 


The International Economic Association was formally established by a constituent 
meeting of its Council, held in Monaco from 10 to 13 September 1950. At the same 
time, the Association held its first round-table discussion, which was devoted to 
the problem of long-term international balance. 

The Conference was attended by about 40 economists from some 15 countries. 
Unesco was represented by an observer. 

The Council Meeting adopted the draft statutes and elected the executive committee 
and the officers of the Association. After an introductory speech by Professor 
J. Rueff, the functions and policy of the Association were discussed. 


Tue Rounp TABLE 


The round-table discussion was based on 18 background papers! circulated before or 
during the meeting. The preparation of the programme and discussion plan was in 
the hands of Professor E. A. G. Robinson, of Cambridge University, who maintained 
close contact with Professors J. Schumpeter and G. Haberler of Harvard University. 
Mr. Hal B. Lary, Director of Research and Planning, ECE, Geneva; Sir Hubert 
Henderson, Professor at Oxford University; and Professor L. Dupriez, Université 
Catholique de Louvain, took a prominent part in the debate by introducing and 
summing up the discussion under particular headings. 

A more detailed account of the debate, together with an abstract of the background 
papers, will be published in a later issue of this Bulletin. 


FuTurE Rounp-TABLE Discussion 


Final decisions were made at Monaco for a round table in 1951, the subject of which 
will be ““Monopoly and Competition and their Regulation”. A preliminary draft 
for a discussion plan had already been prepared by Professor E. H. Chamberlin, 
Harvard University, who has been asked to take charge of the organization of scien- 
tific material for the coming round table. He is to be assisted by two Meetings 
Committees, one in U.S.A. and one in Europe. All the members of the Council 
will be asked to submit suggestions regarding background papers and their authors 
before final arrangements are made. 

The background papers will cover a limited number of countries and some special 
topics such as : 

The Nature and possibility of “Workable Competition” 

Technological progress and research activities 

Oligopoly theory, including game theory 

Internal problems of the large corporation 
The Conference is to be held in the first week of September 1951. The Meetings 
Committees will be instructed to plan for an attendance of 25 to 30 persons, with due 
regard to geographical distribution and the possibilities of comparative analysis. 

The Executive Committee will decide upon the place of the meeting after suggested 
places in Belgium, Great Britain and Italy have been investigated. 


1 For list see Annex. 
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OTHER SUBJECTS SUGGESTED 


It had not been intended at this stage to consider subjects of round-table discussions 
for later years, it being agreed that future plans could and should be settled by corres- 
pondence with the members of the Council and the Executive Committee. However, 
a very brief discussion threw up a number of interesting topics which might be 
mentioned in this context : 

Business cycle theories vs. economic developments since 1930—on a world-wide basis 

Problems of income distribution in connexion with savings problems and welfare 

problems 

Institutional assumptions of economic analysis in relation to actual institutions 

Geographical wage differentials 

Philosophical foundations of economics—the nature of utility 

Determinants of economic progress 

Economics of migration 

Demand analysis 

Economic prediction 

Theory of expectations 

Discussion of Marxism on purely economic grounds as the basis of political Marxism 

Nationalization and de-nationalization of industry 

Relation between cumulative price formation and planning. 
In general, it was suggested that two types of subjects might prove most profitable for 
the Association’s round-table discussions : 
(a) Fields in which comparisons on an international basis are valuable; and 
(b) Such parts of economics as were, at any time, the subject of work and thought in 

different countries. 
It was also suggested that attendance at any particular round table should not generally 
be limited to top-level experts in the particular subject, but that opportunities should 
be given to engage “in comparative religion as well as in the search for pure truth”. 
To this end, it was suggested that different geographical areas and levels of economic 
activity should be represented, with due regard to the younger generation. 


Rounp TABLE ON THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


The round table method also commended itself to the Council as the best way in which 
the Association could contribute to Unesco’s projected Enquiry into the Teaching of 
Social Sciences. Final arrangements for that Enquiry have, of course, not yet been 
made and the IEA’s own plans are still therefore of a tentative nature. But it 
did become clear that better results might be expected from a small round-table 
discussion based on background papers with a competent rapporteur to present its 
discussions, than from surveys in individual countries conducted with the help 
of detailed questionnaires. 

The round-table discussion on the teaching of economics will most likely be timed 
so as to coincide with or follow immediately upon next year’s round table on monopoly 
and will be held in the same place. 


TRANSLATION OF ARTICLES ON ECONOMICS 


The Council showed great interest in a suggestion that the International Economic 
Association should engage in the translation and publication of valuable articles on 
economics originally published in less accessible languages. To begin with translation 
into English and if possible French is contemplated. Such an undertaking, it was 
felt, might be a useful first step in the direction indicated under heading (b) of 
Article II of the Association’s Statutes, which Article defines general purposes of the 
Association in these words : 


The general purpose of the Association is to initiate or co-ordinate measures of inter- 
national collaboration designed to assist the advancement of economic knowledge, 
and in particular : 
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(a) to secure and develop personal contacts between econo mists of different countries, 
by organizing round-table discussions and conferences; 

(b) to encourage the provision of international media for the dissemination of 
economic thought and knowledge such as bibliographies, abstracts, dictionaries, 
translations, etc. 


The difficulties of making scientific material available in other languages are of course 
not restricted to economics; but there was a strong feeling that in economics those 
difficulties were enhanced by the fact that economic thought does not readily lend 
tself to presentation by abstracts. Nothing short of full translation, it was felt, would 
do justice to the purpose in view. 

The preparation of detailed proposals for a translation scheme was entrusted to 
the Executive Committee; so far, the idea has taken roughly this shape: some 20 articles 
might be selected each year by a small editorial committee for translation into English, 
publication to take place in an annual volume in preference to a periodical journal. 

It was thought that this project might, at least partially, be financed frora the 
means which Unesco has earmarked for co-ordinating documentation in the field of 
Social Sciences. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


With the formal establishment of the IEA through adoption of its revised constitution, 
the Interim Executive Committee was replaced by a newly elected Executive Committee, 
which is to hold office until the next meeting of the Council. The Council is to meet 
every three years. Those elected are: 


President : Professor Gottfried HABERLER. 
Vice-Président : Professor L. Duprirz. 
Treasurer : Professor E. A. G. RoBINson. 


Professor F. PERROUx. 

Professor W. KEILHau. 

Professor X. ZOLOTAS. 
The Executive Committee was purposely kept very small, in the interests of efficiency 
in the first place, but also to allow for possible expansion when new National 
Associations join the IEA. 


TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR SCHUMPETER 


The International Economic Association paid special tribute to its first President-elect, 
the late Professor Joseph A. Schumpeter, whose passing last January was mourned by 
the whole world of economic science. A telegram of sympathy was sent to Professor 
Schumpeter’s wife. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 
Dr. Helene Berger Lieser was appointed Secretary of the IEA. Her offices are at 27 


rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris (‘Institut des sciences politiques’). 


ANNEX LIST OF BACKGROUND PAPERS 
Tue PROBLEM OF LONG-TERM INTERNATIONAL BALANCE 


Country Studies 


Some observations on the possible future trends in the International economic relations 
of the United States, by Professor W. Leontief. 

The long-term problems of the United Kingdom in relation to international balance, 
by Professor A. E. G. Robinson. 
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Note sur les tendances de longue durée des échanges extérieurs de la France, by 
Professor J. Weiller. 

Les déterminantes principales de la situation économique belge, by Professor L. Dupriez, 

The problem of long-term international balance. Dutch aspects, by Professor 
J. Tinbergen. 

Notes on Canada’s position in international trade, by Professor G. A. Elliott. 

Some aspects of investment and economic development in the continent of Africa, by 
Professor S. H. Frankel. 

Aspect général du probléme de la balance des paiements de la Turquie, by Professor 
R. S. Suvla. 


Special Studies 


The conditions of multiJateral trade, by Professor B. S. Keirstead. 

Le plan Schuman et les problémes d’économie internationale, by Mr. P. Uri. 
The terms cf trade, by Professor D. H. Robertson. 

Some notes on the terms of trade, by Mr. H. Staehle. 

The future of the terms of trade, by Mr. Colin Clark. 


International Policy in Relation to External Balance 


Basic remarks on the relations between internal policy, inflation and external balances, 
by Professor W. Keilhau. 
Employment policies and the problem of international balance, by Mr. N. Kaldor. 


Comparative Advantages, Tariffs and the Problems of Balance in Progressing Economies 


Real cost, money cost and comparative advantage, by Professor G. Haberler. 

Some practical illustrations and applications of the theory of comparative costs, by 
Mr. G. D. A. MacDougall. 

The problem of international balance in progressing economies, by Professor J. Akerman. 
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THE WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


ZURICH, 4-9 SEPTEMBER 1950 


The International Sociological Association which came into existence at a conference 
of sociologists convened at Oslo, Norway, in September 1949,! held its first World 
Congress under the auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Zurich, Switzerland, from 4 to g September 1950. 

A Swiss Organization Committee was set up under the chairmanship of Professor 
Jean de Salis of the Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule and local preparations were 
made in close co-operation with the federal, cantonal and municipal authorities in 
Switzerland and Ziirich. 

As the central theme of the Congress Sociological Research in its Bearing on Inter- 
national Relations was chosen. The Congress was thus planned to serve as an important 
instrument in the policy pursued by Unesco and to furnish an opportunity for thorough- 
going discussions among leading sociologists of the problems and potentialities of 
internationally co-ordinated research directly relevant to United Nations action. 
The aim of the Congress was not only to re-establish professional contacts among 
sociologists but also to explore and advance the potential contributions of sociology 
to the objectives of world understanding and world integration. To this end papers 
and reports were invited from a great number of sociologists in more than 50 countries. 

The International Political Science Association subsequently decided to join the 
sociologists in Ziirich and hold their own 1950 conference conjointly with the Congress 
of the International Sociological Association. The two Associations co-operated very 
closely in the further preparation of the Congress and arranged a Joint Round Table 
on a series of papers submitted in response to the Unesco enquiry into the Role of 
Minorities in International Affairs. 

The Congress which was attended by more than 120 delegates from 30 countries 
was opened by a joint ceremony of the ISA and the IPSA in the Eidgenéssische Tech- 
nische Hochschule. The delegates were greeted by the Chairman of the Organization 
Committee, Professor DE SALIs, and were welcomed to Ziirich and Switzerland in a 
speech by Regierunsgrat Dr. BRINER on behalf of the federal and cantonal authorities. 
Professor Louis Wirt delivered an address of thanks to the Swiss and Ziirich authori- 
ties on behalf of the ISA and Professor Quincy WRIGHT gave expression to the grati- 
tude of the IPSA for the support given to the joint Congress. A message to the Congress 
from the Director-General of Unesco was read by Dr. SzczERBA-LIkIERNIK of the 
Unesco Social Science Department and an address on behalf of the United Nations 
was delivered by Dr. E. J. Gatway of the UN Social Affairs Department. 

The World Congress of Sociologists consisted of a series of scientific discussion 
meetings centred around the general theme of sociology and international relations; 
also of a number of organizational and administrative meetings concerned with the 
perfection and definitive establishment of the organs of the Association. 

We give below a brief summary of the main decisions and measures taken by the 
Council and Executive Committee of the Association during the Ziirich meetings. 


1. MEMBERSHIP 


All national, regional and local associations, organizations and institutions in the world 
known to be active in sociology and closely related fields had been contacted by the 
Secretariat and invited to present their applications for membership in the ISA. 
A considerable number of applications had been received and were submitted for 
decision to the Executive Committee and the Council. 

The following 29 sociological bodies from 20 countries had presented their appli- 
cations before the Ziirich Congress and were admitted to regular membership in the 
Association: 
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Betcium: Société Belge de Sociologie, Institut de Recherches Economiques ct 
Sociales, Louvain. 

Braziu: Sociedade Brasileira de Sociologia. 

Canapa: Canadian Political Science Association. 

Czecuo SLovakiA: Société de Recherches Sociales, Prague. 

Denmark: Institute for Social Research, Aarhus. 

Ecypt: Egyptian Association for Social Studies. 

FINLAND: The Westermarek Society. 

France: Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques. Institut Francais de Sociologie. Institut 
National d’Etudes Démographiques. 

Germany: Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie. Sozialforschungsstelle an der Univer- 
sitat Minster. 

IsRAEL: Department of Social Science, Hebrew University, Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research. 

Iraty: Societ4 Italiana di Sociologia, Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi 
della Popolazione. 

Japan: Japan Sociological Society, Tokyo Institute of Social Science. 

NETHERLANDS: Nederlandsche Sociologische Vereniging. 

Norway: Norsk Forening for Samfunnsforskning. Institute for Social Research, Oslo. 

PoLanp: Social Research Centre. University of Warsaw. 

SWEDEN: Sociological Institute, University of Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Société de Sociologie de Genéve. 

Turkey: Turkish Sociological Society. 

UniTep Kincpom: Institute of Sociology. 

Unitep States: American Sociological Society, Rural Sociological Society. 


Several of the national associations thus affiliated had been formed as a direct 
result of the establishment of the ISA. A number of others have already been, or are 
about to be, formed and can be expected to join the ISA as regular members during 
the coming year : 

ARGENTINA: Academia Argentina de Sociologia. 
AustrRiA: Oesterreichische Soziologische Gesellschaft. 
Ecuapor: Asociacién de Sociologia Nacional. 
Mexico: Sociedad Mexicana de Sociologia. 

SpaAIn: Asociacién Espafiola de Sociologia. 

Unitep Kincpom: British Sociological Society. 

The Latin American sociologists assembled in Zirich took the initiative to launch 
an Asociacién Latinoamericana de Sociologia, to be formally constituted at a Latin 
American Congress of Sociology to be held in Buenos Aires in September 1951. This 
Association is expected to co-operate closely with the ISA and to arrange for affiliation 
of all its national sections as regular ISA members, on lines similar to those proposed 
for another multi-national association about to be organized on a regional basis, the 
Scandinavian Sociological Association. 

Upon a proposal presented by Professor George Davy the Council adopted an 
amendment to the membership article of the Statutes introducing an additional 
category of associate membership for organizations and institutions interested in the 
social sciences in the larger sense of the word but not directly active in sociology as 
such. A number of applications for such membership had been received and were 
accepted by the Council. 

A large number of applications for individual membership in the Association had 
also been received, but the Executive Committee and the Council agreed to rule that 
such membership should only be granted (a) as a provisional measure, pending the 
establishment and affiliation of local or national bodies in the country of the applicant, 
or (b) as an exceptional measure, in the rare cases of sociologists not eligible for, 
or not wanting membership in, the relevant local or national bodies affiliated to 
the Association (sauvages, “lone wolves”). In accordance with these rules some 
40 individual members from 20 countries were admitted to the Association. 

The regular membership dues to the Association were fixed at U.S.$20 for national 
associations, $10 for institutions, and $3 for individual members. 
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9, First REGULAR Councit EsTABLISHED 


On the basis of the regular membership established and the recommendations of the 
Secretariat, the Provisional Council set up at the Constituent Congress in Oslo agreed 
on the designation of national representation to the first regular Council of the 
Association. Altogether 38 countries are represented on the Council thus established: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finland, France, Germany, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


3. ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following were chosen to serve on the Executive Committee of the Association 
for the three-year period 1950-53: 
President: Professor Louis WirtH, University of Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents: Professor Fernando de AzEvEDO, University of Sao Paulo. 
Professor Georges DAvy, University of Paris. 
Professor Morris GinsBeERG, London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 
Members: 
Professor Pierre DE Bre, University of Louvain. 
Professor Theodor GEIGER, University of Aarhus. 
Professor G. S. GHuRYE, University of Bombay. 
Professor René Kénic, University of Ziirich. 
Professor Kunio Opaxa, University of Tokyo. 
Professor Stanislaw Ossowsk1, University of Warsaw. 
Dr. Abdel Hamid Zax1, Cairo School of Social Work. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee will take place in Paris in June 1951 
in connexion with the Sixth Session of the Unesco General Conference. In the 
meantime the affairs of the Association will be in the hands of the Secretariat and of 
the Administrative Committee of European Sociologists, set up within easy reach of 
the headquarters. The following were appointed members of the Administrative 
Committee: Professor DE Bre, Professor GEIGER, Professor GinsBERG and Professor 
Konic. 

The President, the Vice-Presidents and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer are all 
ex officio members of this Committee as of all other committees of the Association. 

As Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the Association for the three-year period 1950-53 
Mr. Erik Rinpe of the Institute for Social Research, Oslo, was reappointed. The 
headquarters of the Association and the seat of the Secretariat will also continue to 
be at Oslo. 


4. OTHER COMMITTEES 


A number of other committees were set up to deal with specific organizational matters 
and particular parts of the Association’s programme. 

A Membership Committee, to promote membership and to decide on the eligibility 
of applicants: 
Professor Luis Bossano, Central University, Quito. 
Professor Arvid BRopERSEN, New School for Social Research, New York. 
Professor Bruce MELvin, University of Maryland. 
Professor Jean StoeTzeEL, University of Bordeaux. 
Professor H. Z. ULKEN, University of Istanbul. 
Professor L. von WigsE, University of Cologne. 

A Liaison Committee for contacts with international organizations, particularly 
the United Nations and its agencies: 
Professor Franklin Frazier, for New York and Lake Success. 
Professor Pierre DE Bir, for Paris. 
Professor André pe Mapay, for Geneva. 








A Committee on Teaching and Training was set up to promote the co-ordination 
of teaching and training and to assist the Secretariat in its co-operation on the Unesco 
Enquiry into the Teaching of the Social Sciences: 

Professor Gabriel Lz Bras, University of Paris, Chairman. 
Professor Corrado Grint, University of Rome. 
Professor Ekai Havasu, University of Tokyo. 
Professor Arthur Hitman, Roosevelt College, Chicago. 
Professor T. H. MARsHALL, London School of Economics. 
Professor Alfredo Povina, University of Cordoba. 
Dr. G. Sasnis, University of Bombay. 

A Research Committee, to deal with problems of international research co-operation 
and co-ordination: 
Professor Th. GricEr, University of Aarhus, Chairman. 
Professor Ernest BEAGLEHOLE, Victoria College, Wellington. 
Professor Alfred Bonné, Hebrew University. 
Professor J. Ch. FALARDEAU, Laval University, Quebec. 
Professor Franklin Frazer, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Professor George FrrepMAN, Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris. 
Professor David V. Giass, London School of Economics. 
Professor A. N. J. DEN HOLLANDER, University of Amsterdam. 
Professor S. Huzayyin, Farouk I University, Alexandria. 
Professor L. MENDIETA y NuNEz, National University of Mexico. 
Professor Alfredo NicEForo, University of Rome. 
Professor Kunio Opaxa, University of Tokyo. 
Dr. G. Sasnis, University of Bombay. 


5. RESOLUTIONS 


On the basis of the reports prepared by the Secretariat on the activities and pro- 
gramme of the Association, and of the recommendations of the Executive Committce 
and the Research Committee, the Council passed a series of resolutions to be addressed 
to Unesco. 

The Council appealed to Unesco to enlarge the scope of the Enquiry into the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences planned for 1951 so as to cover a greater number of 
countries in fuller detail. 

The Council unanimously passed a resolution on International Research Facilitation 
expressing the views of the Association in the question of the establishment under 
UN and Unesco auspices of an International Institute of the Social Sciences, and 
urging the need for the creation at the earliest possible date of an International Council 
for Social Research “to serve as a clearing-house, a centre of information and consul- 
tation, an instrument for the facilitation of co-operative and comparative studies and 
for the improved training of research personnel, and a responsible agency for attracting 
resources and allocating them to the most productive uses’’. 

Further resolutions were passed in favour of the establishment under Unesco 
auspices of a Social Science Research Institute in Germany, and also for the development 
of regional research co-ordination in northern Europe through the use of Norwegian 
funds granted for the international organization of co-operative investigations in the 
field of sociology and social psychology. 


6. Next ConGrEss 


The next World Congress to be organized by the Association will take place in 1953. 
A full report on the scientific discussion meetings held during the World Congress 
will be given in a later issue of this Bulletin together with a first selection from the 
more than 70 papers and reports submitted for discussion at the Congress. 
All enquiries regarding the activities and plans of the ISA and all requests for documents on 
the Congress should be addressed to Mr. Erik RINDE, Executive Secretary of the International 
Sociological Association, Grev Wedels plass 4, Oslo, Norway. 
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THE FIRST WORLD CONGRESS OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ZURICH, 4-9 SEPTEMBER]1950 


The International Political Science Association held its First World Congress at Ziirich 
(Switzerland), from 4 to 9 September, at the same time as the International Sociological 
Association. This Congress, which was organized exclusively for outstanding repre- 
sentatives of political science in their respective countries, was attended by go delegates 
from the following 23 countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of 
America and Yugoslavia. Unesco and the United Nations sent special observers. 
The arrangements for the Congress were made by a Swiss committee, whose Chairman 
was Professor de Salis, and its Secretary Professor Kénig. A few particulars concerning 
the scientific work of the Congress and the decisions taken by the Executive Committee 
with regard to the structure and future activities of the Association are set out below. 


I. ScrentiFIC WoRK OF THE CONGRESS 


The information under this heading is intentionally limited to a very brief résumé. 
Its aim is simply to throw light on the main trends of the work of the Congress. The 
Secretariat of the Association is at present considering the publication in one volume 
of the main reports presented to the Congress, as well as the gist of the discussions. It 
is hoped that this will be possible during 1951. 

Professor Quincy Wright (University of Chicago), President of the International 
Political Science Association, opened the Congress with an important address. He 
gave an exact definition of the significance of the Association and underlined the 
importance of its work on behalf of peace. Going straight to the heart of the problem, 
he analysed the very nature of political science, giving it as his view that this discipline 
is essentially the dialectic of the conflict between co-operation and opposition, the two 
poles between which political life is organized. 

The Association then discussed the three main subjects included in its programme. 
Several reports drawn up by specialists on each of these subjects had been circulated in 
advance to all participants to provide a solid basis for discussion. It was thus possible 
to devote each meeting to the examination and discussion of a particular report. The 
following is a list of the subjects examined: 


(1) Minimum Conditions for an Effective and Permanent Union of States 


Three reports on this question were submitted to the Congress. The first, drawn 
up by Professor Wheare (University of Oxford), dealt with the problem of the attribution 
of powers and the determination of the minimum power which should be accorded by 
States to a common government. Professor Maxwell (Clark University) was asked 
to examine the financial aspect of the question. On the basis of the financial experience 
of Federalism in the United States, considered mainly from the historical point of view, 
Professor Maxwell examined the main sources of revenue to which a Federal Govern- 
ment can have recourse. Lastly, Professor Rivero (University of Poitiers) presented a 
few general observations on the question and emphasized the difficulty of finding 
significant historical precedents. He mentioned certain factors contributing to a 
positive solution. 

The discussions, presided over by Professor Quincy Wright, led to a lively exchange 
of views, which showed the complexity of the problem and the great difficulty of 
finding immediate solutions not based on long historical practice. The main point 
to be emphasized seems to be the diversity of the particular conditions in which each 
attempt to form a union of States has been made. 
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(2) Influence of Electoral Systems on Political Life 


The introductory report on this subject had been drawn up by Professor Duverger 
(University of Bordeaux). Its object was to establish working hypotheses, and it 
examined in turn the problem of voting methods in their relationship to the structure 
of political parties (influence on the number of parties, their inner structure and inter- 
dependence) and the question of representation (exactness of representation, sensitivity 
to variations in public opinion). Additional communications in writing were presented 
to the Congress by Mr. S. S. Nilson (Christian Michelsens Institute, Bergen) and 
Professor Perticone (University of Pisa). 

The discussions, presided over by Professor Brogan (University of Cambridge) bred 
fairly warm controversy over the general influence of electoral systems on political 
life, and the particular effects attributed by the rapporteur to specific electoral 
systems. Here, again, the diversity of factors and national temperaments must not be 
underestimated. 


(3) The Citizen’s Part in a Planned Society 


A report on this central problem of present-day political science had been drawn up 
by Professor Barents (University of Amsterdam), who, after endeavouring to define 
the meaning of planning and to evaluate the present general tendency towards this 
form of State organization, emphasized the main aspects of the problem from the 
citizen’s point of view; appreciation of the State’s activity and of its chances of success; 
maintenance of a sphere of liberty for the citizens; participation of the citizen in 
government. Another report based on a very careful study of planning in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries had been prepared by Professor Arthur Hill- 
mann (Roosevelt College, Chicago). This accorded a very special place to labour 
organizations and their role in the development of new forms of government. Lastly, 
a report on the need and possibility of a systematic classification of the various forms 
of planned economy was presented by Mr. Emil J. Walter (University of Zurich). 
According to Mr. Walter, much discussion in the field of planning was a dispute about 
words, and he suggests that they should be avoided by means of strict definition and 
classification. 

The discussions on this subject were presided over by Professor Bridel (University 
of Lausanne). The sociologists were invited to join in the discussion of Professor 
Hillmann’s report. The exchange of views showed the difficulty of compromise 
solutions, but indicated certain factors capable of diminishing that difficulty. These 
discussions were far from exhausting so far-reaching a topic and there is no doubt that 
it will need further investigation in the years to come. 

The Congress then devoted two whole days to the discussion of the influence of a 
country’s ethnical structure on its foreign policy, a subject which falls within the 
framework of Unesco’s general enquiry on international tensions. The International 
Political Science Association examined this subject jointly with the International 
Sociological Association at a round-table conference under the chairmanship of 
Professors Wirth and Quincy Wright. Reports were presented on the United States 
(Professors Wirth and Frazier), Canada (Dr. Walter Filley), Belgium (Messrs. Gorieli 
and Herrmans), Brazil (Professor Rios) and Switzerland (Dr. Weilemann, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Lasserre and Sapori). The discussion, which will be given 
prominent space in Unesco’s Bulletin, emphasized the acuteness of the problem in 
certain areas, though it offered hopes of a peaceful solution. 


II. Work oF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the Congress, the Provisional Executive Committee of the Association held a 
number of meetings and took important decisions concerning the organization and 
future work of the Association. The following are some of the main decisions taken: 
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(1) Constitution of the Association’s Council 


The Provisional Executive Committee decided to set up the Association’s Council as 
provided by the Statutes, which made its establishment conditional upon the Asso- 
ciation’s grouping together a sufficient number of national associations. In accor- 
dance with the Statutes, the Council will consist of a certain number of representatives 
of each of the national associations collectively members of the Association, and a 
certain number of persons representing countries which do not yet possess a national 
association. The Council will start with 28 members and the number will be increased 
as new associations are admitted to membership of the International Association. 


(2) Enquiry on the teaching of Political Science as part of a more general enquiry conducted by 
Unesco into the teaching of Social Science 


The Executive Committee, which attaches much importance to this project from the 
ideological and practical points of view, decided to carry out as wide an enquiry as 
possible with a view to obtaining maximum information on the general situation, 
structure, programmes and methods of the teaching of political science in various 
countries. The Secretariat was authorized to arrange a round-table conference on 


this subject in 1951. 


(3) Realization of a plan for documentation capable of covering the present needs of specialists 
in Political Science 


The Committee stressed the need for a very full exchange of information and for the 
improvement of the working instruments at the disposal of scientists in the field of 
documentation. An essential part of this plan will be to establish a system of abstracts 
covering the 30 or 40 leading political science reviews throughout the world. 


(4) Appointment of a Research Committee to work out the Association’s long-term Scientific 
Programme 


Dr. Laves was appointed Chairman of this Committee, which also includes Professors 
Raymond Aron (France) and Robson (United Kingdom). The Committee set to 
work immediately and believes that it will shortly be able to submit to the Association 
a positive research plan which, upon its adoption by the Executive Committee, will 
be brought to the knowledge of readers of this Bulletin. 


(5) Resolution concerning the establishment of an International Council for Social Science Research 


The Executive Committee carefully examined the present situation of the projects 
concerning the establishment of this Council. It adopted a resolution in its favour, 
and emphasized the need of giving it a particularly supple and decentralized structure. 


(6) Further examination of the project for the establishment of an International Political Science 
Review 


The establishment of an International Review raises important intellectual and 
financial questions. The Committee and the Secretariat will continue to examine 
these problems during the coming months. 


(7) Second World Congress of Political Science in 1952 


The seat of this Congress has not yet been fixed. The Secretariat of the Association 
is in correspondence with a number of countries in order to find out the material 
facilities which the various governments would be disposed to offer. 

The Secretariat of the International Political Science Association will be glad to 
provide all additional information about the Association and its activities. The 
Secretariat points out in particular that it has been authorized by the Executive 
Committee to receive requests for individual membership of the Association. Letters 
should be addressed to Mr. Jean MeryNnaAup, Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
IPSA, 27 rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris-7°. 
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UNESCO AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Jacques HAvetT 


It is not at all surprising that Unesco should have responded so rapidly to the 
appeal by the United Nations to all its Specialized Agencies to associate 
themselves actively with its efforts to arouse world interest in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Declaration merely confirms and defines 
more precisely the ideals already contained in the preamble to Unesco’s 
Constitution and in the United Nations Charter. With the adoption of the 
programmes by the General Conference in Beirut, in December 1948, the 
dissemination of the Universal Declaration by the media of mass communica- 
tion and by teaching about human rights in the schools became a chief concern 
of the Organization. Steps were taken to help Member States and private 
associations to commemorate the anniversary of the Declaration in some 
worthy fashion on 10 December of every year. Material—texts, filmstrips, 
matter for radio programmes and press articles—was collected with a view 
to wide circulation. An exhibition was opened in Paris at the Musée Galliera 
and then sent to the different countries of Western Europe. Textbooks were 
prepared for the guidance of teachers. Unesco acted as a documentation 
centre and particularly as a centre of encouragement and guidance by 
endeavouring to gather around it all forms of local, national or international 
co-operation capable of ensuring direct and vigorous action. These pro- 
grammes were intensified by the General Conference in Florence, in May- 
June 1950. The promotion of human rights became a central theme around 
which much of Unesco’s work was organized. It inspired a special Resolution 
(9.21) the text of which is as follows : 


Teaching about, and dissemination of, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


The General Conference; 

Considering the importance of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; 

Convinced of the necessity of ensuring exceptionally wide distribution and 
dissemination, in the interest of preserving peace, of this Declaration; 

Decides that it is necessary to initiate an intensive campaign with a view to 
providing a better understanding of Human Rights and of the part played 
by them in society and in the relations between peoples; 

Decides that the Director-General is authorized to plan, in co-operation 
with the United Nations and the other Specialized Agencies, a programme of 
activities which shall involve the fullest utilization of the educational, scienti- 
fic and cultural resources of the Organization and of the means of mass com- 
munication accessible to it. 


To this end, the Director-General is authorized : 


To co-operate with international organizations, Member States, National 
Commissions and local and regional institutions; 

To formulate specific projects for which he may seek additional funds from 
sources outside the regular budget of Unesco; 
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To collect and distribute information about the methods of teaching about 
Human Rights in schools and educational institutions and about techniques 
for bringing those Rights to the attention of the general public; 

To print and distribute the text of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights together with suitable commentaries and discussion guides, posters, 
filmstrips and other basic material; 

To promote educational methods designed to ensure a living and active 
understanding of Human Rights, and to this end to prepare for a seminar to 
be held in 1952, which will study methods of teaching about Human Rights; 

To explore the means of using the social life and spontaneous activities 
of young people for the purpose of providing a better understanding of Human 
Rights; 

To prepare, after consultation with Member States and experts, systematic 
recommendations concerning the curricula in primary and secondary schools 
and universities; 

To study the treatment of Human Rights in textbooks and other teaching 
aids; 

To sponsor and assist international and regional organizations to hold 
seminars and meetings on the subject of Human Rights, such as that organized 
in 1951 by the Inter-American Academy of International and Comparative 
Law; 

To supply, to the greatest extent possible, articles, radio scripts, discussion 
material and exhibits; 

To co-operate with film companies, radio broadcasting systems and news- 
papers in the development of this campaign; 

To provide international organizations, Member States and National 
Commissions, on request, with technical assistance either in the form of docu- 
mentation or by sending individual experts or field teams. 


The execution of so big a programme, and one destined no doubt to become 
bigger in the future, calls for the collaboration of several Services, more parti- 
cularly the Education and Mass Communication Departments, working in 
close conjunction with the United Nations Division of Human Rights. It 
demands effective co-operation from the National Commissions, which in 
each country can stimulate private associations, professional and other orga- 
nizations, clubs, etc., all of them only waiting for advice and material in order 
to launch out upon highly effective campaigns. Lastly, it enables interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations to be associated directly with Unesco’s 
work, for example, the World Federation of United Nations Associations, 
which ever since the proclamation of the Declaration has shown the utmost 
zeal in disseminating its ideals. 

Unesco’s activities in favour of human rights are not limited to teaching 
about the Declaration and its wide dissemination, but extend to problems of 
its application. Nor must we under-estimate the importance of the efforts 
made to disseminate the Declaration and to familiarize public opinion with 
its content, spirit, importance, and, if necessary, the problems of its applica- 
tion. To form an enlightened public opinion actively interested in the promo- 
tion of human rights is in itself an essential task, for such promotion depends 
to a large extent on the world’s attitude towards human rights. But it is 
only one of the many aspects of the general campaign which should be carried 
out on the international plane in favour of human rights : legal and technical 
aspects, as well as the no less important political, social, economic and cultural 
aspects. This general campaign, however, raises many problems much too 
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political to be dealt with by Unesco itself. The United Nations and other 

specialized agencies alone have the necessary competence to handle them. 

But, alongside these other bodies, Unesco has a very important part to play, 

from two points of view : (a) It has a direct responsibility in the application 

of the articles relating to its own field of work; those concerning the right to 
education, the right to participation in the cultural life of the community, the 
right to share in scientific advancement and in its benefits, copyright, freedom of 
expression, the right to information, etc. (b) Unesco has the mission to act 
as an intellectual adviser to the United Nations, through its Departments of 

Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Cultural Activities, etc. It must therefore 

carry out activities which will enable it to guide the United Nations and the 

other Specialized Agencies in the general application of the Declaration. 

From both these points of view, it would not be difficult to show that the 
greater part of Unesco’s programme is more or less closely linked with the 
promotion of human rights. In a recent address to the Economic and Social 
Council in Geneva, Mr. Torres Bodet defined the main aspects of Unesco’s 
activities as follows : 

(1) To organize co-operation between specialists for the collation and disse- 
mination of knowledge and research; 

(2) to promote the utilization of such knowledge and research for the 
improvement of living standards and the enhancement of human 
dignity ; 

(3) to enlist all forms of intellectual activity for the strengthening of interna- 
tional understanding. 

It is evident, then, that the whole of Unesco’s programme, which aims at the 
maintenance of peace and the improvement of the living standards of man 
through education, science and culture, tends in different ways and by methods 
more or less direct, to promote human rights, human rights and peace, of 
course, for it is impossible to dissociate one from the other. A peace that was 
not founded on respect for human rights, and even on the strengthening of 
such rights, would be a false peace based on conquest and domination. To 
pacify man by freeing him not only from his prejudices, but also from cons- 
traint and want, thanks to the increased development and utilization on the 
international plane of the resources of education, science and culture, is the 
guiding principle of Unesco’s activities and is in complete harmony with the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the first Declaration 
to be addressed to all men without exception. 

We cannot dwell here on the forms of the activity undertaken by Unesco 
to promote the right to education as defined in the Declaration. The pro- 
blems of free and compulsory education, the generalization of technical and 
professional training, access to secondary and higher education, the principle 
of the development of human personality and the problem of the formation 
of an international civic spirit are all of infinite complexity and have formed 
the subject of enquiries carried out in conjunction with the International 
Bureau of Education, whose Director is Professor Jean Piaget. These enqui- 
ries have guided the steps taken by Unesco in co-operation with the interna- 
tional organizations and the National Commissions of its Member States. 

As an example of such activity we may mention the International Confer- 
ence to be held in 1951, in conjunction with the International Bureau of 
Education, on free and compulsory education. In connexion with this Con- 
ference, and in order to supply it with basic material, IBE will publish the 
results of the survey it has been carrying out since 1934 on compulsory school- 
ing. Unesco, for its part, will publish a set of monographs on compulsory 
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education in the light of study carried out in specimen countries where the 
educational system is more or less centralized. 

On a more specific problem, that of women’s access to education, Unesco 
in December 1949 arranged a meeting in Paris attended by representatives 
of sixteen women’s organizations and presided over by Mrs. Jeanne Eder, 
Chairman of the International Council of Women; the report of the work 
of this meeting was sent to the United Nations Status of Women 
Commission. 

Likewise, the right to information and the conquest of real freedom of 
expression for all have led Unesco to undertake four distinct kinds of activities 
which we can merely indicate here : (a) equalization and development of the 
technical means by which each culture or social group can truly express 
itself; (b) removal of the obstacles to the international flow of information so as 
to avoid the latter being kept in watertight compartments; (c) removal of 
obstacles to the international movement of persons; (d) measures contributing 
to the training of journalists for their responsibilities. 

This action by Unesco on behalf of the right to information took on an 
especially interesting form with the preparation of international agreements 
on the free flow of educational, scientific and cultural materials. 

In the field of culture, we enter with Article 27 upon an immense field, as 
yet little explored by the democracies. Efforts to disseminate culture have 
too often been accompanied by the subordination of culture itself to narrow 
national policies. Unesco’s efforts, whether they take the form of an appeal 
to Member States, or of direct measures for placing a wider and more universal 
culture within the reach of the average man, or of a regrouping of cultural 
leaders to enable them to become better aware of the preoccupations of 
the public and to speak to the latter with full authority proceed from an ideal 
of the expression of human affairs that is inspired by freedom and universality. 
Among direct measures aimed at the general public, we may cite the develop- 
ment of public librairies and of their role in adult education, the support 
given to non-governmental organizations in the field of philosophy and huma- 
nistic studies and in those of the theatre, music and literature, the publication 
of music catalogues and of albums of art reproductions, and the travelling 
exhibitions of reproductions. A special place must be given to the book- 
coupon system, which allows a country to buy cultural material from another 
country in spite of currency difficulties. But Unesco is not content with 
devoting itself to the dissemination of the cultural achievements of mankind; 
it wishes also to vivify culture by contact between the creator and the public 
and to see that the creative artist recovers the maximum liberty of expression. 
Thus, following upon a very extensive enquiry, a committee of experts met at 
Unesco House in February 1950 and tackled the difficult problem of the 
artists’ and writers’ status. Unesco also encourages international symposia. 
—PEN Club Congresses, Geneva Round Tables, etc.—where the vital pro- 
blems of our age are ventilated in an atmosphere of complete liberty. 

Moreover, these efforts are made at a time when culture—the free expres- 
sion of human genius—although more menaced than ever by the material 
conditions of social and political organization, is assuming an importance 
and acquiring a lucidity which it never possessed before. To speak of the 
quest for a living humanism does not mean, from Unesco’s point of view, to 
take an interest in the specific problems of writers, philosophers and artists, 
but to ensure for all men the maintenance of a universal patrimony which, in 
the form of admirable reproductions, can now be placed within the reach of 
all. It means, above all, doing everything possible to prevent human 
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consciousness from being engulfed in the urgency of technical problems and 
problems of pure organization, and even from being discouraged by the 
exigencies of social and political groups and by their daily preoccupation with 
the need for efficiency in an international rivalry which is becoming sterner 
and sterner and more and more dangerous to civilization. Today, culture 
is the field in which man is best able to express his universal nature and in 
which he has a chance of taking fresh heart and of regaining confidence in 
his future, as well as of remaining keenly aware of the values which make him 
a man in the full sense of the term and on which a policy of peace can be 
solidly based. That is why Unesco, fully realizing that peace cannot be 
obtained by constraint or by indoctrination, is every day attaching more and 
more importance to the principles enunciated in Article 27 of the Declaration 
concerning the right of all to participate in the cultural life of the community. 

There is no need to dwell on the importance of scientific progress for the 
attainment of human rights. Although it is true that science places at 
man’s disposal instruments capable of causing death and destruction, it would 
be utterly Utopian to conclude that humanity should return to a legendary 
golden age and abandon its intellectual conquests. In a world in which most 
men have a standard of life which does not permit them to lead a truly human 
existence and which sometimes even condemns them to a lingering death, 
the prosperity of societies largely depends on scientific progress and on a 
more equitable distribution of its benefits. Moreover, we become daily 
more aware that the maintenance of peace depends on the increased prosperity 
of societies and on the gradual extension of the so-called “advanced” regions 
of the globe. Unesco’s whole programme in the field of science is animated 
by the desire to increase human welfare and to enable the least-favoured regions 
to benefit by the conquests of science. The most striking expression of this 
desire is contained in the programme which has been submitted to the United 
Nations with a view to Unesco’s participation in the United Nations plan of 
technical assistance. 

Even before this plan was set on foot, Unesco was already endeavouring 
through its regional scientific co-operation offices and the help it gives to 
international scientific associations affiliated to ICSU, to enable men in every 
country to share in the benefits of scientific advancement, in conformity with 
Article 27 of the Declaration. As part of its programme for the popularization 
of science, Unesco publishes pamphlets, collections of textbooks for teachers, 
it furnishes material to the daily and periodical press and in its bulletin 
Impact assembles data concerning the function of science in society. 

It has been said that, as the Declaration imposes no strict legal obligation 
on States, it is a merely verbal text without real significance. It is true that 
there can be no question of compelling any State in present circumstances to 
provide old age pensions, longer education for all and instruments of culture 
for the people. But the real value of the Declaration is precisely in the impetus 
which it gives to the gropings of humanity towards a juster and a more human 
civilization. It imposes upon the United Nations the mission to act so that 
all men will gradually be given equality of opportunity and the least-favoured 
societies will be given the means of improving their living standards. Unesco’s 
efforts to intensify international scientific co-operation and to promote a fairer 
distribution of the benefits of science acquire their full significance in the 
light of this idea. 

But the fact remains that at present there is a glaring discrepancy between 
the courageous universality of the Declaration and the actual conditions in 
which its principles would have to be applied in each particular case. The 
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promulgation of a text of universal scope concerning the rights which can be 
claimed by all men in all social groups and cultural circles anticipates, perhaps, 
the world of tomorrow more than it reflects the world of today. The appli- 
cation of human rights implies a detailed knowledge of particular situations 
of fact, and their very interpretation raises the question of differences of 
deology, mentality and culture. Thanks to the intellectual means at its dis- 
posal and the different forms of collaboration to which it can appeal throughout 
the world, Unesco has a valuable part to play as adviser to the United Nations. 
As early as 1947, when the Declaration was still only a project and the United 
Nations had just begun to give attention to it, Unesco was endeavouring to 
find out, by an appeal addressed to a number of the world’s thinkers and 
intellectual leaders, how it would be possible to establish among present 
conflicting ideologies a solid basis of agreement which would permit the draf- 
ting of a universal text concerning human rights. Thanks to these consulta- 
tions with representatives of the most varied civilizations, societies and ideolo- 
gies, the results of the enquiry on the “philosophic principles of the rights of 
man”, were transmitted to the Economic and Social Council’s Commission 
on Human Rights for guidance in its work. A wide selection of the essays 
received in answer to this enquiry has been published, with a preface by 


Jacques Maritain, under the title, “Human Rights—Comments and Interpre- 


tations”.} 

The diversity of ideological and cultural traditions and situations made it 
difficult to draw up a joint text of any real import. It also made it difficult 
to interpret such a text in each country so that it would mean anything to the 
man in the street. Among Unesco’s future projects, mention may be made of 
an Encyclopedia of Human Rights, which will give a picture of human rights 
in each of the main cultural regions in the light of historical, legal, sociological 
and philosophical studies. The preparation of this Encyclopedia, conceived 
as a very complete catalogue capable of being used with ease by specialists and 
men of action, would obviously be a very long task which would have to be 
carried out very carefully. 

Even more serious than the difference of mentalities is the inequality of 
situations as between the different peoples of the world. Ifa large number of 
human rights are more or less secured in countries which are economically 
and socially most advanced and which have strong democratic traditions, 
the same is not true of countries which are still inadequately developed or 
which are just gaining their independence and taking their place in this com- 
munity of nations. Detailed studies of these particular economic, social and 
political conditions will have to be made whenever the United Nations pro- 
poses to carry out activities in this field. Here again, in association with the 
technical assistance programme, Unesco will be called upon more and more 
to carry out the necessary sociological surveys. In fact, the increasingly 
rapid evolution of an inorganic proletariat, the movements of populations 
linked with it, the social and cultural upheavals accompanying them, all give 
a new importance to social and political rights. Every programme of deve- 
lopment will have to be accompanied not only by a programme of education 
and technical training, but also by a programme of international civic educa- 
tion and of social integration, in order to guarantee the peoples a minimum 
of well-being and of mental equilibrium. 

It is in the same spirit of attention to concrete facts that Unesco is carrying 


* Allan Wingate, London. In French : “Autour de la nouvelle déclaration universelle des 
droits de Phomme”’, Editions du Sagittaire, Paris, In Spanish ; “Los Derechos del Hombre”’, 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, Mexico City, 
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out surveys with a view to combating racial prejudice, improving the status 
of women and, in short, contributing to the realization of that non-discrimina- 
tion and that equality for all so stoutly affirmed in the Declaration but which 
must be incorporated in the facts themselves, and not merely in a theory or 
even in laws. In December 1949, for instance, Unesco convened a committee 
of anthropologists, presided over by Professor Franklin Frazier of the United 
States, and gave wide publicity to the joint statement by these experts on the 
problem of human races. In 1951 a pilot investigation will be organized in 
Brazil of contacts between races or ethnic groups with the aim of determining 
the economic, political, cultural and psychological factors favourable or unfa- 
vourable to their harmonious relations (Resolution 3.22). Unesco will also 


study the best methods for allaying the tensions due to the introduction of 


modern science in non-industrialized or semi-industrialized countries. Popu- 
lation problems, the cultural assimilation of immigrants and the political 
problems caused by minorities are further subjects of close investigation. . The 
exercise of political rights by women living today under very different social 
and cultural conditions is also bound in the years to come to present a complex 
field of work for Unesco, which will act in close co-operation with the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of Women. In a world which yearns for 
justice and peace, but is under the constant pressure of want and insecurity— 
population and food problems, problems of the production and distribution 
of wealth, problems of equipment, the urgency of a compromise between the 
absolute need of a just and effective organization and the ideal of the free 
development of each individual, problems arising out of a frequently blind 
rivalry between social groups—a pressure which breeds fear and aggressiveness, 
Unesco’s role is to carry out impartial enquiries into all these difficulties and 
to bring the results to the knowledge of all men. It has also to associate men’s 
minds and hearts with the efforts being made to establish a carefully planned 
organization on which the world’s future, and particularly peace, may be 
based; for human rights can be regarded as the sole foundation of the real 
peace which is defined in Unesco’s Constitution. To win peace does not mean 
to impose an arbitrary order nor to brush aside legitimate claims, but to 
endeavour to hasten the advent of an order in which every human being 
and every social group will be guaranteed living conditions that will spare 
them recourse to violence. That is why human rights are the essential founda- 
tion of Unesco’s quest for a policy of peace based on the adhesion of all men 
and aided by the social progress which such a policy provokes. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


UNESCO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN 


Tue TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


The Technical Assistance programme of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies is a programme which makes available expert advice and 
technical knowledge to under-developed countries, with a view to assisting 
in their economic development. Under this programme, Governments may 
request the United Nations or any of the Specialized Agencies to provide 
experts and specialists who will advise and work on industrial, agricultural, 
health, educational and social projects in the country and train local personnel 
in these fields. 

The programme has been authorized by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council as a joint co-operative enterprise, in which the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies would co-operate with Governments requesting 
assistance in developing their ecomomic life and raising their living standards. 
The urgent needs underlying this enterprise were referred to in the inaugural 
address, in January 1949, of the President of the United States, who proposed, 
“a bold new programme for making the benefits of our scientific and indus- 
trial progress available for the improvement and growth of the under-deve- 
loped areas”. The United Nations Organizations, the International Labour 
Organization, the Food and Agricultural Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, and the World Health Organization acting under the 
directives of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, defined the 
various fields in which technical assistance can be given to under-developed 
countries on request, and the methods by which this can be achieved. On 
the basis of this proposed programme, a United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference met in June 1950 at Lake Success and contributed more than 
twenty million dollars on behalf of about fifty countries for the period from 


July 1950 to December 1951 for financing the technical assistance projects on 


the basis of requests from governments. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAMME 


The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have received from govern- 
ments a wide variety of requests for aid during the last six months. Large 
expert missions, to advise on the development plans of a country as a whole or 
on a large sector of its economy, have been requested by Colombia, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Pakistan and Yugoslavia. For central government services, a number 
of applications have been received requesting assistance in public administra- 
tion, public finance and census planning. In the fields of agriculture and food 
production, requests cover selection of better strains of seeds, irrigation, animal 
husbandry, forest conservation and control of plant diseases. Assistance 
requested in other fields, notably those of health and flood protection, and 
control of soil erosion, have an important bearing on the problem of how to 
increase food production. In health and related fields, requests cover, on the 
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one hand, control of diseases, such as tuberculosis, malaria, typhus, yaws and 
syphilis, and on the other, development of health and welfare services, includ- 
ing maternal and child welfare. In the field of industry, requests for advice 
on projects for the establishment of extractive and manufacturing industries 
have been received. Other requests concern preparation of labour and 
social insurance legislation and civil aviation service. In the field of education, 
science and technology, requests have been received for assistance in the 
literacy campaign, the development of elementary and technical education, 
and the building up of scientific and technological research facilities in rela- 
tion to the developmental needs of the countries. These varied requests 
addressed to the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, have come 
from almost all the countries in Latin America, North Africa, the Middle 
East, and South and East Asia. 


UnEsco’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN 


Unesco’s contribution is made on the one hand through its participation in the 
overall United Nations Economic Development Plan, and, on the other hand, 
through its normal programme of activities in Member States which are on 
broader developmental lines. Among Unesco’s normal programme acti- 
vities, the following may be noted. In the field of scientific and technological 
research, Unesco has established a number of field co-operation offices in 
certain areas, one of which, situated in Uruguay, is to serve countries in this 
region, and promote international co-operation in the natural and basic 
sciences. Advisory services in the form of educational commissions have been 
sent on request to the Governments of Bolivia, Haiti and Uruguay. To assist 
in the fight against illiteracy, Unesco promotes the establishment of pilot 
fundamental education projects such as those in Haiti and Colombia, organ- 
izes Education Seminars such as those held in Caracas in 1948, Rio de Janeiro 
in 1949, and Montevideo in 1950, and is establishing a teacher training centre 
in Mexico which is to produce teaching material for fundamental education 
in this region. 

Advisory services in the fields of social sciences to solve social and cultural 
problems in certain countries have been made available on request through 
consultants and experts. Other activities include the Unesco Book Coupon 
Scheme, reconstruction of educational and scientific institutions, and advisory 
services in the fields of museums, libraries and the arts. In addition, Unesco 
awards international study and training grants to its Member States with a 
view to training personnel abroad who, on their return, work on develop- 
mental projects in their countries. It is Unesco’s view that the success of 
any economic development plan depends on simultaneous development of 
education, science and culture in its Member States as expressed in its normal 
programme surveys. 

Turning to Unesco’s contribution to the United Nations Economic Deve- 
lopment Plan, the current position may be briefly summarized as follows : 
Unesco has received requests and enquiries from more than 25 countries for 
expert advice and specialist training in fundamental and technical education, 
and scientific and technological research projects. All requests received by 
Unesco in these two fields make clear that the successful development of edu- 
cational and scientific and technological studies and research is an essential 
pre-condition for the economic development of the countries. 

From October 1950 Unesco is launching twelve technological assistance 
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projects involving an expenditure of $1,000,000, representing just under half 
of the total allocation to Unesco of $2,380,000 from the technical assistance 
funds voted by the United Nations Technical Assistance Conference. In 
May 1950, an exploratory team of economic development, health, agriculture 
and education specialists visited Indonesia and surveyed the urgent economic 
and social needs of the country. On the basis of this survey, Unesco is planning 
to establish a fundamental education project and a rural community school, 
which in the first year, with the assistance of four education specialists, is to 
train teachers urgently needed for schools in the resettlement and devastated 
areas of Indonesia. As part of its regular programme activities, Unesco sent an 
educational mission to Thailand in 1949 to advise the Government on the 
educational reorganization of the country. As a result, Unesco is now sending 
a technical assistance team of four specialists in methods of teaching, English 
language teaching, science teaching, and (in collaboration with ILO) voca- 
tional education and guidance, as a means of improving a comprehensive 
teacher-training programme. 

India has expressed a wide variety of needs in scientific and technological 
research, basic to its industrial and agricultural development. Unesco is 
sending to India a team of scientists and documentation experts to ascertain 
the needs of industry and agriculture in India and in other countries of South 
Asia. In addition, seven scientific research experts are being seconded to 
the Indian National Physical Laboratory, the National Chemical Laboratory 
and other technological institutions. Pakistan has requested help from Unesco 
in developing its broadcasting system as it has planned an extensive mass 
education campaign. Two radio specialists are being sent, to be followed by 
a larger team to work on and assist in transmission, reception, and programme 
facilities concerned with the educational broadcasting. Further, in response 
to a request for establishing the first geo-physical institute in Asia, Unesco 
is sending a team of four geophysicists to Pakistan to assist in the establishment 
of the institute. 

Middle East countries have made similar requests in the educational and 
scientific fields. A team of three scientists is being seconded to the University 
in Baghdad to develop its science faculty and research on local problems. 
Persia and the Lebanon are also receiving technical assistance teams to develop 
their industrial and scientific research facilities. One of the basic programmes 
under technical assistance is being undertaken in Libya which, now under 
British and French administration, is by decision of the United Nations General 
Assembly to become an independent sovereign state in January 1952. ‘There 
were few schools in Libya before the second world war and consequently only 
a few educated Libyans from the surrounding Arab countries. Under 
Unesco’s technical assistance programme, a junior clerical and technical 
training centre has been established in Tripoli, where 250 clerks, stenographers, 
and junior civil servants are to be trained by January 1952 to serve the 
new State. 

In response to a request from Liberia for educational assistance, an explo- 
ratory mission was sent to the country to draw up a technical assistance project. 
As a result of the mission, a team of seven specialists in anthropology, funda- 
mental education, natural science, and vocational education will be sent to 
Liberia and a programme of fellowships awarded to develop a comprehensive 
scheme of teacher training for schools and for the science faculties of the 
universities. 

The Government of Ecuador has requested Unesco’s assistance in a wide 
variety of fields. On the basis of recommendations resulting from a Unesco- 
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ILO exploratory survey, seven technical, vocational and engineering specialists 
will be made available to Ecuador from January 1950 through Unesco and 
ILO to assist in the development of technical institutions and build up certain 
technical facilities for industries and agriculture. Mexico has made a detailed 
request for assistance in the field of industrial education and scientific docu- 
mentation to meet the industrial and agricultural research needs of Mexico 
and other countries. An ILO-Unesco exploratory mission is being sent to 
consult with the government and recommend a plan of action in these two 
fields. It should be noted that in every technical assistance project fellowships 
and study grants are being made available to governments to train personnel 
abroad in fields in which technical assistance is being given, with a view to 
such personnel replacing the foreign specialists after a period of time. 

Unesco has also received a number of requests and informal inquiries 
for technical assistance from other governments which are at present the 
subject of study and negotiations. The Government of Colombia has asked 
for educational specialists to advise its National Development Commission 
in the overall development of the country. Inquiries have been received from 
Guatemala and El Salvador for technical assistance in fundamental educa- 
tion. Columbia has also expressed its interest in this direction. Requestshave 
been received from the Philippines, Burma, Egypt, Turkey and Israel. These 
inquiries need further careful exploratory discussion. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. — UNITED NATIONS 


A. — GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly. Report of the Special Committee (Sixth 
Committee). Fourth Session, item 48 of the agenda. (A/1026, 19 October 1949). 
29 pp. (and Corr. 1), 1 p. 

The General Assembly having adopted, on 29 April 1949, resolution 271 (III) in which it 

expressed its concern at the increasing length of its sessions and at the growing tendency 

towards protracted debates in plenary meetings andin committees, a Special Committee 
was established to consider methods and procedures which would enable the General 

Assembly and its committees to discharge their functions more effectively and 

expeditiously. 

After the examination of the question by the Special Committee (A/937), the Sixth 
Committee made a thorough examination of those proposals of the Special Com- 
mittee, the effect of which was to amend the text of the present rules of procedure, as 
well as the recommendations of the Special Committee which did not require a change 
in that text. 

The report contains its comments on the proposed textual changes in the text of 
the rules of procedure, the recommendations not involving changes in the rules of 
procedure and the draft resolution of the General Assembly. This draft resolution 
approves the amendments and additions to the rules of procedure as set out in Annex I 
of the report and decides that they shall enter into force on 1 January 1950; approves 
the recommendations and suggestions of the Special Committee on Methods and 
Procedures, as set forth in Annex II of the report; request the Secretary-General to 
prepare a document embodying the above-mentioned recommendations and sugges- 
tions in convenient form; considers that the study of factors affecting the duration 
of the sessions of the General Assembly should be pursued by making use of the expe- 
rience gained during future sessions of the General Assembly; requests the Secretary- 
General to carry out appropriate studies and to submit, at such times as he may con- 
sider appropriate, suitable proposals for the improvement of the methods and proce- 
dures of the General Assembly and its committees, including proposals to extend the 
use of mechanical and technical devices. 


1. Legal Problems 


Report on the Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction, by Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

International Law Commission, Second Session. (A/CN. 4/15, 3 March 1950), 46 pp. 
By resolution 260 B (III), adopted on g December 1948, the General Assembly reques- 
ted the International Law Commission to study the desirability and possibility of 
establishing an international judicial organ for the trial of persons charged with geno- 
cide or other crimes over which jurisdiction will be conferred upon that organ by 
international conventions and, in carrying out this task, to pay attention to the possi- 
bility of establishing a Criminal Chamber of the International Court of Justice. 

The Commission having instructed Professor Alfaro of Panama and Judge Sand- 
strom of Sweden to present reports on this question, the former considers in this docu- 
ment the question of the establishment of an international judicial organ for the trial 
of crimes against humanity. 

The report contains an introduction, three chapters and Final Words. The first 
chapter deals with the evolution of the idea of an international criminal jurisdiction 
since the first world war (The Commission on the Responsibility of the Authors of the 
War and on Enforcement of Penalties, 1919; the Advisory Committee of Jurists, 1920; 
the International Law Association, 1922-26; the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 1925; 
the International Association of Penal Law, 1926-1928; the Geneva Conventions, 
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1937; the London International Assembly, 1941; the International Commission for 
Penal Reconstruction and Development, 1942; the St. James Declaration, 1942; the 
Moscow Declaration, 1943; the United Nations War Crimes Commission, 1943; the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo International Military Tribunals, 1945, 1946; the United Nations 
Committee on the Progressive Development of International Law and its Codification, 
1947; the Commission on International Common Law, 1948; Correlation of the 
Questions of International Criminal Jurisdiction as discussed in connexion with the 
Genocide Convention, 1946, 1948) formulation of the Nuremberg Principles and 
elaboration of an International Code of Offences. 

The second chapter deals with the contemporary opinion on the question of uni- 
versal repression of international crimes and the criminality of war (basic concepts : 
the concept of war as a crime, international crimes other than war, the necessity to 
define by international convention all crimes against mankind, necessity to have an 
international jurisdiction vested with power to try and punish persons responsible for 
international crimes). The third chapter contains affirmative answers to the three 
following questions : (a) the desirability of establishing an international judicial organ 
for the trial of persons charged with genocide or other crimes; (b) the possibility of 
establishing such a judicial organ; (c) the possibility of establishing a Criminal Cham- 
ber of the International Court of Justice (the author points out in this respect that it 
wuuld be necessary to amend Article 34 of the Statute of the Court). 

In his ‘‘Final Words’, Mr. Alfaro states that : ‘““The community of States... 
has not only a right but also a duty to make sure that civilization, both material 
and moral, is not destroyed. The community of States has the same right as every 
community of individuals has to protect its existence from crime and provide for its 
own security through the organization of a permanent system of penal justice.” 


Report on the Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction, by Emil Sandstrom. 

International Law Commission, Second Session. (A/CN. 4/20, 30 March 1950), 

17 pp. 

In his report for the International Law Commission, in accordance with Resolution 
260 B (III) adopted by the General Assembly on 9 December 1948, Judge Sandstrém 
(Sweden), co-Rapporteur of the Commission, comments on the possible establishment 
of an international criminal jurisdiction within the framework of the United Nations. 

He considers the two following questions : (1) whether and on what conditions, 
with regard to the United Nations Charter, the judicial organ as envisaged in the 
resolution could be established; (2) whether, in the light of the answer given to that 
question and, in general, in the actual state of organization of the international com- 
munity, it would be desirable to create such an organ. 

In order to answer the first question, the Rapporteur studies in turn the relevant 
provisions of the Charter and of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, the 
question of possible amendments of the Charter, the conferring of criminal jurisdiction 
on a Chamber of the International Court of Justice, and, lastly, the extent to which 
such criminal jurisdiction would be binding upon Members of the United Nations. 
In conclusion, he states that international criminal jurisdiction can be established 
either in the form of a special Court or in the form of a special Chamber of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Charter relative to 
amendments of the Charter, which implies a special majority and a possible application 
of the veto. Such jurisdiction would not be compulsory but would depend upon the 
submission of Member States. This submission could be expressed, for instance, by 
their adhering to conventions conferring jurisdiction upon the Court. 

In order to answer the second question, the Rapporteur considers the arguments 
for and against the establishment of such a jurisdiction and studies in turn : the question 
whether the existence of international criminal law requires a special judicial organ, 
the possibility of development, and the example of the Nuremberg trial. 

While admitting that the establishment of the judicial organ envisaged would 
have many advantages, the Rapporteur considers that the time is not yet ripe for the 
establishment of such an organ. 

He considers that a permanent criminal organ established in the present 
organization of the international community would be impaired by very serious 
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defects and would do more harm than good. He points out that the competence oj 
such an organ would be restricted to parties having submitted by convention to its 
jurisdiction, that there is no existing organization to enforce an appearance before 
the court or the execution of its judgments, and that it seems difficult to establish such 
an organization. The jurisdiction of such an organ would be likely therefore “to be 
limited and brought into action in a haphazard way’’, which would give the impression 
that jurisdiction was being exercised in an arbitrary way. Its deterrent effect would 
thus be very doubtful, to say the least. 

If such a judicial organ is to be established, the rapporteur considers that it would 
be preferable to establish a Criminal Chamber of the International Court of Justice, 
in order to avoid the above-mentioned defects. (Cf. A/CN. 4/15, a report in which 
Professor R. J. Alvaro expresses a different opinion.) 


Report on the Law of Treaties by J. L. Brierly. International Law Commission, 

Second Session. (A/CN. 4/23. 14 April 1950.) 

This document contains 11 main articles, a long explanatory note (on the nature, 
scope and origins of the project), and a detailed analysis of the proposed future 
convention on the law of treaties by Professor J. L. Brierly (Great Britain). 

The intention is to codify in three successive chapters : certain basic terms (“‘treaty”’, 
“State”, “international organization’); treaty-making capacity; constitutional 
provisions relating to the making of treaties. Chapters dealing with the interpretation 
of treaties, their termination and perhaps also their effects will be drafted at a later 
date. 

The rapporteur of the Commission defines “treaty” as an agreement in writing 
between two or more States or international organizations, establishing relations of 
International Law between the parties to that agreement. But it is not intended that 
“treaty’’ in this sense shall include an agreement to which an entity other than a State 
or international organization is or may become a party. The term “treaty” includes 
an agreement concluded by means of an exchange of Notes. 

The report is based in general on the project drawn up in 1933 by Messrs. Garner 
and Jobst of the Harvard Law School (Annex A), but it also makes use of other similar 
projects (Annexes B-F.) 

The rapporteur gives a general outline of the problem and detailed reasons for 
the proposed text. 


Comments on Judge Hudson’s Working Paper on Article 24 of the Statute of the International 
Law Commission. International Law Commission, Second Session. (A/CN. 4/27, 
6 June 1950, presented by the Secretariat.) 5 pp. 

In his working paper (A/CN. 4/16, Section V, pp. 22-26), Judge Hudson, who used to 

be President of ILC, and is at present a member of it, has set forth his conclusions 

and suggests a number of measures which might be taken with a view to making the 

evidence of customary international law more readily available (Cf. A/AC. 10/7). 
The Secretariat’s comments refer to those conclusions, giving particular emphasis 

to the following : 

(a) Judge Hudson includes treaties and other international agreements among the 
various types of evidence of customary international law. Under Article 24 of 
the Statute of ILC, conventions should also be considered, to some extent, as 
evidence of customary international law. According to him, there is no reason 
to make a sharp distinction between the latter and international conventional 
law. 

(b) Judge Hudson suggests various ways of expanding and improving the distribution 
of the respective evidence. The Secretariat observes in this connexion that 
questions of distribution should not, both for practical reasons and because of the 
terms of reference contained in the above-mentioned Article 24, be included 
within the field of competence of ILC. This does not meant that the Secretariat 
is in favour of dropping Judge Hudson’s suggestion that digests of international 
conventional law might be prepared, taking the International Labour Code as a 
prototype. The Secretariat also supports the proposals relating to the publication 
of a series of reports of arbitral awards, a UN Juridical Yearbook, collections of 
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national legislation (including constitutions), a répertoire of United Nations prac 
tice under the Charter, a collection of the judgments of the Central American 
Court of Justice, a list of national collections of treaties. 


Bibliography of the General Theory of Treaties, International Law Commission, Second 
Session. (A/CN. 4/31, 27 June 1950), 72 pp. Bibliography of Publications on Arbi- 
tration Procedure. (A/CN. 4/29, 20 June 1950), 43 pp., documents prepared by 
the Secretariat. 

The Bibliography of the General Theory of Treaties contains the following sections : 

I. General treaties and studies (reference works) on international public Law : 
(a) Textbook; (b) Other specialized works on international public Law. 

II. Monographs and articles concerning the general theory of treaties : (a) Conclusion 
of treaties (in general and in various countries); (b) Ratification and accession; 
(c) Reservations; (d) Most-favoured Nation clause; (e) Conditions for the applica- 
tion and enforcement of treaties; (f) Interpretation; (g) Revision; (h) Validity of 
treaties; (i) Effect of war on treaties; (j) Clausula rebus sic stantibus; (k) Expiry 
of treaties; (1) Subject of treaties; (m) Reports and resolution of the League of 
Nations; (n) Registration and publication of treaties; (0) Miscellaneous questions. 

III Collections of treaties. Incorporated jin this Bibliography are the essential parts 
of the bibliography which appears in the Harvard Research Draft Convention on 
Treaties (American fournal of International Law, 1935 pp. 671-885). 

The Bibliography of Publications on Arbitration Procedure is composed of the 

following categories : 

I. Bibliographic guides. 

II. Collections and compilations of documents : (a) Awards issued by international 
arbitration tribunals (general collections, specific collections: awards of certain 
specific tribunals); (b) Arbitration treaties (official collections, private collections, 
lists of arbitration treaties); (c) Proceedings of certain special conferences (inter- 
governmental conferences, conferences of private bodies). 

III. Monographs and periodicals: (a) History of international arbitration; 
(b) Current problems: (1) General; (2) Current: (i) Questions involving legal 
settlements and questions not involving it; (ii) Questions of competence; (iii) Questions 
relating to legal conflicts; (iv) Procedure and administration of evidence; (v) Decisions 
and awards : validity, execution, quashing and appeal. 


Regime of the High Seas (Questions under study by other organs of UN or by Specialized 
Agencies). Memorandum presented by the Secretariat (the essential points 
communicated by the Rapporteur, M. Frangois). International Law Commission, 
Second Session. (A/CN. 4/30, 23 June 1950). 4 pp. 

The following questions dealt with in the Report on the High Seas (doc. A/CN. 4/17) 
are or have recently been studied by various organs of UN and Specialized 
Agencies : 

(a) Safety of life at sea (Preparatory Committee of Experts to consider the co-ordination 
of activities in the fields of aviation, shipping and telecommunications with regard 
to safety of life at sea, London, 1948, doc. E /Conf. 4/8; Convention on the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, signed at Geneva, 
6 March 1948; codification of rules relating to the safety of life at sea, draft Inter- 
national Convention prepared by the special technical Conference held in London 
in 1948 and separate Annex attached to the Final Act of the Conference). 

(b) Fisheries (studies of FAO’s Special Division of Fisheries; Indo-Pacific Fisheries 

Council for the development and proper utilization of live aquatic resources in 

the Indo-Pacific area; plans for similar councils in other regions, doc. E/1574, 

4 pp.; FAO publications; special bipartite fisheries commissions established by the 

United States, Canada, Mexico and Costa-Rica). 

Whaling (Convention of 2 December 1946 and International Commission thereby 

established). 

(d) Water pollution (resolution of Ecosoc’s Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, 4th Session 1950, report by the Secretary-General of UN, E/CN. 2/68 and 
E/CN. 2/L. 1/Rev. 1). 
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Formulation of the Principles of International Law recognized in the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal and in the Judgment of the Tribunal (Text of the Nuremberg principles 
adopted by the International Law Commission). International Law Commission, 
Second Session. (A/CN. 4/L/2, 24 June 1950), 2 pp. 

The document is divided into two parts. The first part lists a code of five principles, 

recognized by the International Law Commission and relating to the following 

problems : penal responsibility for any crime under international law; independence 
of that responsibility from penalties incurred under domestic law; equal responsibility 
of heads of States and official persons with other offenders implicated; the fact that 
an offender acted pursuant to order of his Government or his superiors does not free 
him from this responsibility, provided that a moral choice was in fact possible to him 

(it can only be considered in possible mitigation of punishment) ; right of the accused 

to a fair trial. The second part lists the relevant crimes, namely : crimes against 

peace, war crimes (violation of the laws or customs of war), crimes against humanity, 
and complicity. 


B. — Economic AND SociAL CouNCcIL 


Co-ordination between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Report by the 
Secretary-General on Particular Co-ordination Matters. ‘Tenth Session, item 
24 of the Provisional Agenda. (E/1573, 2 February 1950), 95 pp. 

The Secretary-General being invited by Ecosoc in resolution 128 (VI) to report on 

any matters to which he considers Ecosoc’s attention should be drawn in virtue of its 

responsibilities under Articles 63 and 64 of the Charter, deals in this report with the 
following questions : 

(a) Action taken in pursuance of the agreements between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies (resolution 309 (IV) of the General Assembly; Cf. doc. 
A/C. 5/361). 

(b) Food and Agriculture Organization headquarters (Article X of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and FAO and decision of the FAO Conference in 
December 1949 to choose Rome for its permanent headquarters). 

(c) Calendar of Conferences of Specialized Agencies (cf. doc. E/843/Rev. 1, E/1114, 
E/1038, ST/CGS/SER. C/r1). 

(d) Inter-Agency agreements and agreements between Agencies and other inter- 
governmental organizations [resolution 259 (LX) of Ecosoc, Annex IV, 8]. 


Handbook of Non-Governmental Organizations. Note by the Secretary-General. Tenth 

Session. (E. /1635, 27 February 1950), 11 pp. plus Annex of 51 pp. 

In resolution 263 (LX) F. Ecosoc, taking note of the intention of the Secretary-General 
to publish a handbook of non-governmental organizations and of the preparatory 
work already undertaken, requests him to postpone publication of the handbook and 
to submit to the next session of Ecosoc detailed plans regarding the possible scope and 
content of such a handbook, together with a statement of the financial implications 
of the project (Cf. E/C. 2/W. 23, p. 3, E,/C. 2/W. 25, E/C.2/208, E/1422, E/C. 2/SR. 
59, pp. 11-13, E/C. 2/SR. 63, pp. 14-16, E/C. 2/SR. 64, pp. 7-19). 

In his note, the Secretary-General indicates three possibilities : (a) a handbook of 
limited scope (cf. doc. E/C. 2/208) strictly related to the existing consultative arran- 
gements of Ecosoc; (b) an intermediate handbook containing organizations in consul- 
tative relationship with Ecosoc or at least one Specialized Agency; (c) a comprehensive 
handbook including information about non-governmental organizations generally, 
without limitation to those in any degree of relationship with the United Nations or 
Specialized Agencies. Such organizations would have to be international in character, 
have a really substantial membership and dispose of an organ capable of expressing 
its views. 

The report contains remarks concerning the authority of information, co-operation 
with Specialized Agencies for the drafting of certain passages of the handbook, and 
financial implications. 

The Secretary-General recommends the publication of a reduced form of compre- 
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hensive handbook, and in the Annex he gives an illustrative list of international 
non-governmental organizations including those which have consultative status with 
Ecosoc or with one of the Specialized Agencies, as well as 620 other organizations 
which do not fall within the above-mentioned categories. It is emphasized that the 
list is given for illustrative use only, as raw material for consideration for the definitive 
list. 


International Centre for Training in Public Administration. Note by the Secretary-General. 

Eleventh Session, item 10 of the Provisional Agenda. (E/1708, 5 June 1950), 7 pp. 
The report describes the lines on which work has been undertaken for launching the 
programme of the Centre, which was established in 1950, and for developing the 
fellowship and scholarship scheme, as well as the general plan according to which this 
important new activity will be carried forward. [Cf. resolution 132 (VI) of Ecosoc and 
documents A/C. 5/252, A/C. 5/W. 89, E/1336, E/1577, resolutions 222 (IX) and 253 
(IX) and 269 (IX) of Ecosoc, resolutions 246 (III), 200 (III) and 304 (IV) of the 
General Assembly.] 

The General Assembly, in resolution 246 (III), having recognized the need for 
international facilities which will provide adequate training for an increasing number 
of candidates of proved ability recruited on a wide geographical basis, but mainly from 
the countries in greatest need of access to the principles, procedures and methods of 
modern administration, Ecosoc approved the following activities of the Centre : 

To conduct a programme of Seminars on problems of public administration to 
provide advanced training for 60 outstanding intermediate or senior civil servants of 
Member Governments. 

To award go fellowships to intermediate or senior civil servants of Member 
Governments to provide approximately three months of training in specialized fields 
of public administration in existing national or international institutes or agencies. 

To award 60 scholarships to junior civil servants of Member Governments to 
provide similar training for a period of approximately one year. 

To undertake negotiations towards obtaining additional scholarships and 
fellowships. 

To send experts to assist Member Governments in the development or improve- 
ment of national institutions for training in public administration. 

To advise and assist Member Governments in arranging bilateral exchanges of 
civil servants. 

To give financial assistance to the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences of Brussels for expanding the exchange of technical information on public 
administration subjects in various languages. 

With a view to financing the Centre in 1950, the general Assembly, at its Fourth 
Session, approved a budgetary provision of $145,000. 

The first Seminar of the Centre is scheduled to take place at the headquarters of 
the United Nations from 15 September to 15 November 1950 on the subject of Public 
Personnel Management. The Seminar is planned to cover important elements of a 
comprehensive personnel programme, such as : the establishment of central personnel 
agencies, classification plans, recruitment, selection, grading systems, promotion policy, 
compensation plans, working conditions, morale, employee welfare and pension schemes 
Some 30 outstanding civil servants, to be nominated for participation in the Seminar 
by Member Governments, will be selected by the Secretary-General from among 
qualified officers responsible for making policy, planning programmes and directing 
operations in the field of personnel administration in their respective countries. 

With regard to the fellowships and scholarships for training in public administration, 
as up to 19 May 1950, 117 nominations of candidates had been submitted by 22 Member 
Governments, it is likely, taking account of present budgetary provisions, that the total 
number of fellowships and scholarships to be awarded in 1950 will not exceed 60. The 
Public Administration Fellowship and Scholarship Programme and the Economic 
Development Fellowship Programme must be carried out jointly (E/1577, E/1700). 
In making the selection of nominees for fellowships and scholarships, the Secretary- 
General therefore pays special attention to the desirability of tying in, where appro- 
priate, the training abroad of fellows and scholars coming from a number of countries 
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with existing United Nations projects of technical assistance for economic development 
in those same countries. 

Lastly, the Secretary-General has enterred into an agreement with the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences of Brussels. Under the terms of this agreement 
the Institute is to provide to the United Nations, for the benefit of its Member 
Governments, whatever documentation within its sphere is requested by the United 
Nations. 

The Secretary-General will include in the budget estimates for the financial year 
1951 a proposal for appropriating the amount necessary for maintaining the services 
in question as well as additional activities of the Centre, such as special training 
projects, regional seminars and similar activities. 


Arrangements regarding the Report of the Council to the General Assembly (measures to promote 
economic development being taken by UN and the Specialized Agencies). 
Eleventh Session. (Report by the Secretary-General submitted under Ecosoc 
resolution 268 B (IX), E/1729, 23 June 1950), 33 pp. 

In accordance with Ecosoc resolution 268 B (IX), dated 2 March 1950, the Secretary- 

General, in collaboration with the Specialized Agencies concerned, prepared a brief 

statement on different categories of measures devised to promote economic development 

and raise the standards of living of under-developed countries, and also on work already 
initiated for this purpose during the past twelve months. This report is therefore 
based partly on the ‘“‘catalogue of economic and social projects” (No. 2, 1950, doc. 

E/1670), and partly on the annual reports of certain Specialized Agencies, of regional 

economic commissions, as well as the reports of the Secretary-General and of auxiliary 

bodies dealing with technical assistance. 

The measures devised by UN and the Specialized Agencies to promote economic 
development and raise the standards of living of under-developed countries are divided 
into two categories : firstly, measures under which studies are made, advice given and 
scientific information and skills provided at the request of the governments concerned 
(all material aid being excluded), and, secondly, measures the prime purpose of which 
is to ensure that finance or supplies are provided for under-developed countries (but 
not as ancillary to a programme of technical assistance). 

The report describes cases of the provision of finance and supplies, the sending of 
individual experts and missions, the allocation of fellowships and grants, the organiza- 
tion of conferences, seminars and institutes (for professional training, diffusion of 
information and technical studies). 

Three Tables are annexed to the document : net sales of United States dollars by 
the International Monetary Fund to 31 March 1950 (735.6 million from 1 March 1947 
to 31 March 1950); estimated expenditures of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, 1948-9 (44 million U.S. dollars in 1948, 58.7 million in 
1949); fellowships, scholarships and other awards for study or training abroad granted 


in 1947-1950 (3,016). 


Relations with Specialized Agencies and Co-ordination of their Activities. Eleventh Session. 

(Report of the Co-ordination Committee, E/1810/Rev. 1, 14 August 1950), 17 pp. 
The Report of the Co-ordination Committee deals with the following measures : 
concentration of efforts and resources (General Assembly resolution 310/IV/); co- 
ordination of national action; programme co-ordination; priorities (General Assembly 
resolution 310/IV/); criteria for priorities (urgency, feasibility, scope, preparation and 
co-ordination, results) ; organs and meetings; documentation; revision of the agreements 
between UN and the Specialized Agencies (General Assembly resolution 309/IV/) ; 
draft agreement between UN and the World Meteorological Organization (doc. 
E/1741 Chap. C, Ecosoc resolution 130/VI/); long-range activities for children (doc. 
1741, Section I and E/SR. 392); administrative co-ordination (use of the same staff 
by several organizations; economizing by pooling administrative, translation, 
conference, documentation, library, personnel, travel and communications services, etc. ; 
reduction of information expenses; creation of an international civil service; preliminary 
standardization of the various administrative rules and personnel statutes; consultation 
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on administrative questions of common interest); catalogue of economic and social 
projects; co-ordination of activities for the development of the arid zones. 
The document contains the five relevant draft resolutions of Ecosoc. 


1. Social Problems 


Descriptive List of Projects in the Field of Social Activities Requested by the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the Social Commission. Social Commission, 5th 
Session. (E/CN. 5/161, 28 October 1949), 30 pp. 

This is a systematic description of projects classified according to a system of headings 

adopted by the Social Commission at its Third Session (E/779 annex IV), namely: 

title of the project, authorization, description and status of the various projects. The 
report contains a description of the following projects : 

(1) Social welfare, including family, youth and child welfare, and welfare of the aged 

(advisory social welfare services; family, youth and child welfare; social studies), 

(2) The prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. 

(3) Suppression and prevention of prostitution, traffic in women and children, and 
obscene publications. 

(4) Migration. 

(5) Refugees and displaced persons. 

(6) Housing, and town and country planning. 

(7) Standards of living (living conditions in less-developed areas, standards of living 
in household units, general). 

(8) Centralization and dissemination of information and documeniation (child and 
youth welfare information centres, legislation and administrative measures relating 
to child and youth welfare). 

(9) General (national working groups established in certain countries, liaison with 
Unicef). 


Assistance to Indigent Aliens. Report by the Secretary-General. Social Commission, 

Sixth Session. (E/CN. 5/191, 6 February 1950), 175 pp. 

On 29 March 1947, at its Fourth Session, Ecosoc adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to collect from Governments the most recent information regarding 
their administrative practices with respect to assistance to indigent foreigners and to 
present a report on the extent to which the Model Convention on Assistance to Indigent 
Foreigners, and Recommendations on Assistance to Indigent Foreigners, approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations in May 1938, correspond to the exigencies 
of the present situation and the changes, if any, which should be made [Resolution 43 
(IV), doc. E/437, page 25]. In accordance with this resolution, the Secretary-General 
communicated to Member Governments in 1947 a questionnaire concerning their 
administrative practices with respect to assistance to indigent foreigners. The analysis 
and conclusions contained in this report, drawn up in agreement with ILO, IRO and 
WHO, are based upon the replies of the Governments to the questionnaire. 

The report consists of an introduction (a historical background of the problem) 
and three chapters. In Chapter I the extent of public assistance accorded to aliens is 
examined from the point of view of equal treatment of aliens and nationals. For this 
purpose the report divides States into four categories : (1) States which do not differen- 
tiate in any way between aliens and nationals; (2) States which limit assistance to 
citizens of countries which assure reciprocity; (3) States in which special qualifying 
conditions are applied to aliens who apply for assistance; (4) States in which aliens 
may be deported as a consequence of their receiving assistance. Lastly, this chapter 
deals with assistance to stateless persons and persons of indeterminate nationality and 
to aliens during temporary stays. 

Chapter II contains general considerations on the removal of aliens for reasons 
of indigency, considering the close link between this removal and the problem of 
assistance. In fact, in certain countries, aliens are not removed by the application 
of police measures on the sole ground of indigency, whereas in other countries they 
can be expelled within a certain period of time dating from their arrival, or without 
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any consideration of time-limit. This chapter therefore examines in turn, independently 
of general considerations, the applied means of removal (police measures : expulsion, 
deportation and repatriation); provisions in favour of special categories of indigent 
aliens; refund of assistance costs in lieu of removal; inter-governmental procedures 
for removal; arrangements for and costs of transportation. 

Chapter III deals with the required international action. It contains suggestions 
concerning certain amendments to the Model Convention of 1938, as well as other 
recommendations. The question of the replacement of this Convention by a convention 
open for ratification is examined, as well as the question of the application by national 
legislation and practices of the principles established in the 1938 Model Convention. 
Lastly, the report makes other suggestions and recommendations, including, in par- 
ticular, the resolution recommending that Governments be guided by the 1938 texts 
in the treatment accorded to indigent aliens, and requesting the Secretary-General 
to pursue the study of the situation and the status of aiiens and to ascertain on the basis 
of such a study whether an international convention open for ratification is desirable. 
According to this resolution, non-governmental organizations should include in their 
activities a well-planned programme of assistance to aliens. 

Annex I includes the 1938 texts; Annex II, the texts of the replies of mernber 
Governments to the questionnaire ; Annex III, suggested changes in the 1938 texts; 
Annex IV, the budgetary implications. 


Developments in the Work of the United Nations in the Field of Social Activities since the Fifth 
Session (December 1949) of the Social Commission. Report by the Secretariat. Social 
Commission, Sixth Session. (E/CN. 5/190, 1 March 1950), 20 pp. 

The Social Commission having adopted at its Fifth Session certain draft resolutions 

which it decided to recommend to Ecosoc and which concern the problems of housing 

and town and country planning, the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders, 
family, child and youth welfare, social aspects of the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, and, lastly, the programme of work for 1950 (cf. doc. E/1568, E/CN. 

5/185), and Ecosoc (cf. doc. E/1568, E/CN. 5/185, E/SR. 354, E/AC. 7/SR. 117 and 

118, E/1631), as well as the General Assembly [resolutions 304, 310, 316-19, 331 and 

336 (I[V)] having taken a decision on this matter, this report contains an account of 

the developments in the work of the United Nations in the field of social activities since 

December 1949. 

The report deals with the following questions (a) social welfare; (b) family, child and 
youth welfare ; (c) prevention of crime and treatment of offenders; (d) suppression and 
prevention of prostitution, traffic in women and children, and obscene publications; 
(e) migration; (f) centralization and dissemination of information and documentation 
on social activities; (g) housing and town and country planning; (h) living conditions, 
standard of living; (i) world social and cultural situation. 


The Possibility of Drafting a General Report on the World Social and Cultural Situation. 

Memorandum by the Secretariat. Social Commission, Sixth Session. (E/CN. 5/280, 

22 March 1950), 50 pp. 

On 13 May 1949, the General Assembly adopted resolution 280 (III) inviting Ecosoc 
to consider, on the basis of a report by its Social Commission and after consultation 
with Specialized Agencies and the non-governmental organizations concerned, the 
possibility of drafting a general report on the world social and cultural situation. 
Taking note of his resolution, Ecosoc adopted a resolution on 23 July 1949 [resolution 
244 (IX)] instructing the Secretary-General to obtain from the Specialized Agencies 
concerned, and the non-governmental organizations concerned, which have consul- 
tative status, their views on this question; to report their views to the Social Commission; 
and to transmit to the latter the records of the discussions on the subject by Ecosoc 
(cf. Annex I). 

The present report contains comments (which are reproduced in Annex III) by 
the following Specialized Agencies :Unesco, FAO, WHO, IRO, as well as comments 
by non-governmental organizations and private scholars (particularly those of Pro- 
fessor Ralph Linton, professor of Anthropology at Yale University) (cf. Annex IV.). 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General, on the basis of comments received from 
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various sources, submits the opinion that a report on the world social and cultural 
situation would be feasible if it is conceived as a co-ordination and synthesis of infor- 
mation already available in documents which are prepared as part of the normal 
programmes of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Such a report 
might take the form of a single volume issued every two years. It might be presented 
in two parts. Part I would organize the available data on a country-to-country (or 
regional) basis. Part II would organize the available data on a subject-matter basis 
so that a worldwide perspective of conditions in each specific subject would be 
presented. 

Annex I contains a digest of the proceedings of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly and of the Ninth Session of Ecosoc. Annex II contains the text of a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary-General of the Specialized Agencies concerned (cf. doc, 


E/CN. 5/157). 


Report of the Social Commission, Sixth Session, 1950. [E/1678 (E/CN. 5/221), 8 May 1950], 
118 pp. 

The Social Commission considered the following items : 

(a) Advisory social welfare services [Resolutions 58 (1), 43 (IV) and 316 (IV)], 
regarded as constituting one of the essential parts of a United Nations programme 
of direct assistance to the different countries. 

(b) Migration, in relation to the problem of assistance to indigent aliens and of obtain- 
ing for them equality of treatment with nationals of the different countries. 


(c) Family, youth and child welfare, with particular reference to essential long-range 


activities for children, preamble and principles of the declaration of the rights of 

the child, as well as certain matters connected with the welfare of the aged. 

(d) Social rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, especially the blind. 

(e) Establishment of a Far Eastern Bureau to combat the traffic in persons. 

(f) World social and cultural situation (preparation of a general report on the world 
social situation). 

(g) Social projects which can be executed by the United Nations on the request of 
governments as part of the programme of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment (steps to ensure that the Technical Assistance Board gives attention to the 
social aspects of all matters with which it deals). 

(h) General programme of work (community, family and child welfare, preparation 
of social service programmes, organization and administration of those services, 
social defence, rehabilitation of the handicapped, housing, town and country 
planning). 

The Commission postponed to its Seventh Session the problems of the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders (probation and related measures, criminal 
statistics) as well as the study of minimum housing standards enforceable under 
penalty. 

Attached to the above-mentioned document are five annexes, one of which 
(Annex III) concerns advisory social welfare services (general statement and detailed 
statement on services provided), another relates to the general programme of work 
(functions, areas of work, priorities), a third (Annex V) contains a detailed list of 
documents submitted to the Sixth Session. (cf. doc. E/1678/Add. 1/Rev. containing a 
statement of estimated expenses.) 


Social Problems of the Aboriginal Populations and other Under-developed Social Groups of the 

American Continent. Note by the Secretary-General. (E/1691, 19 May 1950), 2 pp. 
Under Ecosoc’s resolution 245 (IX), the Secretary-General gives an account in his 
note of the progress being made in this field of work. 

Firstly, in 1950, the Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American 
States initiated negotiations between that Organization and UN in the hope of achieving 
close co-operation between the social departments of the two Organizations. 
Reaffirming the resolution of the General Assembly of UN regarding the aboriginal 
populations of the Western Hemisphere, the aforesaid Ecosoc of OAS declared that the 
American States should negotiate among themselves an agreement with a view to 
requesting jointly from UN and its Specialized Agencies any international help that 
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could be rendered to improve the living conditions of the aboriginal populations and 
other under-developed social groups of the American Continent. 

Secondly, the Population Commission, at its Fourth Session, requested the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the relevant Specialized Agencies, to consider 
methods of identifying culturally handicapped groups, and to analyse the inter- 
relationships of the economic and social characteristics of those groups. 


Meeting of Representatives of UN Secretariat and of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. Survey of the Programme of Work of UN in the Field of the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. Prepared by the Secretariat. (E/CN. 5/AC. 
6/L. 2, 26 May 1950), 17 pp. (cf. doc. E CN. 5’AC. 6'L. 3.) 

Under its resolution 10 (II), Ecosoc requested the Social Commission to consider how 

effective machinery could be developed for the study, on a wide international basis, 

of the means for the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders and to undertake 
consultation with the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission on this subject. 

[See also Ecosoc’s identical resolution 122 F (VI) and resolutions 155 C (VII) and 

171 (VII)]. 

To facilitate consideration of the proposal for the possible integration of IPPC 
in UN, the Secretariat describes, in the document concerned, the programme of work 
of UN in the field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. 

The work plan includes the following points: (a) Studies and recommendations: 
subjects on which research is already in progress; the problem of juvenile delinquency; 
medical, psychiatric and social examination of offenders before the final disposal of 
their case; probation and related measures; criminal statistics. Subjects the study of 
which should receive absolute priority : the detention of adults prior to sentence; the 
use of short-term imprisonment; payment of fines in instalments; the indeterminate 
sentence and other measures designed for adapting the duration of treatment in 
correctional or penal institutions to the needs of the individual offender and to the 
protection of society; parole and after-care; habitual offenders; the selection and 
training of personnel for penal and correctional institutions; open penal and correc- 
tional institutions. Subjects the study of which should be undertaken as soon as 
possible : police programmes and activities positively directed at the prevention of 
crime; forfeiture and loss of civil rights; constructive methods of treatment applied in 
penal and correctional institutions, and specifically designed for the rehabilitation of 
the offender; capital and corporal punishment, etc. (b) Technical Information; 
(c) Operational Programme of Direct Assistance to Governments; (d) Conferences; 
(e) Co-ordination; (f) Organization (section ©: social defence, consultants to UN, 
international group of experts). 


Supplementary Report on Plans for studies of Inter-relationships of Economic, Social and Popu- 
lation Changes in India. Population Commission, Fifth Session. (E/CN. 9/L. 6, 
29 May 1950), 9 pp. 

As the UN Secretariat has undertaken a study of the inter-relationships of economic, 
social and demographic factors in India (doc. E/CN. g/L. 6), it held preliminary 
discussions with the Government of India which have resulted in the outlining of 
two types of studies : the examination of available statistics on the inter-relationships 
between economic, social and population changes which have taken place in India, 
and the carrying out of field enquiries to observe the inter-relationships of economic, 
social and population changes as they occur. 

This supplementary report makes proposals regarding the terms of co-operation 
for both types of study, namely : (a) interest of the Indian Government in the field 
enquiries; (b) present plans for field study (purposes of study, types of areas to be 
selected, subjects to be studied, timing) ; (c) co-ordination with Indian national sample 
survey; (d) possibilities of expansion of field study; (e) possibility of additional surveys 
in the future; (f) possible expansion of the UN mission of experts. 


Meeting of Representatives of the United Nations Secretariat and of the International Penal and 


Penitentiary Commission, Statement with respect to the Programme of Work and Activities 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission in the Field of the Prevention of Crime 
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and the Treatment of Offenders. Prepared by the Secretariat, (E/CN.5/AC.6/L. 3, 

2 June 1950), 15 pp. 

This statement is based on documentation supplied to the UN Secretariat by IPPC 
in preparation for consultations regarding the possible integration of that Commission 
in UN. 

It gives the position of projects instituted in recent years by IPPC, namely: 
report on changes and projected reforms in the prison system of the various countries 
since 1935-1937; the elements of a good prison system (enquiry begun in 1947); short- 
term imprisonnent (comparative study of the law in point); a single form of penal 
imprisonment (enquiry launched in 1947); security measures in the criminal field 
(enquiry started in 1947); the effect of the war on criminality (enquiry launched in 
1949); habitual offenders (enquiry commenced in 1947); treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency (preparation of reports based on information submitted by UN); probation; 
prison aspects of the question of the condition of women; treatment of partially respon- 
sible offenders (enquiry launched in 1950); death penalty; indemnification for 
accidents suffered in prison labour. 

Further, the statement deals with publications, national committees, preparation 
for the Hague Congress, the Joint Committee for the Study of Criminal Statistics, 
statement on finance. 

The three annexes contain: information on the present status of the enquiries 
instituted by IPPC as at 19 May 1950, the Constitutional Regulations of IPPC 
and its membership (26 members, one of whom retired in April 1950, and, with one 
other, relations are suspended). 


Refugees and Stateless Persons. First (E/1806, 1/8 1950) and second (E/1814, 10/8 1950) 
reports of the Social Committee (special Committee on Statelessness), third report 
of the Social Committee (E/1831, 15/8 1950) : resolution 319 (IV) of the General 
Assembly. 1. plus 6 plus 6. 

Having taken note of the draft agreements prepared by the special Committee for 

refugees and stateless persons, the Social Committee recommends to Ecosoc that it 

adopt the preamble to the future international convention for the protection of refugees, 
as well as the definition of the term “refugee’”’ (Chap. I, Article I of the said draft con- 
vention). 

The preamble expresses the profound concern of the United Nations for refugees, 
its desire to ensure for them the widest possible exercise of man’s fundamental rights 
and freedoms in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; it further recognizes the need to revise and consolidate 
previous international agreements relating to this problem and to extend the scope of 
such agreements to additional groups of refugees, and expresses the hope that States 
will co-operate to the full in this field with the High Commissioner for Refugees, who 
will be called upon to supervise the application of this Convention. 

For the purposes of the draft Convention, the term “refugee” applies to three cate- 
gories of persons : (a) a person who in the period between 1 August 1914 and 15 Decem- 
ber 1946 was considered a refugee under the Arrangements of 12 May 1926 and 30 June 
1928 or under Conventions of 28 October 1933 and 10 February 1938, and the Protocol 
of 14 September 1939; (b) a person who has been accepted by the International Refugee 
Organization as falling under its mandate; (c) a person who has had, or has, well-foun- 
ded fear of being the victim of persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality 
or political opinion, as a result of events in Europe before January 1951, or circum- 
stances directly resulting from such events, and who, owing to such fear, has had to 
leave, shall leave, or remains outside the country of his nationality, before or after 
1 January 1951, and is unable, or, owing to such fear, unwilling, to avail himself of the 
protection of the government of the country of his nationality, or, if he has nonationality, 
has left, shall leave, or remains outside the country of his former habitual residence. 
This Convention shall not apply to war criminals, common law criminals, persons 
having committed acts contrary to the aims or principles of the United Nations, former 
members of a German minority who have established themselves in Germany or are 
living there, persons who have voluntarily recovered their lost nationality or have 
voluntarily re-established themselves in their country, etc, 
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The report continues with a draft recommendation inviting States involved in 
changes of territorial sovereignty to include in the arrangements forsuch changes provi- 
sions necessary for the avoidance of statelessness. 

Document E/1831 contains a complete draft Statute of the High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees and an invitation to governments to co-operate with the latter, in 
particular by entering into special agreements with the High Commissioner for the 
execution of measures calculated to improve the situation of refugees and to reduce the 
number of those requiring protection. (Cf. Doc. E/1703/Add.1-5 containing observa- 
tions submitted by various governments on the report of the Special Committee on 
Statelessness and related problems, E/1618). 


2. Economic and Employment Questions 


Major Economic Changes in 1949. Report prepared by the Secretariat of UN. Tenth 

Session, item 6. (E 1601, 8 February 1950), 1o1 pp. 

The object of the report is to provide Ecosoc with a factual analysis of significant 
economic developments during 1949, in order to facilitate its discussion of the world 
economic situation (cf. E/1570). 

The report points out that economic developments during 1949 stressed the inter- 
connexion between the problems of full employment, economic development and 
balance in international economic relations, and consequently, the necessity for a co- 
ordinated approach to them. In particular, the trade and payments setback of 1949 
demonstrated anew that, given the objectives of the Charter of the United Nations, 
progress in solving the difficult and long-term structural problems underlying the 
present unbalance in international transactions can be made only in a’ context of 
full employment in the industrialized countries and progressive economic expansion 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

The report then contains statements concerning : levels of economic activity and 
employment and subsiding inflation; developments in international trade prior to 
devaluation; the devaluation of currencies; long-term problems in international trade. 
These statements are illustrated by six statistical tables. 

Moreover, in the Appendix (pp. 51-101); the report contains statistical data 
(48 tables) concerning industrial production, food production, employment and unem- 
ployment, wages and prices, international trade and international finance. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Methods of Financing Economic Develop- 
ment in Under-Developed Countries. Survey of Policies Affecting Private Foreign Invest- 
ment. Prepared by the Secretariat. Tenth Session, Item 9g (c). E/1614, 15 
February 1950), 103 pp. 

Recognizing that the economic development of under-developed areas requires not 

only expanded efforts in technical assistance, but also assurances of an expanded rate 

of international capital flow for the purpose of financing economic development, 

Ecosoc in its resolution 222 (IX) D of 14 August 1949 stated that the consideration of 

measures to expedite such an expanded flow requires careful study and discussion by 

Ecosoc of many problems, such as the effective mobilization of national savings, the 

creation of a favourable investment climate, the fuller utilization of existing sources 

of international funds, measures to avoid extreme fluctuations in earnings of foreign 
exchange, etc. Accordingly, it requested the Secretary-General to prepare several 
studies in anticipation of future discussions, and particularly a survey of the more 
important types of laws, regulations and economic policies affecting the operations of 
foreign private capital which are most prevalent in capital-exporting countries on the 
one hand, and in less developed countries on the other hand, with a view to evaluating 
the extent to which such laws, regulations and policies affect the international flow of 
privace capital. 

The present report of the Secretariat should be regarded as an interim statemen} 
only, which completes its previous publications (sales nos. 194.11.D.2 and 1949.I1.B.4) 
and which will be revised in the light of future similar reports of the Economic 
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Commissions for Latin America (cf. doc. CN/12/132) and for Asia ‘and the 
Far East (cf. doc. E/CN./ 11/172). 

The report is divided into two parts. Part I offers a survey of the main types of 
laws, regulations and economic policies of both capital-exporting and less developed 
countries with reference to foreign investments. Part II illustrates the general discus. 
sion of Part I by brief summaries of the laws, regulations and policies in certain less 
developed countries of Asia and the Far East (five countries), Latin America (nine 
countries), the Middle East and British colonial territories. 


United Nations Minimum List of Commodities for International Trade Statistics. Statistical 
Commission, Fifth Session, Committee on Statistical Classification (2 May 1950), 
Memorandum prepared by the Secretariat for consideration under Item 3 of the 
Provisional Agenda. (E/CN.3/C.1/19 Add.1, 15 March 1950), 179 pp. 

This document consists of two parts: 

(1) United Nations Minimum List of Commodities for International Trade Statistics, 

(2) United Nations Minimum List Arranged According to the 1948 United Nations 

Commodity Classification Plan. 

The classification of the sections and divisions is as follows: (Part I) food; beve- 
rages and tobacco; chemicals, oils and fuels; wood, pulp, paper and manufactures 
thereof; hides, rubber textiles and manufactures thereof; minerals and metals and 
manufactures thereof, n.e.s.; machinery and transport equipment; miscellaneous 
commodities; returned goods, special transactions and gold and other coin. (Part II) 
foodstuffs and tobacco unmanufactured; foodstuffs processed into materials for food 
preparations; food preparations, beverages and tobacco manufactures; crude materials, 
inedible; fabricated materials, inedible; finished manufactured products other than 
food preparations; special items not included in lists of merchandise items. 


Problems of Economic Development and Social Progress in the Former Italian Colonies. Note 

by the Secretary-General. (E/1581, 22 March 1950), 4 pp. 
In its resolution 266/III/, the General Assembly recommended that Ecosoc should, in 
studying and planning its activities in connexion with economically under-developed 
regions and countries, take into consideration the problems of economic development 
and social progress of the former Italian colonies. In response to that recommenda- 
tion, the Secretary-General’s note gives a brief account of the situation in those terri- 
tories, in so far as it is related to Ecosoc’s activities in connexion with under-developed 
countries (advisory social welfare service, technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment). 

The report describes the situation in Libya, Italian Somaliland and Eritrea from 
the point of view, on the one hand, of their present Administering Authorities (Treaty 
of Peace signed in Paris in 1947, resolution 289/IV/of the UN General Assembly), and, 
on the other, of the application of technical assistance programmes and advisory social 
welfare service. 

The report mentions certain special studies of these territories made by the Depart- 
ment for Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories and the Committee for 
Italian Somaliland, as well as the publications of the Department of Economic Affairs 
of UN, which contain some information on the former Italian colonies. (Cf. doc. 
E/1758 Rev. 1 : Note by the Secretary-General forwarding a communication from the 
UN Commissioner in Libya and proposing a draft resolution 266/III.) 


Economic Commission for Europe. Report presented to its Fifth Session by the Executive 
Secretary on the future work of ECE (E/ECE/114/Rev., 12 April 1950), 70 pp. 
plus 4 Appendices. 

Although ECE was established in 1947 only as an experiment, and not as a permanent 

part of the United Nations’ structure, and although it worked from the beginning in an 

atmosphere of increasingly strained political relations between certain Member States 
and in a Europe divided into two political camps, it has nevertheless managed to over- 
come the obstacles and bring about effective co-operation on the economic level. The 

Report in question describes, on the one hand, the evolution of ECE (brief analysis of 

the main conditions which have affected its development and guided its activities) 
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and, on the other, the broad lines on which its future work might develop. The poten- 
tialities of its future work programme were prepared on the basis of the detailed reports 
of the nine committees and the observations regarding the possible extension and 
development of their activities. 

The Executive Secretary observes that ECE’s technical committees have shown 
themselves to be remarkably stable institutions. ECE has become a centre for the 
exchange and dissemination of information, a centre for the study of applied economics 
and, generally speaking, a centre of concerted action for the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe, the raising of the standard of European economic activity, the maintenance 
and strengthening of economic relations not only between European countries, but 
also between them and other countries of the world (E/CN. 10/1 para. 1a). Although 
no really significant progress has been made towards solving any of the general 
economic problems in Europe, ECE, as the first UN regional economic institution, 
proves by its example that, by applying the general principles and policy of UN to the 
problems peculiar to the different regions, such bodies can fulfil certain permanent 
functions. 

The Appendices contain: I. The reports of the Committees on their future work 
programmes; II. The terms of reference of the Economic Commission for Europe 
and its Committees; III. The constitutional arrangements, structural development 
and administration of the Commission ; IV. The text of the aide-mémoire concerning 
the work of the ECE Committee on the Development of Trade. 


Reports of the Committees to the Fifth Session of the Commission on their Activities over the Past 
Year, and an Additional Note by the Executive Secretary. Economic Commission for 
Europe, (E/ECE/115, 22 April 1950) 8 reports: A-I, a total of 53 pages. 

This document contains reports of : the Committee on Agricultural Problems (A); 

the Coal Committee (B); the Committee on Electric Power (C); the Industry and 

Materials Committee (D); the Inland Transport Committee (E); the Steel Committee 

(F); the Timber Committee (G); the Committee on the Development of Trade (H) 

as well as an Additional Note by the Executive Secretary of ECE on questions outside 

the competence of the individual committees (1). The latter questions cover the 
relations between ECE and certain specialized agencies (FAO, ILO, WHO, Unesco, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 

Monetary Fund, the Interim Commission of ITO and ICAO) as well as with the 

Allied Control authorities in Germany (cf. E/ECE/114 Rev. 1 and E/ECE 1o1, 

Point 2). 

All these reports relate to the period following that covered by the reports of the 
respective committees to the Fourth Session of ECE, i.e., from February-May 1949 to 
31 March 1950. They contain general information on the economic situation in the 
domain under review, and describe both the structure of the committee concerned 
(particularly working groups for the study of certain parts of its programme) and the 
economic and technical aspects of the committee’s work. They give a complete list 
of the meetings held during the period in question. 


Report of the Statistical Commission, Fifth Session, 1950. Eleventh Session. (E/1696/E/CN. 

3/113/, 8-17 May 1950), 97 pp. 

This document includes, inter alia, the following materials : 

Chapter I. The Report of the Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling on its 
Third Session (E/CN. 3/83). 

Chapter II. The Report of the Committee on Statistical Classification (E/CN. 
4/C. 1/14 and E/CN. 3/C. 1/SR. 8-12) dealing with international trade classification, 
the classification of commodities for general economic analysis, occupational classifica- 
tion, classification by industrial or social status groups, co-ordination and application 
of classifications by occupation, industry, and industrial or social status, and standard 
terminology for statistics relating to the economically active population, 

Chapter IIT, Research on statistical methods and standards, particularly : means 
of improving transport statistics (E/CN. 3/85 and E/CN. 2/75); the establishment of 
index numbers of industrial production (E/1312 and E/CN. 3/86); the present form 
and scope of censuses of industrial production (E/CN. 3/110/Add. 1); preparation of 
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wholesale price indices and quantum and unit value indices of imports and exports: 
work on statistics of national income and social accounts, 

Chapter IV. Progress Reports on: (a) the application of the “international 
standard industrial classification of all economic activities” (E/1312, E/CN. 3/109): 
(b) international trade statistics (improvement of methods used in the recording of 
transactions in international trade: valuation of commodities thus exchanged, system 
of classification of commercial transactions, definition of countries of provenance and 
destination, methods of defining merchandise trade, treatment, or possible treatment 
of unrecorded transactions) (E/CN. 3/109 and E/CN. 3/1. 3); (c) registration methods 
and compilation of vital statistics (E/CN. 3/95); (d) population statistics (E/CN. 
3/88, E/CN. 3/92, E/CN. 3/93, E/CN. 3/101 and E/CN. 3/104); (e) social statistics 
and methods used in compiling them (E/CN. 3/100/Rev. 1); (f) family living studies 
in under-developed countries (E/CN. 5/L 113); (g) migration statistics (E/CN. 3/88, 
E/CN. 3/90, E/CN. 3/90 Add. 1 and E/CN. 3/91); (h) public finance statistics 
(revenue, expenditures and public debt). 

Chapter V. Information on statistical education and training (work undertaken 
by Unesco in collaboration with the International Statistical Institute : centre for 
education in statistical theory and application at Calcutta and, later, in other regions; 
fellowships and subventions; publication of textbooks and other teaching materials), 

Chapter VI. Data on the development of national statistics and provision of tech- 
nical assistance in statistics (E/CN. 3/98, E/CN. 3/99, E/CN. 3/58). 

Chapter VII. Information on the co-ordination of statistics (E/CN. 3/106, E/CN. 
3/SR. 61). 

Chapter VIIT. Information on censuses of wholesale and retail distribution (E/CN. 
3/NGO/1 and E/CN. 3/84/Rev. 1); accuracy of statistics (E/CN. 3/84); priorities of 
the Statistical Commission’s work programme (first priority being given to matters 
mentioned in Chapters I-IV); size of membership of the Statistical Commission 
(E-76/Rev. 1); next Session (New York, spring 1951). 

There are two annexes to the document, the first dealing with the UN standard 
international trade classification (food products, crude materials, inedible, except 
fuels, mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials, chemicals, manufactured 
goods classified chiefly by material, machinery and transport equipment, 
miscellaneous manufactured articles), and the second containing the Commission’s 
recommendations to Ecosoc. [Cf. doc. E/1753, dated 7 July 1950 containing the 
following draft resolutions of Ecosoc prepared by the Economic Committee : (a) stan- 
dard international trade classification; (b) transport statistics; (c) index numbers of 
industrial production; (d) national income and accounts; (e) social statistics; 
(f) increased membeship of the Statistical Commission]. 


Demographic Aspects of Technical Assistance for Economic Development of Under-developed 
Countries. Population Commission, Committee on Technical Assistance. [A/CN. 9/ 
AC. 1/L. 1-5, 22-25 May 1950), 4 pp. plus a, plus 1, plus 5, plus 2). 

These documents are designed to emphasize the importance of the demographic aspect 

of the economic evolution of under-developed countries and of the technical assistance 

which can be extended in the demographic field on an international scale. Conside- 
ration must be given to demographic factors in preparing the 2foresaid economic 
development by extending technical assistance to the countries concerned. 

France (L.1) proposes an amendment to the Secretariat’s memorandum (E/CN. 
9/52) and lists types of questions in connexion with which Governments might request 
assistance : determination of the facts, explanation of the facts, forecasting, considera- 
tion of desirable modifications, methods of achieving the modifications considered 
desirable, field surveys, co-ordination with other forms of technical assistance. 

In its draft memorandum, Yugoslavia (L.2) stresses the importance of the demo- 
graphic aspect of the economic development of under-developed countries (in working 
out the objectives of programmes, in developing productive resources and applying 
them to meet specified needs, in the demographic development of the countries concer- 
ned). In doc. L.3, Yugoslavia submits a concrete draft resolution on this subject to 
Ecosoc. 

The United Kingdom (L.4) submits a whole draft report illustrating, in particular, 
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by concrete examples, points at which technical assistance would be of service. These 
questions are as follows: survey of the demographic situation, as part of a general 
survey of economic and social conditions, specific analytical studies, improvement of 
demographic statistics, formulation of legislative and administrative measures, nature 
of technical assistance in these fields. 

In its memorandum (L.5) Unesco emphasizes the importance of the above analyti- 
cal studies in connexion with its 1951 Programme and offers its collaboration within 
the framework of technical assistance (service of experts, scholarships and fellowships). 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Eleventh Session. [E/ 

1710 (E/CN. 11/241. Rev. 1), 23 May 1950], 158 pp. 

ECAFE?’s report covers the period from 6 April 1949 to 20 May 1950. It is composed 
of the following six parts : 

Part I. Work of the subsidiary bodies and the Secretariat of the Commission 
(flood control, industrial development, trade and finance, trade promotion, economic 
surveys of Asia and the Far East, technical assistance and technical training, inland 
transport, other work). 

Part II. The Commission’s relations with Specialized Agencies and other inter- 
governmental, semi-governmental and non-governmental organizations. 

Part II. The Fifth Session of ECAFE and, particularly, its debates on industry, 
trade, travel, inland transport, technical assistance, flood control, plan for economic 
survey of Asia and the Far East in 1949, availability and supply of statistical data in the 
region in question, relations with Specialized Agencies, amendments to the Commis- 
sion’s rules of procedure. 

Part IV. The Sixth Session of ECAFE and, in particular, its debates on the work 
programme and priorities (flood control, economic studies, industrial development : 
industry in general, iron, steel, mineral resources, research and statistics, technical 
assistance, trade, transport). 

Part V. Resolutions adopted by the Fifth and Sixth Sessions of the Commission 
on the following subjects : industrial development (E/CN. 11/216), tourist travel and 
travel facilities (E/CN. 11/218 and E/CN. 11/219), trade (E/CN. 11/221), economic 
survey (E/CN. 11/222), statistics (E/CN. 11/223, Rev. 1), flood control (E/CN. 11/224). 
technical assistance for certain countries (E/CN. 11/226), inland transport (E/CN, 
11/227), continued co-operation with the Specialized Agencies (E/CN. 11/198, 228. 
229). 

Part VI. General appreciation of the achievements of the Commission and the 
Secretariat during the year under report. (Cf. doc. E/1710/Add. 2, dated 6 July 
1950, concerning the Report of the Special Sub-Committee for the application of the 
recommendations of ECAFE). 


Full Employment. Measures taken by various countries for the purpose of achieving full employ- 
ment. Report by the Secretary-General, 24 May 1950. Eleventh Session. (E/ 
1698 and Corr. 1 and additional documents 1-6), 69 pp. plus 1, plus 25, plus 13, 
plus 5, plus 5, plus ro, plus 1. 

In accordance with Ecosoc’s resolution 221 E/IX/, dated 11 August 1949, on the subject 

of national and international action to achieve and maintain full employment and 

economic stability (E/1111 and E/1111/Add. 1-8) and with its resolution 104 (VI), 

the Secretary-General prepared a memorandum on this subject and sent it to Member 

States and also to other States participating in regional economic commissions. The 

questionnaire covered the problem of total or partial unemployment during the second 

half of 1949, the measures put into operation in order to increase consumption, to encou- 
rage private and public investment, to increase exports, etc. 

The documents in question contain the replies of 21 States. These replies are to 
serve as the basis for a future analytical report covering the above-mentioned period, 
to be prepared by the Secretariat. That report will be the first of a whole series of 
half-yearly reports on this problem. (Cf. documents E/1695 and 4 additional 
documents containing the comments of a number of non-governmental organizations 
on the experts’ report on national and international measures for full employment.) 
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Full Employment. Unemployment and under-employment in under-developed countries. Note by the 
Secretary-General. Eleventh Session. (E/1706, 29 May 1950), 3 pp. 

Referring to resolution 308 (IV) of the General Assembly relating to full employment, 
to the report entitled ‘“‘National and International Measures for Full Employment” 
(E/1584) and to the experts’ report (E/1600, para. 19 and 37), the Secretary-General 
draws attention to the need for a study of the problems of unemployment, under-em- 
ployment and disguised unemployment in under-developed countries (report of the 
Fourth Session of the Sub-Commission on Economic Development, doc E/CN. 1/80, 
para. 53). This document contains a proposal for a meeting of a small group of 
experts, whose report would be submitted to Ecosoc at its thirteenth Session. 


International collaboration in regard to economic, social and educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Note by the Secretary-General. Eleventh Session, General 
Assembly Resolution 331 (IV). (E/1714, 29 May 1950), 7 pp. 

General Assembly Resolution 331 (IV) emphasized the importance of promoting the 
technical training of the inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
requested Administering Members to co-operate with international specialized bodies 
with a view to examining the possibility of providing adequate training facilities for 
these inhabitants in the fields of economic development, agriculture, education, labour, 
public health and social welfare. At the same time, the Specialized Agencies were 
requested to take full account of conditions in those territories in all work undertaken 
by them and to communicate annually to UN the progress of any work which proved 
of service to the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Finally, the General Assembly 
invited the Secretary-General to collaborate with those Agencies in any necessary 
studies, taking as a basis the information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter 
and, in analysing such information, to select those aspects of the problems which pro- 
vided the most favourable opportunities for collaboration. 

Previously, the special committee appointed to examine the information transmitted 
under Article 73e of the charter on economic, social and educational conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (General Assembly resolutions 146/II, 219/III and 
332-I1V) and the Fourth Commission had both expressed the opinion that it was 
extremely important to establish effective collaboration between this special committee 
and Ecosoc (cf. General Assembly resolutions 220 and 221/III, 336/IV). 

In pursuance of resolution 331 (IV), the Secretary-General contacted Unesco, 
whose Executive Board adopted an appropriate resolution concerning Unesco’s pro- 
gramme (cf. Unesco’s preliminary report 5C/OXR/5 Annexes I-III: indigenous 
languages, eradication of illiteracy, Unesco activities regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories). Next, arrangements were made with the Specialized Agencies to ensure 
that they would communicate all useful information to UN. Lastly, certain fellow- 
ships were granted for economic development and social welfare advisory services 
(UN, Unicef, Unesco). 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development. Fourth Report by the Secretary-Genera! 
on activities under General Assembly resolution 200/III, Eleventh Session, 
E/1700, 5 June 1950. 26 pp. 

The Secretary-General reports to Ecosoc on action taken under General Assembly 

resolution 200/III/ (previous reports : E/1774, E/1335, E/1335 Add. 1-3, E/1576; 

see also the separate report on the International Centre for Training in Public Adminis- 

tration : doc. E/1708). 

With regard to budgetary matters, the sums required to meet the requests for 
technical assistance in 1950, as in 1949, exceed by far the available funds (these sums, 
without counting the accompanying administrative costs, amounted to $508,420, as 
compared with $259,520 in 1949). 

As far as general principles are concerned, the report stresses the importance of 
a mechanism which is currently being tested and which is designed to assist a govern- 
ment requesting technical assistance to achieve co-ordinated action both in relation 
to its own economic development activities and vis-d-vis the several outside agencies that 
are assisting it (Haiti, Pakistan). 
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The report on activities undertaken deals with expert advice, fellowships, and 
dissemination of technical information. 

The table of estimated expenditure up to the end of 1950 shows UN expenditure as 
$508,420 and the grand total for technical assistance costs as $1,004,587. 

The Annex contains a table of experts assigned to technical assistance operations 
(Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, India, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Paraguay, Puerto Rico). (cf. doc.: E/1733, dated 3 July 1950: Report by the 
Secretary-General on the Technical Assistance Conference; E/1740 : ICAO resolution 
forwarded for information; E/1742, dated 4 July 1950 : 1st report of the TAB, composed 
as follows : (a) introduction; (b) Technical Assistance Conference; (c) establishment 
of the TAB, (d) TAB activities; (e) arrangements with regional organizations). 


Report of the Population Commission, Fifth Session, 1950. Eleventh Session. [E/1711 
(E/CN. 9/62), 6 June 1950], 29 pp. 
The Report deals with the following matters : 
(a) Demographic aspects of technical assistance for economic development of under- 
developed areas (E/CN. 9/52, E/CN. 9/OC. 1/L. 5). 
(b) Studies of the inter-relationship of demographic, economic and social factors 
(finding of studies on the relationships between population trends and economic 
social factors : E,CN. 9/55 and Add. 1 and 2; Health demonstration areas : 
E,CN. 9/53; studies of the inter-relationship of demographic, economic and social 
factors in India: E,CN. 9/58, E/CN. g/L. 6 and Add. 1). 
Problems connected with 1950 censuses of population : occupational classification 
(E,CN. 3/C. 1/15, E/CN. 9,60), classification by professional status (E,CN. 9 43 
and Corr. 1, E/1696 para. 44, E/CN. 9/C. 2/3/Rev. 1), co-ordination of classi- 
fications by occupation, industry and professional status (E,CN. 9/51, E/1696 
para 45), standard terminology for statistics on the economically active population 
(E/CN. 9/46), tabulation of data on urban and rural populations in population 
censuses (E/1313 para. 18, E/CN. 9/56), population census methods (ST/SOA/ 
Series A., No. 4). 
Migration (improvement of international migration statistics : E/CN. 9/47 and 
Add. 1, E/1313, Annex 3, E/1696 para. 104, E/CN. 9/48, E,CN. 9/49 para. ge, 
E/CN. 9/44 paras. 23-25; studies and research in the field of migration (E/CN. 
9/59, E,/805 paras. 11-193). 
(e) Demographic yearbook (E/CN. 9/49, E/1696 para. 91, E/CN. 9/45). 
(f) Research on demographic aspects of employment and unemployment (E/CN. 
9/57). 
(g) Vital statistics methods (E/CN. 9/54, E/1696 para. 88, E/CN. 9/53). 
(h) Recent trends in the birth rate and demographic dictionary. 
(i) Future work of the Commission and priorities. 
The Annex deals with the demographic aspects of technical assistance for economic 
development of under-developed areas. 
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Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Europe. Eleventh Session. [E/1674 (E/ECE/ 
119), 15 June 1950], 61 pp. 

The Report of ECE covers the activities of the Commission and its subsidiary bodies 
during the period from 21 May 1949 to 15 June 1950. It deals, in particular, with 
ECE’s relations with the Specialized Agencies, inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, as well as with the Allied Control Authorities in Germany. It 
gives an account of the work of its Secretariat, which forms an integral part of the UN 
Secretariat and collaborates closely with Headquarters (particularly with the Research 
and Planning Division) and with various subsidiary bodies of ECE (committees on 
agricultural problems, coal, electric power, industry and raw materials, inland trans- 
port, manpower, steel, timber, and the development of trade). Lastly, the report 
contains a detailed account of the Fifth Session of ECE in 1950, dealing in particular, 
with the reports of the committees of the Commission on their past and future activities, 
the general report of the Executive Secretary, containing opinions and comments on 
ECE’s future programme of work, a general consideration of the economic situation of 
Europe, and ECE’s report to Ecosoc. 
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The resolutions adopted by ECE at its Fifth Session provide, among other things, 
for the following activities : the promotion of all measures that might lead to the 
development of agricultural production in Europe and facilitate exchanges; assistance 
to small and medium-scale peasants; a complementary study of the relationship be- 
tween the prices of secondary cereals and those of the principal livestock products and, 
further, the prices of the different types of fertilizers and those of the principal vegetable 
products; the preparation of a programme of work in the field of housing, taking into 
account recent changes in the economic situation; all work to be aimed at increasing 
production and exchange, with a view to reducing unemployment and achieving full 
productive employment; practical studies of factors determining international prices 
in Europe, considered as an element of economic development; studies of financial 
problems; the development of exchanges of technical information and technical assis- 
tance services, which may contribute to the functioning of the various services of ECE. 
(Cf. doc. E/1674/Add. 1 : estimate of supplementary credits). 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. Eleventh Session. (E/1717, 

E/CN. 12/190, 21 June 1950), 52 pp. (Cf. doc./E/1762). 

ECLA’s report describes the work of the Commission during the period 15 June 1949 
to 21 June 1950. It is divided into the two following parts : 

Part I: (a) Co-ordination of the Commission’s activities with those of the Specializ- 
ed Agencies and the Inter-American Ecosoc; (b) work of the Commission’s Secreta- 
riat : economic survey of Latin America (E/CN. 12/164), trade trends and policies of 
Latin American countries (E/CN. 12/165), economic and legal status of foreign 
investments in selected countries of Latin America (E/CN. 1216,6 and Add. 1-9), 
studies on agricultural credit in Central America (E/CN. 12/167), immigration 
(E/CN. 12/169 and Add. 1-3), transport and communications (E/CN. 12/173), tech- 
nical assistance programme (E/CN. 12/171). Studies in preparation : cyclical fluc- 
tuations and the productivity of the cotton textile industry in selected Latin American 
countries. 

Part II: Third Session of ECLA and summary of the debates (economic 
development, technical assistance, immigration, international trade, foreign invest- 
ments and other means of financing economic development, agricultural credit, 
transport problems, relations with the Inter-American Ecosoc, relations with 
Specialized Agencies, amendments to the Rules of Procedure, date and place of the 
Fourth Session). 

The resolutions adopted are to be found in doc.E/1762. 

At the end of the report, the Executive Secretary suggests that ECLA should 
proceed with studies in the following order of priority : (1) economic survey of Latin 
America, 1950; (2) study of ways and means to expand Latin American trade with 
Europe (to be undertaken in co-operation with ECE); (3) intra-regional trade study; 
(4) studies of economic aspects of immigration; (5) studies on agricultural credit and 
distribution of agricultural products; (6) foreign investment studies; (7) domestic 
capital markets studies; (8) studies to be undertaken in co-operation with Unesco 


(E/CN. 12/206). 


Full Employment. Measures taken by various countries to achieve full employment (second half 
of 1949). Analysis of replies from Governments to a memorandum submitted by 
the Secretary-General under resolution 221 E (IX). Eleventh Session (E/1748, 
7 July 1950), 15 pp. 

For the purpose of the analysis, the replies of 21 Member States (E/1698 and Add. 1-2) 

have been divided into five groups : (1) countries in which unemployment was prac- 

tically non-existent or very low; (2) countries in which unemployment existed but was 
still relatively low; (3) countries in which unemployment had assumed serious propor- 
tions; (4) under-developed countries; (5) reply of the United Kingdom for the non-self- 
governing territories. 

The Annex comprises questions contained in the memorandum of the Secretary- 

General. 
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Report of the Transport and Communication Commission, Eleventh session, Fourth Session. 
(E/1756/Rev. 1,10 July 1950). Report of the Economic Committee, 6 pp. 

This document contains nine draft resolutions of Ecosoc on the following problems : 

(1) Situation in respect of ratifications of the Convention on the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO). 

(2) Pollution of sea water by oil (E/CN. 2/68). 

(3) Barriers to the international transport of goods. 

(4) Application of ICAO’s Standards and Recommended Practices for the Facilitation 
of International Air Transport. 

(5) Maritime shipping affecting Latin America. 

(6) Transport statistics. 

(7) Co-ordination of inland transport. 

(8) International road transport. 

(9) Implementation of the decisions of the International Telecommunications 
Conferences of 1947. 
(Cf. doc. E/1778, 17 July 1950; 2nd report of the Economic Committee.) 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. Eleventh Session. (E/1762, 
11 July 1950, 27 pp. 

This document contains only the resolutions adopted by ECLA at its third Session (for 

complete report see E/1717). 

Among others, there are resolutions concerning : 

a) Economic development (E/CN. 12/194). 

b) Technical assistance (E/CN. 12/192) (cf. E/CN. 12/171, 185, 170). 

c) Markets and prices of agricultural products (E/CN. 12/193). 

d) Immigration (E/CN. 12/191) (cf. E/CN. 12/179, 169, 169/Add. 1, 169/Add. 2) and 
particularly recommending the setting up, in co-operation with ILO and other 
international Specialized Agencies, of a Working Committee to study the relation 
between the economic development of Latin America and immigration and to 
provide the Latin American Governments at their request with surveys respecting 
their economic capacity to receive immigrants, all information concerning the role 
of immigration in their economic development, and useful advice for the drawing 
up of immigration plans. ‘ 

(e) Technical assistance and a meeting of agricultural credit experts (E/CN. 12/195) 

as well as studies relating to this form of credit (E/CN. 12/196). 

(f) Domestic capital markets (E/CN. 12/197) foreign investments (E/CN. /12/198), the 
financing of economic development (E/CN. 12/199), trade with Europe (E/CN. 
12/200) and intra-regional trade (E/CN. 12/201). 

(g) Maritime transport (E/CN. 12/202). 

(h) Collaboration with the Inter-American Economic and Social Council (E/C/N. 
12/203). (Cf. E/CN. 12/170, pp. 22 and 23). 

(i) Co-operation with Unesco (E/CN. 12/204). 


( 
( 
( 
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Full Employment. Report of the group of experts on national and international measures 
required to achieve full employment. Eleventh Session. (E/1815, 12 August 1950). 
Report of the Economic Committee, 10 pp. 

Having considered the experts’ report (E/1584), the Economic Committee proposes 

an Ecosoc resolution concerning : the systematic consideration by Ecosoc of the problems 

of employment, encouragement of the adoption of national full employment policies, 
the encouragement and adoption of an effective international full employment policy, 

Ecosoc’s future consideration of the problem of unemployment, particularly in under- 

developed countries, the initiation of action under the proposed resolution. 


Full Employment. Memorandum of the Provisional Committee for the Co-ordination™ of Inter- 
national Agreements on Basic Products. Eleventh Session. (E/1722, 19 June 1950), 
3 Pp. 

The Secretary-General transmits to Ecosoc the Committee’s memorandum relating 

to the experts’ report on national and international measures required to achieve full 
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employment. It is a question of drawing attention to the obstacles which lie in the 
way of a generalization of agreements on basic products, with a view to solving the 
problem of the fall in the income of producers of primary materials. (Cf. doc. E/1744, 
dated 6 July 1950, concerning ILO’s communication on these subjects.) 


3. Human Rights 


Report of the Third Session of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. (E/CN. 4/358, 
go January 1950), 43 pp. (and Corr. 1) 1 p. 

The Sub-Commission, in the presence of a representative of the Commission on the 

Status of Women, discussed and adopted the following resolutions: 

(a) With regard to communications relating to the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities: the report of the special Committee indicated that 
the perusal of the confidential list of communications relating to the prevention 
of discrimination and the protection of minorities (E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/CR. 2) had not 
afforded a sufficient basis for it to recommend any specific action, and it recom- 
mended that, in those circumstances, the resolution on the handling of petitions 
(resolution G, paragraph 29, E/CN. 4/351) should be reaffirmed. The 
Sub-Commission adopted that recommendation. 

(b) With regard to the prevention of discrimination: the Commission on Human 
Rights is invited to recommend that Ecosoc should affirm its conviction that the 
principal goals of education in this field should be to abolish all forms of social 
discrimination and such prejudices as may lead to the commission of unlawful 
acts of discrimination; call upon Member States to take all appropriate steps for 
that purpose; emphasize the part which private educational establishments and 
non-governmental organizations have to play in combating prejudice and discri- 
mination; invite Unesco to give due emphasis to those practical activities in the 
field of education which are likely to lead to the abolition of prejudice and 
discrimination; note with pleasure various resolutions in Unesco’s programme 
which it considers capable of producing practical results; urgently await 
Unesco’s forthcoming statement on race from the viewpoint of present scientific 
knowledge and, as soon as it is available, request Unesco and Member States to 
prepare and widely disseminate books or pamphlets explaining the fallacies of 
race theories and other prejudices. 
With regard to the definition and classification of minorities: resolutions to the 
effect that the term “‘minority” includes only those non-dominant groups in a 
population which possess and wish to preserve stable ethnic, religious or linguistic 
traditions or characteristics markedly different from those of the rest of the popula- 
tion; that such minorities should properly include a number of persons sufficient 
by themselves to develop such characteristics, and that the members of such minori- 
ties must be loyal to the State of which they are nationals; that, in order to 
improve upon this classification of minorities, a committee of three members 
should be appointed in order to assist Governments in replying to any enquiry 
on minorities the United Nations may ask of them. 
With regard to the draft Convention for the pretection of the ethnic, religious and 
linguistic traditions and characteristics of minorities (E/CN. 4/4/Sub. 2/108), the 
amendment to the International Covenant on Human Rights, and the draft 
resolution recommended for adoption by Ecosoc for transmission to the General 
Assembly, it was felt that the most effective means of securing such protection would 
be the inclusion in the International Covenant on Human Rights of the following 
article: “Persons belonging to ethnic, religious, or linguistic minorities shall not 
be denied the right, in community with the other members of their group, to enjoy 
their own culture, to profess and practise their own religion, or to use their own 
language.” 

(e) With regard to educational and other appropriate measures for the prevention of 
discrimination, it was recognized that the need for obtaining precise and detailed 
information concerning efforts at present being made to prevent discrimination 
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justifies the request made by the Commission on Human Rights to the Secretary- 
General to make arrangements with each Member Government and other Govern- 
ments to furnish him as soon as possible, but in any case not later than 31 December 
1950, examples (with appropriate citations where possible) of legislation, judicial 
decisions and other methods which have been found to be especially useful in their 
respective countries in preventing discrimination in one or more of the fields 
covered by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The Sub-Commission also examined each of the substantive articles contained 
in Part Il of the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights (E/1371 Annex A). 
It considered the provisions relating to the prevention of discrimination and the pro- 
tection of minorities [Article 13 paragraph (d), Article 16, Article 20 and Article 21]. 
It decided to place before the Commission on Human Rights its views upon the submis- 
sion of petitions or complaints by individuals and groups and the place which they 
should be given in a comprehensive machinery for the implementation of the proposed 
International Covenant on Human Rights. Lastly, it considered the question of the 
publication of a Yearbook on Minorities once every three years, the contents of such a 
Yearbook, and certain matters not covered by the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide and concerning the defence of rights and 
freedoms which it is designed to safeguard. 
The Annex contains nine draft resolutions, covering the work of the Second and 
Third Sessions of the Sub-Commission, submitted by the latter to the Commission on 
Human Rights for consideration and adoption. 


The International Convention Concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, Geneva, 
1936. (Reference : item 7 of programme of work and priorities of the three-year 
life of the Sub-Commission, E/CN.4/Sub.1/80 and CORR.1). Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General. Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press. Fourth Session. (E/CN. 4/Sub. 
1/104, 1 March 1950), 50 pp. 

This document contains a comprehensive study of the background of, and the various 

provisions in, the International Convention Concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 

Cause of Peace. It also includes information concerning the entry into force of the 

Convention (2. IV. 1938), the countries which have become parties to it (13 by 

ratification, nine by accession), and the recommendations of the Conference, 1936. 
Annex I contains the text of the Convention; Annex II, the rules for the application 

of the Convention laid down by the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 

operation, an advisory body of the League of Nations; Annex III, a comparative table 
of three draft conventions of 1934-6 and of the convention itself; Annex IV, the text 
of the recommendations of the Inter-Governmental Conference of 1936; Annex V, an 
extract from the agreement concluded between the German and Polish Broadcasting 

Companies on the recommendation voted by the Governing Body of the International 

Broadcasting Union at its meeting of 6 July 1926 concerning procedure for co-operation 

as regards broadcasting. 


Compilation of the Comments of Governments on the Draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights and on the Proposed Additional Articles. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
Commission on Human Rights. Sixth Session. (E/CN. 4/365, 22 March 1950), 
90 pp. 

Upon the request of the Commission on Human Rights at its Fifth Session, the Secre- 

tary-General invited Member Governments to comment on the draft International 

Covenant on Human Rights and draft Measures of Implementation; on all proposals 

for additional articles; on all proposals concerning measures of implementation; and 

to reply to a Questionnaire on Measures of Implementation. 

On the basis of the replies from ten governments (document E/CN. 4/353 and Add 
1-9), the Secretary-General presents to the Commission on Human Rights this compila- 
tion of the comments of Member Governments, reproduced according to the order in 
which they were received. ‘The comments of governments on measures of implemen- 
tation and their replies to the questionnaire are contained in another document. 

The present document is divided into two parts. Part I contains the comments 
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of governments on the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights, and Part II 
contains their comments on additional articles (concerning economic, social and 
cultural rights, trade union rights, persons deprived of liberty and the penitentiary 
system, participation in the government of the State, national self-determination and 
minorities, declarations by States acceding to the Covenant, reservations to the 
Covenant, etc.). 

Lastly, the memorandum contains proposals of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities with regard to the draft Covenant. 


Study of the Legal Validity of the Undertakings Concerning Minorities. Commission on 

Human Rights. Sixth Session. (E/CN. 4/367, 7 April 1950), 71 pp. 

Ecosoc’s resolution 116 C (VI) requests the Secretary-General to initiate a study of 
the present legal validity of the undertakings relating to the protection of minorities 
placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. 

The study is limited to the strictly legal question whether the obligations concerning 
the protection of minorities (League of Nations document C.L. 110, 1927. I Annex 
and C. 100. M. 100, 1945, V.) are still in force or not. The question of the past and 
present political value of the system of international protection of minorities is therefore 
outside the scope of this study, althrough it occasionally takes various political factors 
into consideration as factual elements in so far as these factors are considered solely 
in regard to their possible legal consequences. 

The study is divided into two parts. 

Part I considers the circumstances which may have caused the extinction of the 
obligations concerning the protection of minorities (the effects of the war on obligations 
concerning the protection of minorities, the effect of the dissolution of the League of 
Nations on the Declarations made before the Council of the League of Nations : the 
theory that the Declarations should be deemed to have lapsed and the theory that the 
Declarations remain valid, with arguments in favour of each of these theories). In 
conclusion, it is said that the obligations entered into by certain States by means of 
Declarations before the Council of the League of Nations constituted obligations towards 
the League of Nations, which at that time represented the international community. 
Although the United Nations is not the legal successor to the League of Nations, it 
could, nevertheless, as the present embodiment of the international community, take an 
express decision to succeed the League of Nations, as the promissee in respect of the 
obligations entered into by the States which made Declarations. The dissolution 
of the League of Nations suspended this obligation, but did not ipso facto abolish it. 
The obligation may be regarded as having lapsed after a certain period which is not 
determined. The lapse of the guarantee of the League of Nations regarding obliga- 
tions in respect of the protection of minorities has not extinguished those obligations 
themselves. 

Part II applies the principles stated in Part,I to each of the undertakings concern- 
ing the protection of minorities in question and endeavours to draw conclusions 
concerning the present validity or non-validity of such undertakings. It contains 
an examination of: the undertakings arising out of Declarations made before the 
Council of the League of Nations (Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Iraq) ; treaties 
of peace concluded after the first world war imposing obligations with regard to 
minorities upon the defeated States (Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, Turkey); minorities 
treaties concluded between the principal Allied and Associated Powers and certain 
States created or enlarged as a result of the first world war (Rumania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece) ; lastly, conventions and agreements establishing a régime 
for the protection of minorities in the Free City of Danzig, the Memel Territory and 
in the Aaland Islands (Finland). 

The report contains observations concerning the United Nations Charter and 
treaties concluded after the second world war, territorial transfers and population 
movements undertaken as a result of that war, and, lastly, the change of circumstances 
(rebus sic stantibus clause), that is to say the dissolution of the League of Nations, the 
recognition of Human Rights and the principle of non-discrimination by the United 
Nations Charter, the operation of the national and religious minorities protection 
régime in the inter-war period (Part I, in fine). 
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In conclusion, it is stated that between 1939 and 1947 the circumstances as a whole 
changed to such an extent that the system of the protection of minorities must be 
considered as having ceased to exist. It is pointed out that the conclusions of the 
report are reached for each country separately, if the ordinary causes of extinction of 
international obligations are considered from the strictly legal point of view, and if 
the narrowest interpretation is given to the rebus sic stantibus clause. But, if the prob- 
lem is regarded as a whole, the international decisions reached since 1944 are seen 
to have been inspired by a different philosophy. The idea of a general and universal 
protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms begins to emerge, and it is 
therefore no longer only the minorities of certain countries which receive protection. 
Even if special provisions in favour of certain minorities are still conceivable within 
this system, the point of view from which the problem is approached is essentially 
different from that which existed before the second world war. 


The Right of Petition. A Report by the Secretary-General. Commission on Human 
Rights, Sixth Session. (E/CN. 4/419, 11 April 1950), 39 pp. 

On 10 December 1948 the General Assembly adopted resolution 217 B (III) according 

to which the right of petition is considered to be an essential human right and Ecosoc 

is requested to examine the problem and the measures to be taken for resolving it 

(cf. doc. A/C. 3/306, A/AC. 3/244 rev. 1/Corr. 1, A/C. 3/261). By resolution 191 

(VIII) Ecosoc transmitted this resolution to the Commission on Human Rights [cf. also 


- Ecosoc’s resolution 236 B (IV)]. 


In his report to the Commission, the Secretary-General submits a complete study 
concerning the forms of the right of petition recognized by national laws and constitu- 
tions, as well as by the United Nations and its Commission on Human Rights. He 
then gives an historical outline of the right to petition international congresses (Congress 
of Vienna 1815, various congresses between 1815 and 1878, Berlin Congress 1878, 
various congresses between 1878 and 1899, The Hague Conferences 1899 and 1907) 
and of the right to petition international organizations (under the League of Nations 
system for the protection of minorities; under the Geneva Convention on Upper Silesia; 
under the League of Nations Mandates System; under the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; under the United Nations trusteeship system; the indivi- 
dual and General Assembly of the United Nations). Lastly, the report deals with 
certain essential problems concerning the right to petition, namely, the legal effect 
of petitions, the receivability of petitions, the mode of presenting petitions, oral hearings, 
the immunity of petitioners, the exhaustion of local remedies, anonymous petitions, 
modern trends affecting the procedural status of the individual in International Law. 


Study of Measures to Promote the Dissemination of True Information, Memorandum from the 

Secretary-General. Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on Freedom 

of Information and of the Press. Fourth Session. (E/CN. 4/Sub. 1/112, 

18 April 1950), 36 pp. 

This study surveys measures taken or suggested in the interest of promoting the 
dissemination of true information and combating false or distorted reports (cf. E/CN. 
4/Sub. 1/80, E/CN. 4/Sub. 1/80/Corr. 1). 

Chapter I deals with the work of the League of Nations and summarizes the 
activities of UN (Conference of Press Experts in 1927; Special Committee of the League 
of Nations appointed in 1931 to frame a draft General Convention to strengthen the 
means of preventing war and the Polish and Swedish drafts; Conference of Copenhagen 
in 1932; Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments in 1932-4; 
resolution 197 (VIII) of the General Assembly of UN and resolutions 110 (II) and 127 
(II) of Ecosoc. 

Chapter II, also concerning international measures (including inter-governmental 
agreements and international professional action), gives information on agreements 
between States (resolution 227/III/ of the General Assembly, doc. E/CN. 4/Sub. 1/104, 
105, p. 27 and 31, E/Conf. 6/6/6 Add. 10, E/CN. 4/Sub. 1/107) and on international 
professional collaboration (former International Court of Honour for Journalists, 
formulation of international codes of ethics, and conclusion of professional agreements). 

Chapter III describes governmental and professional measures on the national 
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plane to promote the dissemination of true information. These measures are illus- 
trated by information on penal provisions in force, laws relating to the rights of reply 
and of correction, professional self-disciplinary measures, official denials designed to 
counteract false or distorted reports, activities of Unesco (doc. E/CN. 4/ Sub. 2/90). 


Report of the ad hoc Committee on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
Commission on Human Rights, Sixth Session. (E/CN. 4/450. 25 April 1950), 14 pp. 
The Commission on Human Rights, having invited the Committee to study two items 
of the Commission’s agenda, namely the reports of the Second and Third Sessions of 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
(doc. E/CN. 4/351, E/CN. 4/351 Corr. 1 and 2, E/CN. 4/358 and E/CN. 4/358/Add. 1), 
and the report of the Secretary-General on the question of the continuing validity of 
the minorities treaties and declarations (resolution 116 C (VI) of Ecosoc, document 
E/1371, par. 28 and doc. E/CN. 4/367), the Committee, after discussing these problems 

(doc. E/CN. 4/AC. 11/SR. 1 and 2), took the following decisions : 

(a) With regard to the first of these problems, the Committee decided to make only 
a procedural recommendation : as the Secretary-General’s “Study of the Legal 
Validity of the Undertakings Concerning Minorities” (E/CN. 4/367) required 
careful consideration by Governments, it was thought that the Commission 
should postpone consideration of it until its Seventh Session and that the Study 
should, in the meantime, be transmitted to the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities for its information. 

(b) With regard to the second problem, the Committee examined the reports of the 
second and third Sessions of the Sub-Commission (doc. E/CN. 4/358) and parti- 
cularly its draft resolutions I-[X. The Committee adopted the text of the draft 
resolutions concerning : 

I. Information from Governments relating to the prevention of discrimination 
and the protection of minorities. 

II. The co-operation of non-governmental organizations. 

III. Educational methods for the prevention of discrimination. 

IV. Proposals of the Sub-Commission relating to the definition of minorities and 
interim measures to be taken for the protection of minorities. (Appendices 
Iand II). 


Report of the Commission on Human Rights (federal and colonial clauses). Report of the 

Secretary-General. Eleventh Session. (E/1721, 19 June 1950), pp. 47. 

The Secretary-General was requested by the Commission on Human Rights to present 
a report on Articles 24 and 251 of the draft Covenant on Human Rights, dealing with 
the legal aspects of the previous actions taken by UN and its Specialized Agencies in 
this connexion (E/1781 para. 26), and the present report reviews the international 
conventions in which federal and colonial clauses are to be found. 

These are clauses directly affecting the application of conventions either in States 
which form part of a Federal State or in non-self-governing territories. ? 

The federal clause at present exists in the Constitution of ILO (Article 19, para- 
graph 7) and in the above-mentioned draft Covenant on Human Rights; its inclusion 
in the draft Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and the Exploita- 
tion of the Prostitution of Others was considered when the Sixth Committee of the 
UN General Assembly (IV) voted, but finally it was not inserted. 

The colonial clause appears in many international agreements. This part of the 
Report is divided into the following sections : (a) texts of colonial clauses contained in 
conventions adopted by UN bodies; (b) conventions which do not contain colonial 
clauses or which expressly require automatic application to dependent territories; 
(c) clauses relating to dependent territories in the Constitution of ILO; (d) summary 
of discussions in the General Assembly regarding the colonial clause; (e) references to 


1 Articles 43 and 44 of the present text of the draft covenant (E/1681, ann. 1 pp. 60 sqq). 

* For the purposes of the said report the colonial clause means a clause under which a 
State has the right to extend or not to extend the application of the convention to all or fo one 
of the territories which that State represents on the international level. 
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the discussions of the colonial clause in connexion with the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. 


Report of the Commission on Human Rights, Sixth Session. Eleventh Session. Report of 
the Social Committee. (E/1808, 2 August 1950), 9 pp. 

This document contains nine draft resolutions of Ecosoc relating to human rights and 

adopted by the Social Committee, namely : 

(a) Acceptance of the Report of the Commission on Human Rights. 

(b) Approval of the decision to reduce the size of its Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities. 

(c) Recommendation to proceed with the elaboration of a special Convention on 
freedom of information as a means of ensuring this freedom adequately throughout 
the world. 

(d) Taking note that the draft International Covenant on Human Rights is only the 
first of a series of covenants and measures to be adopted in order to cover the whole 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and of the decision to proceed 
with the consideration of additional convenants and measures dealing with 
economic, social, cultural, political and other categories of human rights. 

(e) Invitation to the Specialized Agencies to present information and observations 
on the enjoyment by everyone of economic, social and cultural rights. 

(f) Invitation to governments, Members and non-Members of UN, to furnish Ecosoc 
with examples of legislation, judicial decisions and other types of action designed 
to prevent discrimination. 

(g) Recommendation that Member States should adopt measures to be applied in 
educational establishments with a view to eliminating discrimination, and should 
introduce into their education programmes the ideas contained in Unesco’s various 
publications. 

(h) Request to the Secretary-General to continue annually the compilation and 
publication of the Yearbook on Human Rights, preparing it on the general lines 
indicated in the relevant draft recommendation. 

(i) Transmission of the Draft Covenant on Human Rights to the General Assembly 
in order that it may reach a policy decision in this matter. 


4. Status of Women 


Constitutions, Laws and Other Legal Instruments Relating to the Nationality of Married Women. 
Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General. Commission on the Status 
of Women, Fourth Session. (E/CN. 6/129, 21 February 1950), 41 pp. 

Ecosoc, noting conflicts in law and in practice relating to the nationality of married 

women, which are apparent from the replies of Governments to the questionnaire on 

the legal status and treatment of women as summarized in the Secretary-General’s 
report on this subject, adopted resolution 242 (IX) C of 1 August 1949 requesting the 

Secretary-General to prepare and circulate to Member States an analysis of conflicts 

in law (doc. E/CN. 6/82, E/CN. 6/82/Add. 1 and 2, E/CN. 6/81 Rev. 1). 

In accordance with this resolution, the Secretary-General has prepared an “Analysis 
of conflicts of laws in the field of nationality of married women” (doc. E/CN. 6/126). 
The present document contains provisions taken from constitutions, laws and other 
legal instruments which concern the nationality of married women. Its purpose is 
to provide the Commission on the Status of Women with material on which to base its 
studies concerning a future convention on the nationality of married women. 

The document contains the texts of legal provisions relating to this subject in force 
in 54 countries. These texts have been selected from documentation supplied by 
Member States; this documentation has been supplemented by independent research 
carried out by the Secretariat. 


Report of the Commission on the Status of Women (Fourth Session). Eleventh ‘Session. 


(E/1764, 12 July 1950), 6 pp. 
The Report deals with the political rights of women (doc. E/1712 para. 5), the political 
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education of women (draft study guide or pamphlet for the political education of 
women in countries where they have recently acquired the right to vote or are beginning 
to participate in public affairs), the nationality of married women (doc. E/1712 para. 35) 
the application of penal law to women, technical assistance programme in relation to 
the status of women (doc. E/1712 para. 65), educational opportunities for women 
(E/1712 para. 70), the problem of Greek mothers whose children have not yet been 
repatriated (doc. E/1712 para. 76). 

The Commission recommends to Ecosoc that it should adopt a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to compile and distribute to members of the Commission, before 
each session, a non-confidential list containing a brief indication of the substance of 
each communication, however addressed, which deals with the principles relating to 
the promotion of women’s rights in the political, economic, civil, social and educational 
spheres, and to divulge the identity of the authors of such communications, unless they 
indicate that they wish their names to remain confidential. (Cf. doc. E/1712 para. 48 
concerning the participation of women in UN activities and doc. E/1712 para. 79 
concerning the situation of women who have survived concentration camps.) 


5. Forced Labour and Slavery 


Development of Article 4 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery. (E/AC. 33/5, 10 February 1950), 11 pp. 
This document contains a full account of the development of the Article of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights concerning the prohibition of slavery and of servitude 
in any form. 
Beginning with the draft prepared by the Secretariat and submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights at its First Session, and with a more concise proposal made by 


the United States and the United Kingdom, this account also contains an outline of } 


the discussions concerning the problem of forced labour, the legitimacy of public 
service which is equally incumbent on all, imprisonment or servitude in consequence 
of the mere breach of contractual obligations (including family obligations), traffic in 
women, abolition of slavery in the territories administered by the Colonial Powers, 
etc. (Cf. doc. E/CN. 4/SR. 137, E/CN. 4/99, A/C. 3/220, 224, 271, A/C. 3/SR. 109 and 
110.) 

The commission decided to redraft the text of Article 4 in general terms (slavery 
in all its forms) by adding the word “servitude” to cover certain forms of slavery such 
as that imposed on prisoners of war by the Nazis and the traffic in women and children 
(suggestion by Mr. Cassin). 


Report of the First Session of the ad hoc Committee on Slavery to the Economic and Social Council. 
(E/1660, E/AC. 33/9, 27 March 1950, 23 pp. and Add.1, 2pp.) 

The Ad Hoc Committee, appointed by the Secretary-General in accordance with 
resolution 238 (IX) of Ecosoc, and consisting of experts appointed in their individual 
capacity, considered the following questions: (a) Survey of the field of slavery and 
other institutions or customs resembling slavery (cf. doc. E/1617, E/AC. 33/6, E/AC. 
33/SR. 1-33), namely : submission to Governments of Members of the United Nations, 
and of non-member States, of a questionnaire on Slavery and Servitude; invitation to 
certain non-governmental organizations to submit to the Committee written reports, 
or to present information orally; invitation to certain research institutions and organi- 
zations to assist the Committee in making its survey; invitation to certain individual 
experts, with special knowledge or competence in the field of slavery and other forms 
of servitude, to present information in reply to particular questions addressed to them; 
submission to ILO of a special request for information. (b) Suggestions concerning 
methods of attacking these problems (cf. doc. E/AC. 33/2, E/AC. 33/3, cf. Interna- 
tional Slavery Convention of 1926). (c) Suggestions concerning an appropriate 
division of responsibility among the various bodies within the framework of the United 
Nations (cf. doc. E/AC. 33/5, E/AC. 33/8). (d) Programme of the Committee’s 
future work for 1950 and 1951, 
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The Annexes contain a complete list of the organizations and institutions with 
which the Committee has established contact, as well as a list of the questions addressed 
by the Committee to individuals. 


It 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


A.— FAO 


Annual Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Eleventh 

Session. (E/1676, 5 May 1950), 18 pp. 

This report, in accordance with Article V of the Agreement between the United Nations 
and FAO, covers the year 1949. In addition to the present document, it consists of 
three additional documents (doc. E/1676/Add. 1-3) namely the report of the Director- 
General on the Work of FAO during 1948-1949, the Draft Programme of Work for 
1950, and the Report of the Fifth Session of the Annual Conference of FAO. 

The present document deals with the production and storage of agricultural pro- 
ducts (plant breeding and plant protection) ; agronomic problems (missions to Bolivia, 
Haiti, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Turkey, Nicaragua; the International Rice Commission) ; 
animal production (breeding, feeds and nutrition, diseases); land management and 
farm requisites (activities being carried out in Pakistan and in the Caribbean Area) ; 
agricultural services and rural institutions (agricultural extension, co-operatives) ; 
food and nutrition (assistance in establishing nutrition programmes in Egypt and 
Central America); promotion of international consultation; food and agricultural 
statistics (the 1950 census of agriculture, statistical training centres, statistical intelli- 
gence and publications); economic trends and problems (formulation and revue of 
goals and programmes, agricultural commodities in world trade) ; fisheries (promotion 
of international consultation, development of national fisheries programmes in Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Haiti, studies) ; forestry and forest products (regional forest policies 
in the Far East, the Near East and Latin America; national forestry programmes, 
basic services). 


B.—INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Annual Report of the International Telecommunication Union (dated 11 May 1950). Eleventh 
Session. (E/1679, 15 May 1950), 11 pp. 

ITU’s report includes the following points : (a) summary of the Union’s activities 
during 1949 (activities of the General Secretariat and the permanent organs : link 
between the administrations, telecommunication lists, links between the Union, UN 
and the Specialized Agencies, management of the Union’s finances, the Union’s Admi- 
nistrative Council, the International Frequency Registration Board, the International 
Telegraph Consultative Committee, the International Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee); (b) conferences and meetings and international consultative committees; 
(c) conclusions; (d) the Union’s programme of work for 1950 and 1951. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Balance of Payements Yearbook 1938-1946-1947. International Monetary Fund, Washing. 
ton, 1949, 383 pp. 

This yearbook, the first of a series, deals with the publication of information on balances 
of payments collected by IMF for its own purposes. This information, which is 
mainly derived from the special reports presented to the Fund by member countries, 
is presented in accordance with the plan worked out by IMF in its Balance of Payments 
Handbook. The yearbook is thus the successor to similar publications of the League 
of Nations, from which it incidentally extracts certain details concerning the year 1938, 
taken as the basic year; comparison is difficult, however, owing to considerable differ- 
ences in the plan of presentation. For this reason, it is indispensable to use the 
handbook when making any comparative studies. The purely statistical part is pre- 
ceded by a statement of the general principles governing the compilation of statistics 
for 52 countries and two regions (Europe and Latin America). In view of its 
completeness (notwithstanding IMF’s inability to publish certain confidential 
information), and of its presentation, which conforms to the principles of modern 
economic science, the yearbook should render valuable service. 


Population Census Methods. Population studies No. 4. United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs and Department of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 
November 1949, 196 pp. ($2). 

This report, which has been prepared by the Population Division of the Department 

of Social Affairs in collaboration with the Statistical Bureau of the United Nations, is 

one of a series prepared in implementation of resolution 41 (IV) of 29 March 1947 of the 

Economic and Social Council. It deals with the methods used to obtain internation- 

ally comparable information about population censuses and their principal features, 

especially censuses taken around 1950. Thus the report provides an up-to-date syn- 
thesis of the series published by the same bodies under the title “Studies of Census 

Methods”, a preliminary summary of which was presented in Chapters V to XV of 

the Population Census Handbook. ILO and FAO also helped in its _prepara- 

tion. 

After a general introduction, problems relating to total population (sex and age, 
marital status, fertility, place of birth, legal nationality, language, educational level, 
working population, occupational activities, employment and unemployment, demo- 
graphic characteristics of the working and non-working population, rural population, 
collation of the results of population and agricultural censuses, classification into urban 
and rural population, and physically and mentally handicapped persons) are treated 
from the point of view of methods and of international comparability. The work is 
completed by a bibliography of documeunts on censuses carried out in the 53 countries 
under review. 


Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources. (17 August-6 September 1949, Lake Success). Vol. 1: Plenary Meetings, 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 
February 1950, 431 pp. ($3). 

In 1946, President Truman placed before the Economic and Social Council a plan for 

a scientific conference for the conservation and utilization of natural resources; the 

Conference itself was held under resolution 32 (IV) of the Council, dated 28 March 1947. 

The first of the projected eight volumes of proceedings contains the plenary meetings. 

The chief subjects of the papers read at the eighteen plenary meetings were : the world 

situation with regard to natural resources, in view of past devastation; the demarcation 

of fields in which shortages at the international level are most critical (food, forests, 
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minerals and fuels); the complementary nature of resources—in particular European 
resources—and the planning of land-use for full production with special reference to 
European conditions; the utilization and conservation of resources (technology of soil 
conservation, forests, water supplies, techniques for increasing agricultural production, 
estimates of undiscovered reserves of oil and natural gases, prospects for the fuel and 
mineral economies); the development of new resources by applied technology (food 
from yeast and algae), wood pulp, “food” yeasts, synthetic fats from micro-organisms 
and their application to the food industry; methods of resource appraisal and surveying; 
programmes dealing with natural resources; their co-ordination with industrial plan- 
ning; education for conservation; special techniques applicable to less developed coun- 
tries; the integrated development of river basins. 

With few exceptions, the papers and discussions in the plenary meetings were non- 
technical and dealt with simple facts, so that general conclusions could be drawn and 
basic principles established. Consequently, this first volume of the proceedings pro- 
vides a collection of data and points of view of general interest, whose significance is 
still further enhanced by the prime importance attached throughout the world to the 
problem of the future of natural resources. 


Etude sur la situation économique de l’Europe en 1949. Préparée par la division des études 
et des programmes de la Commission économique pour |’Europe. Nations Unies, 
Département des questions économiques, Genéve, 1950, 337 pp. ($3). 

The “Study” is the third important analysis of its kind made by the Secretariat of the 

Economic Commission for Europe. Although restricted in principle to European 

problems, it presents them against the larger background of world economy. On 

the basis of a summarized report of progress in production since the war, a closer 
analysis of the evolution of incomes, consumption and capital permits a tentative 
estimate to be made of future economic progress. In its approach to the problems 
raised by the present situation, the Study sets forth the general features of the state of 
effective demand and the consequences of devaluation, and goes on to discuss the first 
disquieting symptoms, in particular the problem of unemployment in Belgium, Western 

Germany and Italy. The contrast between these countries and the Scandinavian 

bloc and Great Britain is explained by the differences between a deflationist policy 

and a policy of full employment. Chapter 4 tackles a question which is of prime 
importance for the economic future of Europe, the evolution of international trade. 

Detailed study reveals the fundamental disequilibrium of European trade underlying 

the favourable overall figures, both in its relation to the Western hemisphere, and in 

the essential field of exchanges between East and West. The revival of German 
competition may easily constitute an aggravating factor, unless it is integrated into the 
general expansion. In this connexion, the methods of OEEC invite some criticism 
for liberalization cannot solve a basic disequilibrium. The new factor in the field 
of international trade is indoubtedly devaluation. But although it provided a neces- 
sary corrective to the dollar shortage, it can hardly furnish a final solution, and the year 
1949 in fact saw no substantial improvement in this matter, which is undoubtedly the 
most critical aspect of the European balance of payments. It is, therefore, the financial 
aid given to the countries of Western Europe by the United States which has enabled 
them, not only to make good their deficit with the United States, but also to make 
payments to third countries, and thus to set up a circuit of vital importance to world 
trade. The probable reduction of American aid should normally be accompanied 
by the adaptation of all stages of that circuit to the new situation. The essential ele- 
ment in that adaptation should be a reduction of imports from the dollar zone to both 
Western Europe and other countries to which the corollary should be the increasing 
development by Western Europe of the backward countries, and an intensification 
of East-West exchanges. The last chapter of the report deals with the prospects for 
the development of European production, starting from an analysis of past trends and 
demographic evolution. The prospects for the period 1950-60 are carefully graduated, 
separate consideration being given to Northern, North-Western, Western, Central, 

Eastern and Southern Europe, specific figures for this part of the Continent being 

used more and more sparingly. Numerous bibliographical notes and notes on method, 

together with statistical tables, complete the book. 
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Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948. United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs (Doc. E/CN./11/191, 15 June 1949), Lake Success, New York, 1949, 289 pp. 
($2). 

This document, which is a sequel to that on the situation in 1947, and is similarly 
prepared by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, is likely to be incom. 
plete and even out of date in the parts relating to China; on the other hand, the inclu. 
sion of Korea and Japan gives a better picture of the region as a whole. The plan of 
the Study is the same as before, but statistics and special information are of course 
brought up to date. The first part deals with general economic and demographic 
aspects, and with changes since the war. The second part presents problems relating 
to agriculture, industry, transport and labour. The third part deals with monetary 
and financial developments, the fourth with inflation and price movements, and the 
fifth with foreign trade and the balances of payments. The results of this study are 
not particularly encouraging : slow reconstruction, stagnation of coal output, iittle 
progress in the basic industries and in the improvement of payment balances, continued 
inflation. Japan alone stands out in a record which reflects the serious political 
disturbances in the area. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1949. United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs (Doc. E/Cn II/260, 25 June :950), Lake Success, New York, 1950, 
485 pp., ($3). 

The importance of this document far exceeds that of the 1948 edition. Not only is a 
more thorough and detailed study made of the economic situation of the countries 
coming under ECAFE in the fields of food, agriculture, industry, mines, transport, 
labour, currency, banks, finance, taxation and international trade, but the results of 
the first independent research work carried out by ECAFE are also included. This 
research is set out in the second part under the heading “Factors and Problems underly- 
ing Post-War Economic Development’. This part shows in detail the area’s situation 
in relation to the economy of the rest of the world, recent changes in population and 
in the distribution of age-groups, mineral resources and their utilization, the fight 
against flooding and the development of sources of water power, problems of economic 
planning, including an annex on the special case of Japan, the part played by inter- 
governmental aid and private foreign investment, and finally the progress in regional 
collaboration, with special reference to the activities of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. As regards the general tone of the report, last year’s pessimism 
has yielded to a measure of optimism : with the exception of China, which is a special 
case, economic progress in the area has been slight but definite, not only in industry and 
trade, but also in agriculture. This progress denotes a reduction in the adverse trade 
balance with the United States, but it is not enough to cancel the fall in income per 
head since 1939, due to the constant increase in population. To conclude, even if 
political stability were to some extent restored, no considerable improvement can be 
expected in the standard of living, unless tremendous efforts are made at the interna- 
tional level. 


Mission en Haiti. Rapport de la mission d’assistance technique des Nations Unies 
auprés de la République d’Haiti. Nations Unies, Lake Success, New York, 
July 1949, 362 pp., 2 maps ($2.50). 

This mission was organized at the request of the Haitian Government under resolution 

51 (IV) of 26 March 1947 of the Economic and Social Council. The report is the result 

of team-work, having been prepared by experts of the United Nations and Specialized 

Agencies. The introduction, after briefly recapitulating essential facts, makes the 

following general recommendations : (1) creation of an independent advisory council 

to deal with the development of the country and its natural resources : (2) general 
reform of the organization methods and recruitment of the public administration; 

(3) the strengthening and encouragement of local public bodies with a view to making 

them responsible for local activities; (4) the drawing up of a plan for the improvement 

of roads, and the creation of a coastal trading service; (5) the encouragement of emigra- 
tion; (6) the setting up of an adequate statistical service. These general recommenda- 
tions are followed by specific recommendations in the various chapters of the report. 
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Part One deals first with the country’s and the nation’s fundamental problems, 
particularly population problems and those affecting the standard of living, in so 
far as they are related to the needs of economic development. There follow a detailed 
table of public education and its gaps, and another of the organizations of health 
services, together with a study of predominating diseases. Annexed is a plan for a 
national campaign to deal with these problems. Part Two begins with a description 
of the natural data, the legal and economic structure and the methods used in Haitian 
agriculture. After recommendations on general policy, and others concerning 
projects for the development of agricultural resources, specific crops are commented 
on in an annex. An important chapter on similar lines deals with the problems 
peculiar to the fishing industry. The chapter on industry begins by describing its 
general characteristics and goes on to give a table of potential resources (primary 
agricultural products, minerals and sources of energy); this is accompanied by a note 
on domestic mechanical trades and crafts, followed by a description of the legal, 
statistical and technical organization of industrial production. Another chapter 
studies the data and problems of transport, of foreign trade, tourist trade and the 
investment of foreign capital. The organization of loans is the subject of a detailed 
study, beginning with an explanation of the monetary and banking structure, and 
going on to analyse the specific problems one by one in relation to economic structure. 
Finally, the legal and administrative structure is described, with the evolution and 
functioning of public finance. Annexed Tables give the Haitian budget headings 
and make an attempt to adapt these to the Scandinavian type of budget. 


Les conditions & bord des navires battant pavillon du Panama. Rapport de la Commission 
d’enquéte de l’Organisation internationale du travail (mai-novembre 1949). 
Organisation internationale du travail, Genéve, 1950, 95 pp. ($0.50). 

This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of arbitrating in the dispute between 
ITF (International Transport Workers’ Federation) and the Government of Panama. 
ITF alleged that a large number of ships had been transferred under the Panamanian 
flag so as to evade taxes, exchange regulations, naval security regulations, social legis- 
lation and normal working conditions. It decided to boycott the ships in question, 
whereupon the Government of Panama asked ILO to set up a tripartite commission 
ofenquiry. This report (submitted to the 110th Session of the Governing Body) begins 
with an explanation of the procedure followed by the Commission, and goes on to give 
the results of its investigation. The relevant chapter contains a general exposé of the 
situation in the Panamanian merchant marine; in general, the information bears out 
the trade union allegations. Further, it sets forth in detail Panamanian naval legisla- 
tion in relation to the conventions and recommendations of ILO, revealing the 
scattered and sporadic nature of the former, which cancels its progressive attitude. 
Finally there is an analysis of the practical application of these laws as observed during 
the Commission’s visits of inspection; generally speaking, they seemed defective. All 
these findings are summarized in the Commission’s conclusions, and they largely 
justify the assertions of ITF. Consequently, in the legislative field, the recommenda- 
tions demand the establishment of a complete Naval Code, including security regu- 
lations and, in the practical field, the adoption of a number of control measures, in 
particular the strengthening of consular services. The chief working documents of 
the Commission are reproduced in nine annexes. 


Objectifs et normes minima de la sécurité sociale. Conférence internationale du travail, 
trente-quatriéme session, 1951, rapport IV (1), O.I.T., Genéve, 1950, 156 pp. 
This preliminary report is the document utilized for the first phase of the double discus- 
sion on the ‘objectives and ‘minimum standards of Social Security. It therefore sets 
forth the legislation and jurisprudence obtaining in the various countries, together 
with a questionnaire. It will be followed by a second report, drawn up on the basis 
of the replies to the questionnaire, which will specify the principal points the Conference 
will have to examine. The problems dealt with in the monograph are the following : 
nature and field of application of international regulations, bearing and scale of protec- 
tion offered by Social Security, extent and duration of medical benefits, normal amounts 
of money allowances (other than general family allowances) based on the principle 
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of maintaining the previous standard of living, general family allowances in cash and 
in kind, duration of allowances in cash (at long and short term), conditions of 
allocating benefits of every kind ; right of appeal, financial resources and administration 
of Social Security schemes. The questionnaire bears on the same subjects, being divided 
into four parts, namely an introduction and parts dealing with “minimum standards”, 
‘higher standards”, and general matters. 


Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Report No.1. Measures taken in the second 
half of 1949 by various countries for the purpose of achieving full employment. 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 1950, 
52 pp. ($ 0.40). 

General analyses of Government replies, under five headings : (1) Countries with no 

significant unemployment (Australia, Bulgaria, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, 

U.S.S.R., etc.) ; (2) countries with a very low level of unemployment (Austria, Canada, 

Denmark and Switzerland) ; (3) countries with considerable unemployment (Belgium, 

U.S.A.); (4) backward countries (and Israel); (5) non-self-governing countries 

depending on the United Kingdom. A few particularly significant replies are given 

in full, as is the text of the questionnaire. The document under review is the first 
half-yearly report in a series entrusted to the Division for Economic Stability and 

Development of the Department of Economic Affairs. 


Rapport annuel sur la protection de l’enfance et de la jeunesse. Résumés des rapports et des 
textes législatifs, afférents a l’année 1947-1948. Nations Unies, Lake Success, 
New York, 1949, 409 pp. ($2). 

This volume, which has been edited in accordance with a resolution of 1 March 1948 

of the Economic and Social Council, for the first time combines the Legislative and 

Administrative Series on child welfare (formerly published by the League of Nations) 

with the summarized reports of twenty-six governments (referring for the most part 

to the year 1947). It also contains one innovation : an index of subjects dealt with 
and the legislative provisions contained in the reports. The very way in which the 

report is presented suggests that, despite its undeniable usefulness, it is much more a 

collection of miscellaneous information and references than an overall study. 


Définition et classification des minorités (Mémorandum présenté par le Secrétaire général). 
Nations Unies, Commission des droits de l’>homme, sous-commission de la lutte 
contre les mesures discriminatoires et de la protection des mincrités, Lake Success, 
New York, 1950, 52 pp. ($0.40). 

Methodical presentation, in preparation for a forthcoming discussion in the Sub- 

Commission, of the main elements to be considered in defining or classifying minorities. 

Legal and sociological study of the concept of “minority”. The various statistical, 

geographical, ethnical, legal and psychological criteria of classification. After a few 

remarks on the attitude of the United Nations in this field, the memorandum is 
completed by a selective bibliography of general works on minorities. 


Une étude sur lVapatridie. Nations Unies, Département des questions sociales, Lake 
Success, New York, August 1949, 192 pp. ($1.25). 
This study has been prepared in execution of resolution 116 D (VI) of 1 and 
2 March 1948 of the Economic and Social Council. After an introduction dealing 
with the history, the definition and the problems of statelessness, the first part deals 
with the improvement in the condition of stateless persons. It begins by examining 
the legal aspects of the situation of the stateless person whose position has not been 
regularized, and goes on to recount in detail the efforts made at an international 
level since the first world war, in order to guarantee international protection to the 
stateless person, to facilitate his movements through different countries by means of 
stateless passports, to ensure that he shall have consular services provided by the 
country of refuge, and to regulate his legal status in the recipient country by means of 
international conventions. Under a third heading, the components and the form of 
an international statute for stateless persons are given in detail. Such a statute, 
combined with reorganized international protection, could considerably improve their 
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condition. At the end of this section we find the recommendations submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council by the Secretary-General, followed by annexes giving 
the basic legal tests. 

The second part deals with the elimination of statelessness. It first examines the 
legal methods by which its causes can be rooted out, whether statelessness results 
from birth or from gaps in international law or national legislations. This section 
begins by showing what efforts have been made in this field, and suggests certain 
remedies which, if generally adopted, would imply considerable progress. The same 
presentation is used to explain the problem of reducing the number of existing stateless 
persons. The conclusions of this second part are also embodied in recommendations 
presented to the Council. 


L’éducation des adultes. Tendances et réalisations actuelles. Unesco, Paris, 1950, 160 pp. 
(200 frs.) 

This volume is complementary to two other publications, one of which, the Summary 
Report of the Elsinore Conference, has already appeared, while the other, the International 
Directory of Adult Education will appear very shortly. It is the aim of these three reports 
to describe the present situation of adult education throughout the world. The 
volume under consideration contains precise references to work and experiments now 
in progress, overall points of view on the problems of popular education presented by 
special experts, and a vivid sketch of the most characteristic endeavours of the present 
time. Thus, in the first part, entitled “Role and Functions”, there is a speech by 
Jaime Torres Bodet on adults and the future of our civilization, an address by Sir John 
Maud on the significance of adult education, and a lecture by Jean Guehenno on adult 
education and the crisis of civilization. In the second part, which deals with the 
content and development of adult education, Joffre Dumazedier reviews the methods 
and content of future activities; the report by M. E. Hutchinson deals in particular 
with the ways in which the activities of private and public institutions have been co- 
ordinated in Great Britain and in Sweden, and Ernest Green recalls the history of 
international co-operation in this field. The third part, which deals with methods 
and institutions, begins with an attempt to define methods, by W. C. Hallenbeck 
and is followed by a series of more specific reports concerning mental training at Camp 
Laquemac, the English ‘Village Colleges”, the public library, particularly the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library (Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A.), and also concerning the role of 
the museum in adult education. A selective bibliography of Unesco documents and 
publications dealing with adult education completes the work. 
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REVIEW OF WORLD PERIODICALS 


m SOCIAL STUDIES 


A. — THE DIFFERENT SOCIAL SCIENCES 





The Organization of Social Research 


Portuorr (Adolf). ‘Die Sozialwissenschaften in den deutschen Universitaéten und 

Technischen Hochschulen.” Soziale Welt, July 1950, pp. 74-91. 
In the introduction to this exhaustive index of social science teaching in German 
universities and large technical colleges, the author draws attention to the shortcomings 
which are generally observed. The “Memorandum on College Reform”, prepared 
in 1948 by the Commission for higher educational reforrn, made similar comments 
but, especially in technical colleges, its recommendations were only partially carried 
out. These technical colleges openly despise the ‘‘humanities’’, and the social sciences 
in particular. Subjects taught and names of teachers are listed in the index under 
the different universities and attention is drawn to those training colleges and 
universities which specialize in the social sciences. 


SALvapor! (Massimo), ‘Social sciences in Italy in the twentieth century.” Mexican 

Review of Sociology, January-April 1950, pp. 111-149 (first part). 
Totalitarian fascism, coming after a period of liberalism, has left little mark upon 
the general intellectual and scientific evolution of Italy. The Italian mind, untouched, 
has continued its development, thanks to the refusal of intellectuals to accept the new 
doctrine. Sociology has followed a more uniform pattern of evolution than in other 
countries, for independent sociological research was impossible under the fascist 
régime. Only Pareto, whose work dates from 1916, departs from this uniformity, 
observed by Carli, Gini and Michele. Criminal anthropology, a typically Italian 
branch of science, has continued to make progress with Ferri and Garofalo. _Italy’s 
most important contribution in the field of social sciences in the first half of the twentieth 
century has undoubtedly been to political thought, of which the author sets forth all 
the significant aspects. Lastly, in the field of political economy, mathematical, 
liberal, co-operativist and catholic schools have excelled, one after the other, in scien- 
tific work which, although perhaps too given to polemics, has produced results of 
undeniable worth. 


Gray (P.G.) and Corterr (T.). “Sampling for the Social Survey.” Journal of 

the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 1950, Part II, pp. 150-206. 
This monograph deals with a vital aspect of the organization of social research in 
Great Britain : the sampling method used by the Social Survey in the years 1946- 
1949. After a brief description of the general activity and organization of the Social 
Survey, the report sets forth a number of theoretical considerations regarding the 
mathematical principles upon which sampling is based, followed by a short general 
account of the stages through which British sampling passes and the way in which 
it is built up. The most important part of the report deals with the structure and 
use of the three main registers upon which sampling is based : the national register, 
which contains the entire civilian population, the local taxation registers, which 
give an appraisement of all real property, and the electoral register, which enables a 
special sampling to be established for the adult population and married couples. 
In the conclusion reached by analysing the causes underlying the incomplete results 
of certain sampling, the report stresses the low percentage of error and the generally 
effective results from sampling. A list of surveys carried out in the years 1946-1949 
is appended, with brief explanations. 


Barcan (A.). “The Trend to Social Studies.” The Australian Quarterly, June 1950, 
Vol. XXII, No. 2, pp. 79-93. 

Since the war, some of the Australian States have endeavoured to introduce social 

studies into primary and secondary education. The author here proposes to consider 
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the reasons for the appearance of this higher form of social education, to study the 
sociological conditions which have made it necessary, and to suggest a few ways in 
which teaching methods could be improved in regard to social studies. A _ brief 
review of the past enables him to define the aim of such studies, from the purely educa- 
tional point of view and from that of the position of students in society. This experi- 
ment had already been carried out in the United States of America, before being 
tried in Australia. It is also in progress in Great Britain, Germany and the U.S.S.R., 
and the author deals particularly with this latter country. He concludes by trying 
to estimate the true value and exact importance of this movement to introduce social 
studies into secondary schools. 


Lévy-BrRuHL (Henri). ‘Plan for an Institute of Humanistic Studies.” Revue de 
Synthése, July-December 1949, pp. 177-183. 

In view of the confusion which appears to reign in the field of humanistic studies, 
the author describes, in broad outline, the organization of a somewhat Utopian insti- 
tution, with the aim of achieving a ‘‘social”’ synthesis through education and research. 
There would be 12 subjects taught in the institute : the science of law, science of morals, 
science of religions, ethnology, political economy, social morphology, social psychology, 
linguistics, technology, aesthetics and, to cap them all, general sociology. Further, 
each of these professorships would be broadly subdivided according to the method 
of teaching, as in training colleges. The research methods at first used would be 
those which have slowly been evolved by scholars in the course of history. Surveys, 
statistics and cartographic methods could also be employed to add to knowledge 
already acquired in the branches of science. 


Ripenour (Nina). ‘Signposts for social psychiatry from the International Congress 

on Mental Health.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July 1950 pp. 545-551. 
An account of the work of the International Congress on Mental Health (London, 
11-21 August 1948), of particular importance from the point of view of preventive 
psychiatry. The Congress was sub-divided into three separate conferences. The 
first two, of a technical nature, were organized under the auspices of the international 
Committee on Child Psychiatry and the International Committee on Medical Psy- 
chotherapy, while the third, of a more general character, on “Mental Health and 
World Citizenship”, was sponsored by the International Committee on Mental 
Health. Specialists in many very different branches of science took part in the exten- 
sive preparatory work which preceded this Conference. Here, the experts laid 
primary emphasis on man’s extreme plasticity and above all on that of social institu- 
tions, in spite of their apparent rigidity. In the technical Conferences, it was observed 
that small discussion groups of representatives of several disciplines led to animated 
and fruitful debates. The Congress attached primary importance to the spread of 
knowledge about mental health among all classes of the population, with the aid of 
specialists and all those who play an important part in public life. The most signifi- 
cant result achieved by the Congress was that, in making a detailed study of the ways 
in which such knowledge could be spread, it opens up new horizons to psychiatrists 
throughout the world. 


2. Political Science 


BattaGuiA (Felice). ‘The international protection of Human Rights.” Rivista 
di Studi Politict Internazionali, April-June 1950, pp. 233-247. 
Thanks to the International Labour Organization, the League of Nations and parti- 
cularly the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, great progress has been made 
in the twentieth century towards the international application of conventions on 
human rights. Although the principle is now generally accepted, the efficiency of the 
mechanism for applying those conventions is still not perfect. If the Charter of the 
United Nations is analysed, it can be seen that there is a legal expedient which might 
serve to remedy this deficiency : namely to consider violation of human rights as a 
threat to the peace and security of the world, liable to international sanction through 
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the Security Council. At all events, the Convention on Genocide, although it applies 
to a restricted field, is a step towards the achievement of effective protection. 


3. Economics 


CuaBert (Alexandre). ‘Economic training and research in the United States”, 
Revue Economique, May 1950, pp. 88-100. 

The author opens with a comprehensive survey of economic training in the United 
States, where it is covered by a number of independent departments; he then describes 
the practice in some of the large, well-known universities (Harvard, Chicago, Colom- 
bia, etc.). These establishments are equivalent to economic research centres, which, 
at present, are definitely specialized in character. These matters are considered 
in the second part, which deals at length with the activities of the Leontief team, 
the Cowles Commission and the National Bureau of Economic Research. Attention 
is particularly drawn to discussions between groups of economists working on the 
Business Cycle : mathematicians from Chicago, empiricists from New York, and the 
historical school which follows J. Schumpeter’s methods. 


4. Sociology and Social Psychology 


ABEL (Theodore). “Sociology in post-war Poland’. American Sociological Review, 
February, 1950, pp. 104-106. 
Poland, before the war, had the best organized and most active sociological schooi in 
the whole of Europe. In spite of Eileen Znaniecki’s pessimistic predictions in Socio- 
logy in the 20th Century (pp. 703-717), the post-war years have witnessed the rapid resur- 
rection of this centre of scientific activity, with the setting up of five, instead of three, 
university institutes of sociology, the reappearance of the ‘‘Przeglad Sociologiczny” 
and the formation of a new team of research workers under the leadership of Znaniecki’s 
pupil, Josef Chalasinski. The curriculum, while showing the influence of the country’s 
political tendencies, is of a very high standard and university work centres round the 
sociological colleges. In the field of research, the Warsaw group is making a local 
study of the problems of “‘recovered territories” and is preparing an ecological survey 
of the capital. The Lodz group is making an historical and ecological study of that 
town, which is the centre of the new industrialization. The other groups are also 
carrying out research on the lines indicated by Znaniecki. Polish sociology, at its 
present stage of development, appears to be inclining away from the influence of 
Soviet Russia, where sociology no longer exists as an autonomous discipline. Every- 
thing seems to indicate that sociology will continue to play an important part in Poland. 


Opaka (Kunio). “Japanese sociology : past and present”. Social Forces, May 1950, 
Pp. 400-409. 
This account of Japanese sociology fills an important gap. It starts with a brief com- 
parison with American sociology. In the past, this branch of science has been less 
developed in Japan, where it has often been called “‘socialism” and persecuted by the 
Government. Japanese research workers incline towards theory rather than empi- 
ricism; in their country, practical application hardly exists, and collaboration with 
related disciplines is less close than in the United States. Hence, Japanese sociology 
is behindhand. Historically, it can be divided into three periods: I. Origins, from 
1870 until the first world war. II. The “‘institutionalization” period, showing the 
influence of German sociology, which lasted until the beginning of the 1930's. III. 
The period of cross-currents, notable for a reaction against formal sociology and for 
a branching out of different kinds of sociological studies. Since the war, which was 
extremely detrimental to Japanese sociology, the following tendencies have been 
observed : (1) a revival of public interest in sociology; (2) critical consideration of the 
bases of Japanese society, with particular reference to its feudal aspects; (3) revival 
of empirical research on practical problems; (4) initiation of urban and industrial 
sociology and public opinion polls; (5) practical application of results of sociological 
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studies; (6) closer collaboration with related disciplines, as shown in the list of research 
projects financed by the Government. The future prospects of Japanese sociology 
depend, in the first place, upon the speed with which the suspicion and oppression, 
from which Japan has long been suffering, disappear, upon the extension of govern- 
ment assistance, and upon the co-ordination of research, which has so far been ill- 
regulated. But the raising of the standard of sociology depends above all upon the 
efforts of Japanese sociologists themselves. 


5. Anthropology 


VorcELIN (Erminie W.). “Anthropology in American Universities”. American 
Anthropologist, July-September 1950, pp. 350-391. 

This monograph on anthropology teaching in American universities starts with a brief 
historical review of the origin and evolution of the science since 1894, when the first 
survey was made. The present survey, prepared for the American Anthropological 
Association, covers 600 universities and colleges in the United States and Canada 
over the period 1948-1950 and may be considered as more or less complete. The 
information is divided into five sections: I. Independent departments of anthropo- 
logy. II. Anthropological curricula. III. Combined departments. IV. Host 
departments. V. Independent courses. The monograph is completed by lists of 
teaching staff, summary tables and a short bibliography. 


6. Statistics 


Reper (Jen). “A statisztikai elmélet és gyakorlat egysége” (Unity of Statistical 

Theory and Practice). Statisztikai Szemle, August 1950, pp. 455-471. 
This general survey of the teaching and methodology of statistics under a socialist 
regime starts with a systematic criticism of Professor Schneller’s courses in statistics 
at Szeged University (Hungary). The author first describes the role of statistics as a 
class science, which supplies data on the socialist transformation of society and can 
therefore be used as a weapon in class warfare. Professor Schneller has not laid empha- 
sis on the fundamental difference between capitalist and socialist statistics, nor on the 
differences of concept and methodology. According to Lenin, the statistical number 
bears only a formal resemblance to the mathematical number, for data conveyed in 
figures are the expression of real economic and social relationships or facts. Placing 
the phenomena in their true context, in teaching statistics, a number should not be 
considered as an end in itself. In the course concerned, a second mistake is made in 
overlooking individual cases. If dialectical methods are followed, group phenomena 
and individual cases are complementary and should be studied together, thus reducing 
the importance of the Law of Large Numbers, upon which capitalist statistics are 
based. In the conceptual field, it is essential to combat the idea of the “universality” 
of the statistical method, which is supposed to be applicable indiscriminately to all 
sciences : socialist statistics constitute a social science, which must be completely adapted 
to its object, while “statistics” used in physics, meteorology, biology and other natural 
sciences, are simply applied mathematics. Lastly, Professor Schneller should abolish 
from his course the eclecticism of bourgeois statistics and absorb into it the theories 
underlying socialist statistics. 


7. Demography 


NoresTEIN (Frank W.). ‘Demographic work of the United Nations.” Population 
Index, July 1950, pp. 184-193. 

International demographic research is older than the United Nations. But while the 

League of Nations had no specialized organization or well-conducted plan of research, 

UN has recognized the importance of demography by requesting several of its organi- 

zations to undertake work in that field. Althrough duties are somewhat divided up, 
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most of the work is done by the Economic and Social Council’s Committees on Popula- 
tion and Statistics. The memorandum first gives a brief account of the constitution 
and past activities of those Committees, and then touches upon the scientific and poli- 
tical basis of the work of the Committee on Population. Although, owing to the 
technical nature of the work, unanimity was reached on many points, it was obvious 
that there was nevertheless considerable opposition between Malthusian and Marxist 
influences, the communists fearing that demographic policy would take the place of 
social transformation, and representatives of the West considering that the inter- 
action of socio-economic development and demographic changes justified a population 
policy which would complete a policy of full employment. In a world in which 
different population policies and different emigration and immigration needs are far 
from being complementary, UN’s task is not to suggest some solution of which it has 
no knowledge, but to draw attention to the possibilities of a solution and stimulate a 
coherent international effort. ‘Thus the latest report of the Committee on Population 
outlines a plan which is broad enough in conception to obtain unanimous approval, 
The author then describes how the Secretariat carries out the practical work suggested 
by the Committees, summarizes the demographic aspects of the work of the Specia- 
lized Agencies of UN, and gives a brief account of the main demographic publications 
of the United Nations. Summing up, the Organization has made a promising start 
in this field and, with valuable services already to its credit, it is in a position to continue 
towards the achievement of fundamental objectives, even though the latter are often 
ignored by political leaders. 


B—Tue Stupy oF Societies 


1. Social Structures 


BEHRENDT (Richard D.). ‘Factores que afectan el actual estado econdédmico de los 
Indios en Latinoamérica.” America Indigena, July 1950, pp. 195-214. 

The present economic and social status of the Indians of Latin America covers six 
main categories : (1) ‘“indios salvajes” (wild Indians) living in virtual isolation in a 
number of regions; (2) sedentary Indians of the independent tribes; (3) small indepen- 
dent producers who, although they are incorporated in the general economic system, 
suffer on account of erosion, backward methods of production and distribution and the 
lack of rural credits; (4) Indians associated with the traditional large agricultural pro- 
perties; (5) those who work in partially mechanized plantations and who are exposed 
to political and social influences; (6) Indians working in mines. For the first time, 
important changes are likely to occur as the result of agricultural reforms, the peopling 
of regions made accessible by the recent progress of transport, industrialization and 
trade-union organizations. In the regions concerned, the need of modern methods 
of production will necessarily bring about an improvement in education, public health 
and hygiene. On the other hand, these social changes risk placing the Indian masses 
in the power of the capitalists or of irresponsible trade-union leaders. In order to 
avoid the tension and revolution which would result, the social and economic progress 
of the Indians should be encouraged by a planned repeopling of rural areas, a reasonable 
industrialization and the education of the Indian communities, taking into account 
the need of practical readaptation to modern exigencies. These measures would 
mean the disappearance of Indians as an original cultural group. 


MUKHERJEE (Ramkrishna). ‘La structure économique de six villages du Bengale.” 
Annales de Géographie, October-December 1949, pp. 313-324. 
This survey is based on observations made between 1942 and 1945. It seems that its 
results can be extended to the whole province of Bengal. It is frequently thought that 
all the inhabitants of villages in India have the same low standard of life. The author 
discovers that, on the contrary, there are appreciable differences between their respective 
incomes. In fact, if we study the distribution of annual revenue per person, the ave- 
rage figure amounts to 43 rupees, whereas the average variation amounts to 57. ‘The 
important fact is not the low level of income, nor the relative narrowness of its margin 
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(10 to 600 rupees), but the existence of a hierarchy of well-defined incomes. It there- 
fore follows that, in order to estimate accurately the economic standard of these popu- 
lations, we must divide the various societies into distinct and homogeneous socio-eco- 
nomic units. This estimate may be made on the basis of the village, the caste or 
preferably the family occupation. There is an important difference between classes 
according to whether the family budget is balanced, shows a deficit or a surplus. In 
the groups with the lowest incomes, families try to save in order to guard against hard 
times, and this has a detrimental effect on the market. Moreover, the State does 
nothing to raise the living standard of the rural areas. Lastly, the socio-economic 
situation checks the development of productive techniques. The degree of disinte- 
gration of the traditional system is seen if we observe the economic structure between 
1942 and 1945. Changes in the economic structure of rural populations do not indi- 
cate the progress of society towards greater social liberty, a higher standard of life and a 
higher degree of individual development. They simply !ead to the collapse of the 
traditional systems without opening up prospects of a better future. The society 
changes, but the social hierarchy remains the same. 


Wuite (James E.). “Theory and method for research in community leadership.” 
American Sociological Review, February 1950, pp. 50-60. 

This is the sociometric study of a rural community of 4,000 inhabitants in the State 
of New York. Its objects were : (1) to formulate a hypothesis for research purposes; 
(2) to develop a technique of analytical interviews in order to determine informal 
leadership; (3) to provide a method for determining the hierarchy of such leadership; 
(4) to supply a method for measuring the real influence of formal leadership; (5) to 
make certain generalizations on the basis of the results of the survey. Interviews with 
106 Heads of organizations, and the establishment of a comparative chart showing 
the results of interviews with 176 persons, have made possible the following conclusions : 
(1) the comparison of the hierarchies of 40 formal leaders and 40 informal leaders 
shows that in 50 per cent of the cases the same persons belong 'to both hierarchies; (2) an 
analysis of the differences between the two hierarchies shows that they are due to: 
(a) the economic factor, which prevents certain informal leaders, unduly taken up 
with their own affairs, from occupying official posts; (b) the unofficial social obligations 
of certain leaders; (c) the Protestant predominance, which prevents informa] leaders 
belonging to the Catholic Church from holding leading official posts; (d) the difficulties 
experienced by popular informal leaders in obtaining posts corresponding to their 
respective degree of popularity; (3) the two groups interviewed made almost the same 
observations concerning the correlations between formal and informal] leadership. 
To sum up, modern rural communities do not differ considerably from isolated “primi- 
tive” communities, as far as the importance of official activities within social organiza- 
tions is concerned and the less these organizations depend on the higher authorities, 
the more capable they are of being directed by informal leaders. 


Rew (Ira De A.) and Exte (Emily L.). ‘Leadership in urban locality areas.” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1950, pp. 262-284. 
This survey, which covered 963 inhabitants of Philadelphia, shows that there are few 
recognized leaders in the urban “locality” (defined as a group of four islets). If we 
regard as a leader the person designated as such by the results of the survey, that is to 
say, the persons considered as having real or moral authority, it seems that most of the 
leaders identified as such play an active part in politics. The choice of leaders differs 
according to the economic, religious and racial characteristics of the “locality” in 
question. Thus the poorest circles designate more leaders than the richest circles; 
there are more leaders in Protestant “localities’’ than in Catholic “localities”; the 
zones with religious or racial minorities designate a large number of leaders. The 
impersonal character of modern life is shown by the fact that most of the leaders live 
outside of the “locality”. Many theories relating to life in modern communities are 
based on the hypothesis that the nucleus of the social organization of towns is a vaguely 
defined zone called “urban unit”. But inside this zone it is possible to distinguish a 
clearly defined unit: the islet. A group of four islets, here called “locality”, is 
characterized by the proximity of the residence of its inhabitants and by their social 
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status. These two characteristics determine the organization and role of the group 
in the “locality”. The unit of this cell of urban life has been broken by the develop- 
ment of a complex network of wider contacts. Former “neighbourly relations” have 
been replaced by less intimate, less permanent and frequently more superficial relations 
which have widened the geographical and social framework of individual life. The 
townsman no longer depends on those living around him for his work and his leisure, 
Sentimental neighbourly relations have disappeared. Instead of “‘neighbours’’, there 
has arisen a floating mass of individuals who live together, but without being associated 
in the same way as in the past. 


2. Ecology 


Dewey (Richard). “The neighbourhood, urban ecology, and city planners.” 
American Sociological Review, August 1950, pp. 502-507. 

Right from the start, city planning has been in the hands of architects and engineers, 
The complete lack of relations ,between city planners and sociologists has had 
regrettable results on both sides. One example is afforded by the so-called “transition” 
zones, a problem which has been completely neglected by sociologists and which has 
not been given any solution by city planners. Another example is offered by the idea 
of “urban units’, an idea which is widespread among American city planners : its 
principle is to divide the modern metropolis into a series of small units in which social 
life would resemble that which existed in the villages of the past. But, from the socio- 
logical point of view, such an idea is absurd. Sociologists must ask : (1) whether 
friendly neighbourly relations inside the village were not due to its economic, national, 
racial and religious homogeneity; (2) whether the rural community was really a paradise 
on earth; (3) whether village sociai life was not a result of an economic organization, 
which has now completely disappeared. In short, such efforts by city planners run 
directly counter to contemporary social evolution. 


Captow (Theodore) and Forman (Robert). ‘‘Neighbourhood interaction in a 
homogeneous community”’. American Sociological Review, June 1950, pp. 357-356. 
This survey is centred around two proposals: (1) ‘residential mobility” directly 
depends on the size of the community; (2) this mobility is the cause of the breaking 
up of the family. The bases of these conclusions were provided by a survey carried 
out during the winter of 1948 in 134 homes of a district in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
A scale for measuring neighbourly relations was established and ranges from the mutual 
ignorance of the names and appearance of one’s neighbours to the organization of 
regular visits, dinners and receptions. Different problems were then envisaged 
(micro-ecology of a village, structure of the community...). The author particularly 
emphasizes the importance of the structure of the village in relation to the homogeneity 
of the community and the development of neighbourly relations. He arrives at a 
definition of ecological solidarity, of the age-old and sacred community, a type of 
organization already studied by Durkheim. This field is wide open to ecological 
research which could be directed especially to the study of the formation of groups. 


ANGELL (Robert C.). ‘“‘L’intégration sociale des grandes villes américaines.”” Cahiers 
Internationaux de Sociologie, 1950, pp. 113-122. 

Social integration may be defined as the affirmation of a unity of aims and values 
common to members of a group. The author’s works show that a close correlation 
exists between this integration, on the one hand, and on the other hand, welfare effort 
and the absence of criminality. Investigations on the spot emphasize the influence 
of schools and the church on the integration of community life. They also show the 
tensions resulting from the incompatibility of moral standards, from the racial 
heterogeneity of the population and from conflicts of economic interests. In commu- 
nities where the leading members and local organizations are conscious of their respon- 
sibilities, real progress can be made. 


Myers (Jerome K.). ‘Assimilation to the ecological and social systems of a commu- 
nity.” American Sociological Review, June 1950, pp. 367-372. 
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An analysis of the ecological and social assimilation of Italian immigrants at New 
Haven, since 1890. Stress is placed on the proportional dispersal of this minority’s 
living quarters in the 22 ecological districts of the city, and on their occupational 
distribution. It is shown that this study taken by itself would lead to false conclusions 
in regard to assimilation. For example, in spite of objective data the Italians continue 
to be identified with slum dwellers, and their attitude homogeneous on the electoral 
plane. In conclusion, the ecological dispersal of a minority group is due to many 
factors and can only be viewed as one aspect of group integration in the dominant 
social system. 


II — INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
1. International Co-operation 


“National programmes of international cultural relations.’ Jnternational Conciliation, 
June 1950, No. 462, pp. 297-336. 

This report is the result of work accomplished by an international committee convoked 
by the Carnegie Foundation in Paris in June 1948. It forms an introduction to the 
subject rather than an exhaustive study. First studying the main characteristics of 
cultural relations from the viewpoint of their historical evolution, of their affinities with 
nationalism, of the birth of world-mindedness, the report goes on to enumerate the 
essential aspects of a national policy in cultural activities and studies their affinities 
with politics and commerce. Discussing the subjects to be included in the cultural 
relations programme, the report arranges them into six groups (values and social 
customs of peoples, fine arts and handicrafts, literature, science and technology, social 
sciences, education) insisting on the importance of establishing harmony in this 
programme. The forms which cultural relations could assume are as varied as the 
subject-matters : movement of persons, broadcasts and films, publications, artistic and 
other performances, exhibitions and meetings, co-operative institutions, inter-govern- 
mental agreements. Without being a project for a plan of action, the report concludes 
by a series of recommendations. 


2. International Organization 


Fox (Annette B.). “The United Nations and colonial development.” International 
Organization, May 1950, pp. 199-218. 

The problems of UN action in the colonial field is conditioned by the opposition of 
the European colonial Powers to any international intervention such as is favoured by 
a solid majority within the General Assembly, consisting of Latin America, the Arab 
countries and the Popular Democracies. The role of an international organization 
vis-a-vis the colonies should be a double one : on the one hand, collective action by 
Member States within the UN could considerably strengthen isolated efforts to 
increase the well-being of the dependent peoples, and, on the other, the UN could 
provide a clearing-house for points of view on colonial development, thus reducing 
the inevitable conflicts. A rapid comparison of the functions and activities of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations shows that the UN’s specialized body represents a much more advanced 
concept, whose implementation requires wide powers. The Council’s three years of 
activity have already had certain concrete results, illustrated for example by Western 
Samoa, by the setting up of an international African University and, in particular, by 
the study of an administrative union of Tanganyika with Kenya and Uganda. As to 
genuine control by the Council, it is blocked by resistance on the part of Great Britain, 
France and Belgium, despite theoretically wide powers of investigation. This also 
applies to obtaining information. The various Specialized Agencies, like the Regional 
Commissions, are also intended to play an important role in the colonies. 


Jacoss (Samuel K.). “The United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund : an instrument of international social policy.” Part I. Social Service Review, 


June 1950, pp. 143-172. 
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Unicef, which succeeded a League of Nations Committee and Unrra, has as its 
aim to help children throughout the world, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
Its policy and its programme are drawn up by its Bureau in accordance with the 
directives of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. The first 
members of the Bureau were appointed by the General Assembly; new members can 
be appointed by the Economic and Social Council at the suggestion of the Bureau 
itself. The Chairman is elected by the Bureau, which further sets up committees and 
acts in liaison with the other international organizations in the social field. The 
Fund’s resources come from governmental contributions and from collections. It was 
decided to give help in proportion to their needs to those countries which put forward 
a plan for aid to children. The chief aim is to distribute food, especially milk, to 
under-nourished children; another aim of prime importance is health and sanitation, 
such as the fight against tuberculosis. The Fund is preparing a report on children’s 
long-term needs. It has distributed food in twelve European countries; lack of funds 
has enabled only 5,000,000 children to be reached, which is only 6 per cent of the total 
number of children in the countries under consideration. The Fund has also allocated 
to Governments raw materials for clothing, and has tried to develop local milk produc- 
tion. The fight against tuberculosis has been carried on with mass BCG vaccination. 
The Fund has also attacked syphilis. In Asia, it has concentrated on the health of 
children in China and the whole of the Far East. Nevertheless, its resources permit 
of only sporadic action. Aid has been given to Palestine refugees, and a health 
campaign has been instituted in Latin America, in co-operation with the American 
International Institute for the Protection of Children. 


B.C. The World Health Organization.” World Today,September 1950, pp. 386-394. 
The basic ideas underlying WHO’s Constitution may be summarized as follows : 
the importance for peace and world security of the phycsical and mental health of the 
peoples; the collective character of the concept of health; the existence of means and 
techniques to improve the health of man, and international co-operation to ensure their 
equal distribution. WHO defines health as general well-being and not as freedom 
from sickness. Having become a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, it pro- 
poses to make the probiem international. All the Organization’s aims derive from 
these principles. Once regional administrative centres had been set up, two main 
divisions were brought into being : the technical services, which carry on and co-ordi- 
nate the research work and international standardization started by the various insti- 
tutions which preceded WHO, and the consultative service, which are new and are 
intended to assist national governments in setting up and carrying out their health 
programmes with the help of technical assistance, documentation and the training 
of specialized personnel. The limits set by technical means have obliged the Organi- 
zation to concentrate on a few priority questions, such as the fight against malaria or 
BCG vaccinations. As to future plans and prospects, these were dealt with in detail 
by the Third World Health Assembly, but there is undoubted need for more support 
from Member States. 


PiaisanT (R.). “L’organisation internationale du commerce.” Revue générale de 

droit international public, April-June 1950, pp. 161-224. 
This detailed analysis of the structure of the International Trade Organization (OIC) 
begins with a short historical survey showing the various stages in its constitution, from 
the resolution of the Economic and Social Council of 18 February 1946 to the Final 
Act of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment and the Havana 
Charter. The author summarizes the main positions, especially that of the United 
States, which in the absence of U.S.S.R. promoted the conference. He goes on to 
examine in detail the legal aspects of the nine chapters and one hundred and six Articles 
of the Charter, with frequent references to the Geneva draft. Numerous examples 
are given to clarify certain ambiguous provisions, and each chapter ends with a critical 
commentary on the substance and the juridical terms of the text. A short bibliography 
completes the article, 
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HeXxNER (Ervin). ‘The International Trade Organization and the Monetary Fund.” 
IMF Staff Papers, February 1950, pp. 136-173. 

IMF and ITO are both the outcome of the same idea of international financial stability 
and non-discriminating foreign trade. Co-operation between the two bodies is envi- 
saged in the Fund’s Agreement and the Charter of ITO. Nevertheless, certain diver- 
gencies hinder co-operation : they are due to the failure to define fields of competence, 
to differences in the admission of members and in the voting procedure, to differences 
in overall concepts and in the techniques employed. Co-operation should bear on 
matters relating to the exchange policies of the members of ITO, on general monetary 
problems connected with the ITO Charter, on monetary*problems arising out of trade 
policy, employment and economic development. Among the problems raised by co- 
operation are the following : restriction of imports aimed at improving the balance 
of payments, discriminatory practices in all their aspects, consultation between IMF 
and ITO, and a few other questions of minor importance. At the administrative level, 
the negotiation of a General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, and the birth of the 
ITO Interim Commission have made co-ordination even more difficult. The fore- 
going analyses show how indispensable it has become that there should be an agreement 
between the two bodies. This agreement should cover in particular the principle 
of consultation in matters of common interest, the systematization of technical assis- 
tance given by IMF and ITO, their mutual representation at each other’s meetings, 
and exchange of information so as to avoid duplication of research and other work by 
either party. 


H.A.C.D. ‘The South Pacific Commission. A new experiment in Regionalism.” 
World Today, September 1950, pp. 394-406. 

The South Pacific Commission, established by the Australian Minister, D. Evatt, is 
the second regional organization founded since the war (the Caribbean Commission 
was the first). In spite of the diversity of problems facing this enormous geographical 
region, the existence of a number of needs common to the entire area made it possible 
to set up general research projects in the fields of agriculture, economics, education, 
social development, health and working conditions or in more limited fields such as 
fishing, forestry or the founding of a technical and scientific library. As to the Com- 
mission’s authority and duties, the basic agreement (mentioned in the article) stresses 
its advisory capacity, but more widespread activities are nevertheless included. A 
special feature in the Commission’s set-up is the establishment of a Research Council, 
consisting of fifteen specialists. This special feature represents a distinct difference 
in contrast to the Caribbean Commission. In the Commission’s five sessions held, 
after the necessary organizational work, progressive strengthening of the “‘constructive” 
movement was discussed which stressed work of present day interest, in contrast to 
“fundamental” research work which only ends in generalizations. In order to have 
more powerful support, the Commission arranged the first South Pacific Conference, 
to which, in addition to the six member countries, representatives of dependent terri- 
tories were also invited. The unanimous adoption of the Commission’s report and 
of forty-six resolutions on different subjects showed what the interests of the Conference 
were, and effectively stimulated the Commission’s further research work. On the 
other hand, with the laying down of a fixed policy, the Research Council’s August 
session was devoted to concrete plans and to concrete projects. 


3. Under-developed Countries 


LartiMoRE (Owen), Prerson (John H. G.), Lawrence (Joseph Stagg), WARBURG 
(James P.), RosENTHAL (Morris S.) and Pan (Chia Lin). ‘Formulating a Point 
Four Programme: economic and political implications.” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1950, pp. 1-50. 

Mr. Lattimore remarks that, although, from a purely American viewpoint, the Point 

Four Programme adopts an encouraging policy towards foreign investments, the 

situation is made much more complex from the point of view of possible beneficiaries, 

whom long experience has made very sensitive, Without a previous agreement 
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founded on a relatively disinterested attitude of American capital and on a sincere 
desire for economic development on the part of the country in question, the application 
of the Point Four Programme is impossible. 

The principal problem is to integrate the Point Four Programme in the other 
interests of American economic policy, which are the reduction of the trade surplus, 
maintaining full employment, and the upholding of the economic regime. Presumably 
this programme will permit the necessary liquidation of export surpluses to be postponed 
until later and will make it easier, within limits and for a certain time, to maintain 
prosperity and full employment in the United States. For these reasons, Mr. Pierson 
thinks that the presidential programme deserves support, apart from outside consider- 
ations. It would be necessary to know before beginning, what the Point Four Pro- 
gramme is. Mr. Lawrence is trying to find out its aims, cost and administrative 
aspects and finally, its real purpose. 

In a world which has become a single economic unit, but which suffers both from 
an unbalanced production and consumption and from disequilibrium between the 
Western and Eastern hemispheres, the United States is bound by economic, and even 
moral, obligations to re-establish a certain equality. But a coherent, integrated and 
vast world programme is needed. Mr. Warburg asks how far the Marshall Plan, 
the Point Four Programme and the MacMahon proposals meet these requirements 
and what are the actual financial possibilities of the United States. 

According to Mr. Rosenthal, the author of Point Four—enough or not at all, American 
foreign policy is being developed on three planes, which should be co-ordinated as 
soon as possible. ‘‘Strategic policy (Atlantic Pact), diplomatic policy (United Nations), 
and economic policy”. The last is still trying to find a suitable means of expression 
Unrra, ECA, Point Four). The Point Four Programme cannot be included in 
this scheme unless it rests on clear principles, on a simplified administration, on a just 
basis in the matter of private investments and, above all, on sufficient financial backing, 
that is to say at least two thousand million dollars. Mr. Chia Lin Pan’s article 
deals with the demographic aspects of insufficiently developed countries. He begins 
by presenting the economic and social characteristics in order to show how the very 
low production level, the lack of industrial concentration and over-population in the 
agricultural areas bring about (the standard of living also being very low) a rather 
youthful level of population with high birth and death rates, and chronic under- 
employment. How will industrialization plans and foreign aid influence the evolu- 
tion of the demographic situation? 


Tuorp (Willard L.), Currm (Lauchlin) and Owen (David). “Formulating a Point 
Four Programme. Practical operation”. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July 1950, pp. 95-117. 

In dealing with the practical problems of the Point Four Programme, Mr. Thorp 
rapidly reviews its scope, the aid already given, and the characteristics of the benefi- 
ciary countries, in order to stress the complexity of the process of economic and social 
development combined with an inflationary element which is almost inevitable. Lack 
of qualified personnel and the problem of technical and administrative co-ordination 
in the United Nations Programme as well as in that of the United States are other 
practical difficulties to be solved. 

In “Some prerequisites for success of the Point Four Programme”, Mr. Currie 
believes that the first conditions to be fulfilled are the existence of adequate natural 
resources, of a large and growing population and the possibility of immediate export. 
In the second place, courageous economic advisers having diplomatic qualifications 
are needed. Careful adaptation of the programme to national requirements, if neces- 
sary through a national planning agency, is the last preliminary condition to be fulfilled. 
At the end, the author cites Colombia as a possible “test”? case. 

In connexion with the American plan, Mr. Owen explains the United Nations 
Programme for technical assistance. This programme must be preferred to bilateral 
talks, first of all, for political reasons : i.e, the susceptibility of a former colonial popula- 
tion and the tendency the administrators of an American plan would have to impose 
their own political and economic institutions on the beneficiary countries. Moreover, 
this is an international problem, to be solved by international institutions. The United 
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Nations Programme springs from a resolution taken by the Economic and Social 
Council in March 1947 and the initial stage has already produced substantial results 
in the following fields : missions of experts (Haiti and Colombia), establishment of inter- 
national fellowships, training of experts in insufficiently developed countries, spread 
of technical knowledge. The only obstacles are budgetary, but the work must go on. 


CainE (Sydney), Goris (Jan-Albert), FrrEpERIcY (Herman J.) and NatHan (Robert 
R.). ‘Formulating a Point Four Programme. Existing development.” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. July 1950, pp. 118-149. 

In recounting the results of British experience in overseas development, Mr. Caine 
first gives some historical data. He shows the role played by commercial investment 
by those of the white population, by investments made through the capital market, 
and by government investment, especially after the establishment of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. These investments differ in their meticulous adaptation 
to local needs, in their limited range if considered separately by the use on a large scale 
of self-financing and by the absence of fixed charges for the beneficiary countries. 
In short, there is no difference in kind between Great Britain’s domestic investments and 
those made in overseas countries. By way of conclusion, the United States could 
profit by the experience gained by British administrative and banking machinery 
operating on the spot. Mr. Goris sums up Belgian work in the Congo. He shows the 
circumstances under which this work is being done, and mentions particularly the 
difficulties caused by the human element, by native philosophy and culture, by demo- 
graphic instability and by the problem of female labour. Citing the testimony of 
cultivated negroes, he ends by justifying Belgium’s activities in the Congo. 

In his article on Indonesian problems, Mr. Friedericy sets forth the fundamental 
facts of the situation : geographical position, importance of Indonesian products in 
world economy, the inheritance of Dutch colonial policy, determined by the constant 
increase in the population. The elements of this policy were : intensification of agri- 
culture, industrialization, and emigration. The new government faces the same 
problems, aggravated by political difficulties. 

Speaking of Israel, Mr. Nathan takes into consideration economic development in 
Palestine. He shows how an even partial solution of the problems of industrialization, 
of investments, of emigration, and of economic organization forms a body of experience 
valuable to economic development in the whole of the Middle East. The example 
of agrarian colonization sufficiently illustrates this point. 


BALASUBRAMANIAN (V.). ‘President Truman’s Point Four.” Indian Quarterly, 
January-March 1950, pp. 67-84. 

After a brief history of the evolution of the fourth point since 20 January 1949, the 
author examines simultaneoulsy what the fourth point is and what it is not. It is an 
integral part of U.S.A. foreign policy and takes its place in the American system of 
international relations. Its aim is to help the free peoples of the world, by encouraging 
their own efforts, and it is evident that it does not ask from its beneficiaries an anti- 
Soviet attitude in their foreign policy nor any definite alliance with a bloc of the Wes- 
tern Allies or of their rivals. The Asiatic countries need a specifically Asiatic applica- 
tion of the Marshall Plan, but they seem to form a spontaneous system of regional 
defence. Recent estimates of FAO suggest that a total of 42.7 thousand million dollars 
will be available for the needs of insufficiently developed countries. The interested 
countries should naturally make every effort to mobilize their own resources, which 
would only make necessary a sum of $8.3 thousand millions from the United States 
and from other countries able to help. The article ends with a survey on the impor- 
tance of India within Point Four. India represents a country well adapted for the 
application of Point Four, thanks to the relative stability of her policy, her adminis- 
tration, her finances and her technical organization. The most favourable atmosphere 
for the development of Point Four must be created through the introduction of foreign 
capital and by encouraging private industry. 


Garpiner (Arthur Z.). “Point Four and the Arab World. An American View.” 
The Middle East Journal, July 1950, pp. 296-306. 
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Technical assistance for less-favoured countries raises particular difficulties in the case 
of the Arab countries. First of all, it encounters considerable criticism on the part 
of those concerned. Although this criticism is inconsistent it is based on a partly 
justified mistrust. Secondly, the undeniably humanitarian motives of the United 
States are not sufficient to ensure the efficacy of the programme. The initiative must 
be left to those concerned, and careful planning is necessary in order to prepare well- 
defined action. But the most delicate problem of all is that of the investment of foreign 
capital. As private investments are limited to certain sectors, particularly to the oil 
industry, other fields await investment by international institutions. Here we must 
take into consideration the observations of the United Nations Economic Mission, 
which rightly emphasizes the fundamental problem, namely, that of skilled techni- 
cians whose training implies certain social and cultural transformations. 


Ktopstock (Fred H.). ‘Agricultural development in Tropical Africa.” Social Research, 
June 1950, Vol. XVII, No. 2, pp. 168-187. 
Economists interested in the implemeatation of President Truman’s Point Four are 
generally inclined to accord a preponderant place to industry, to the detriment of 
agriculture, in the development of economically backward regions. Many regions, 
however, seem unsuited for the establishment of large industries, and research must 
therefore aim rather at improving the techniques of soil conservation and at a more 
detailed knowledge of agricultural possibilities. This is particularly true of tropical 
Africa, where the spectacular growth of population makes it essential to integrate the 
resources of that region in world economy. African agriculture has always been 
characterized by destructive methods of cultivation, which have decimated forests 
and ruined the soil. A bitter conflict therefore is brewing between traditional methods 
and the needs imposed by increased international demand. Various systems, which 
the author examines in this article, have been proposed in order to solve the problem : 
those of small native enterprises (the cocoa industry), co-operative and community 
groups (the native peasantry of the Belgian Congo), and, lastly, public corporations 
(the “Groundnuts Project” of East Africa). This enumeration is by no means exhaus- 
tive, but it gives an idea of the projects established by public and private enterprise 
with a view to the rapid integration of the economy of these regions in world economy. 


Hamip Aut. “Projected industrial development of Pakistan.” The Asiatic Review, 
July 1950, pp. 1031-1044. 

In the introduction, the lecturer gives an account of the general geographical and 
economic situation of Pakistan, which produces raw materials but is lacking in important 
industries. He then examines the main conclusions of the Pakistan Industries 
Conference, held at Karachi in December 1947. This Conference inspired the 
economic policy of the Government in the major problems of planning, State control, 
assistance to industry and the treatment accorded to foreign capital. The refugee 
problem led the Government to establish priority plans for the development of 27 indus- 
tries capable of employing non-agricultural refugees. But everything depends on the 
capital and technicians available. In spite of repeated encouragement, private 
investments by citizens of Pakistan have not fulfilled hopes and the Government is 
thus obliged to make investments with its own resources. This task is now to be 
entrusted to the “Industrial Finance Corporation’, which belongs to the State. 
Fortunately, the financial situation of Pakistan is sound and this enables it to avoid 
devaluation of the currency, in spite of Indian pressure. This measure has been 
crowned with success and the fall in prices of imported products will facilitate invest- 
ment. The training of technicians will be a lengthy task, but the Government is 
counting on aid from the United Nations. Lastly, the solution of the problem of 
energy will certainly be facilitated by the country’s hydro-electric resources, exploita- 
tion of which has already begun under the direction of the Central Engineering 
Authority. Pakistan’s industrial future is therefore very promising, but it will entail 
much work. The lecture is followed by an address by Sir William Barton and an 
answer by Hamid Alli. 


WitHetm (Warren). ‘Soviet Central Asia: development of a backward area.” 
Foreign Policy Reports, 1 February 1950, pp. 218-228. 
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In this article, which relates to the years 1928-1937, the author examines the programme 
of economic development of the four republics of U.S.S.R. (Uzbek, Turkmen, Tadzhik 
and Kirghiz), situated to the East of the Caspian Sea, in relation to the general theory 
of economic development and American policy in Asia. After a brief account of Tzarist 
policy, which was essentially conservative, he shows the Soviet programme has been 
determined by the need for cotton, the necessity of destroying the Moslem hierarchy 
and the distant aims of the Asiatic policy of U.S.S.R. The results are most impressive. 
In spite of considerable losses in stock-breeding, collectivization has been a great 
success : it has practically tripled the production of cotton and doubled the total value 
of the harvests. Industrialization, which started practically from zero, has been even 
more rapid, and so has the raising of the standard of living. The latter fact and the 
almost complete absence of the contribution of capital from other parts of U.S.S.R. 
(cf. note on p. 227) make it difficult to explain the rhythm of evolution, at least according 
to economic theory in its present form. It is possible that the mere increase of produc- 
tion liberates such forces that a revolutionary transformation of economy becomes 
impossible without a fall in the standard of living and without foreign aid. This is 
the lesson taught by the development of these regions, a lesson which will probably be 
put to good use in the case of China, and which should be taken into consideration 
with regard to Point Four. 


4. Tensions 


Parnsop (Merle). ‘Control and tensions in the Soviet system.” The American Political 

Science Review, June 1950, pp. 266-282. 
Scientific study of the Soviet régime today possesses a new form of information in the 
250,000 or so recent émigrés from U.S.S.R. An enquiry among these emigrants has 
shown that some of them had refused to return to U.S.S.R. from fear of reprisals. 
others because they had been the victims of persecution, or because they had belonged 
to social groups persecuted by the régime, or alternatively, because they had felt the 
attraction of Western civilization. In the case of intellectuals, officers and bureaucrats 
who have recently escaped from U.S.S.R., the main reason seems to have been the 
feeling of oppression caused by totalitarian methods of control : the reason why escapes 
are not more frequent would appear to be due in part to the reinforcement of police 
measures, and in part to the fear of reprisals against the fugitive’s family. The causes 
of tension and dissatisfaction in the Soviet régime differ according to the groups under 
consideration. Peasants (other than the former kulaks) accuse the kolkhose of being 
an instrument of exploitation for the benefit of the managers, and they complain of 
police supervision and delays in reconstruction. The workers complain of low wages, 
poor food and living accommodation; they accuse stakhanovism of being a method 
designed to raise output without increasing wages. Intellectuals, officers, scientists 
and bureaucrats, are above all afraid and insecure owing to police terrorism. Youth 
is also showing signs of demoralization, despite intense propaganda; in particular, it 
protests against the growing social inequalities. Even the party bosses are afraid of 
losing their high positions. In spite of these tensions, the régime persists, thanks to a 
system of social controls. These, apart from ideological pressure which appears to 
have lost much of its effectiveness, are of three kinds : (1) support of the administrative 
and managing élite (bureaucrats, factory managers, engineers, chairmen of kolkhoses, 
foremen, stakhanovites) whom the Party endeavours to incorporate in its hierarchy, 
and whose adherence it seeks through material privileges; (2) the Party organization, 
in particular its permanent officials; (3) the secret police (MGB and MVD) and the 
terror it inspires in the population. 

These three elements are to be found in every Soviet institution, and there is little 
reason to expect a change in the near future, owing to the constant sacrifices the régime 
continues to demand of the population. 


5. Racial Questions 


WirtH (Louis). “Problems and orientations of research in race relations in the 
United States.” The British Journal of Sociology, June 1950, pp. 117-125. 
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The whole history and ethnical structure of the United States not only predispose, but 
even compel that country to concentrate its sociological studies on the racial problem, 
and in particular on the negro question. The work of Gunnar Myrdal and of Florian 
Znaniecki has given special impetus in this direction. The practical aims are the 
following : From a negative point of view : (1) diminution of racial prejudices; (2) fight 
against discrimination and segregation; (3) relaxing of tensions and of conflicts between 
groups; (4) weakening of reactions provoked by prejudice, discrimination, segregation, 
tensions and conflicts. From a positive point of view, the object to be attained is the 
integration of all racial and cultural groups in American society, and the creation of 
a status which will offer minorities all possibilities of development, without discrimina- 
tion. At the research level, these principles suggest four main orientations : (1) studies 
on the nature, origins and possibilities of modification of these attitudes ; (2) studies of 
personality; (3) studies of environment factors; (4) studies of social norms, values and 
sanctions. It may be expected that such an endeavour, seconded by the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, will yield results whose importance will extend beyond 
the United States itself. 


RapkeE (Marian J.) and Tracer (Helen G.). ‘Children’s perceptions of the social 

roles of negroes and whites.” The Journal of Psychology, January 1950, pp. 3-33. 
The aim of this investigation, which was carried out on 245 white and negro children 
in Philadelphia, was to study by means of tests the stereotypes of young children. The 
material used consisted of white and black dolls, with different clothes and houses. It 
was shown that the children responded to the tests in accordance with stereotyped 
cultural prejudices, and not always in accordance with their own experience. The 
white children in general preferred dolls of their own colour and expressed hostile 
feelings to the black ones. Nearly half the negro children, on the other hand, 
preferred white dolls, and expressed contempt for those of their own race. Socially 
inferior roles were given to the black dolls, not only by those children whose attitude 
to negroes was hostile, but also by those whose attitude was friendly. The children’s 
attitude appeared to be conditioned by their contacts with the adult world. This 
shows that it is not enough to allow children to play together in order to develop 
scientific concepts of race and a democratic attitude towards its problems. Children’s 
reactions to race obey complex factors. For many of them, the idea of race is linked 
with the distinctions made by the adult world between professional and social status. 
Social distinctions by the whites, which reduce the negroes to an inferior role, tend to 
be accepted as natural and inevitable. Such questions as calling, dress or habitat are 
increasingly associated with the concept of race, and relations between existing racial 
groups become a pretext for discrimination. The result is that, in order to encourage 
the development of good relations between men, it is necessary consciously to direct 
the education of children along these lines. 


SavetH (Edward N.). “Discrimination in the college dies hard.” Commentary, 
February 1950, pp. 115-121. 
In 1950 the American Jewish community is in a much more solid position of prosperity 
and security than during the past thirty or forty years, yet Jews are still suffering the 
unfortunate consequences of racial discrimination and, to become acquainted with the 
“golden land” (all immigrants use this term for America) Jews especially have to 
submit to a disheartening educational system. The rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and by tradition include in theory the right to higher education. But racial! 
discrimination considerably diminishes the effect in regard to negroes, Jews, Italians, 
Catholics and in general it operates in terms of race, religion or national origin. Of 
206 American universities, 25 have admitted privately that they take discriminatory 
measures. It is officially known that “quotas” exist in certain universities limiting 
the number of Jews admitted. In addition, it is difficult for a Jew to enter a college 
situated outside of his place of residence, especially a medical school. In this last 
case, exclusion is systematic. And a relatively high percentage of Jews wish to 
study medicine. But discrimination is only part of the problem. Difficulties arise in 
the courses themselves. However, it is not easy to define the desirable limit of inter- 
vention on the part of the State or the federal governments. Legislation can play a 
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preponderant role, such as the “Fair Educational Practices Law, 1948”, but, even 
admitting the profound effects of this law, it must be said that it is rather a question 
of domestic policy and public opinion than of pure legislation. It is to be hoped 
that the American people will awaken to the consciousness of their democratic 
responsibility. 


Banks, II (W. S. M.). ‘The rank order of sensitivity to discriminations of negroes in 

Colombus, Ohio”. American Sociological Review, August 1950, pp. 529-534. 
This study examines Myrdal’s hypothesis according to which the importance of various 
forms of discrimination is judged in diametrically opposed manner by whites and 
blacks. While the former stress, in the following order of importance : the prohibition 
of sexual relations with whites, the absence of outward signs of respect, the impossibility 
of holding public office, and, lastly, political, legal and economic discriminations, the 
blacks, on the contrary, would give to discriminations drawn up in this way an 
increasing importance. During an investigation made through observations in a 
representative Middle Western city, it was shown that the scale established by Myrdal 
is generally accurate. It was also established that sex and age are not closely connected 
with the degree of sensitivity to these discriminations, while occupation in this respect 
plays a significant role. Sensitivity to discriminations is in inverse ratio to the number 
of years of study completed. The variable which shows the greatest correlation with 
sensitivity to discriminations appears to be the place of origin of the blacks. Those 
who come from the southern part of the United States are, as a rule, much more sensitive 
than those belonging to the North. 


SPRINGER (Doris V.). ‘Awareness of racial differences by pre-school children in 

Hawaii.” Genetic Psychology Monographs, May 1950, pp. 215-270. 
In the course of this investigation carried out in Hawaii, 287 children from 3 to 6 years 
were interviewed belonging to different ethnic groups and attending either mixed or 
purely Oriental schools. ‘They were asked to identify themselves and their brothers 
and sisters with colour portraits of children of Chinese, Japanese, Caucasian, Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian-Caucasian descent, and to indicate their preferences. The inves- 
tigation showed that the children were perfectly aware of the physical differences 
between racial groups, that they showed a marked preference for their own group, 
but also that the mixed school had considerably influenced the children (especially the 
Orientals), diverting their preference towards other racial types. By contrast, age 
had no significant importance, nor had sex, whose only effect was to direct choice 
towards portraits of children of the same sex. Certain specific physical characteristics 
appear to play a preponderating role in identification, but preferences are frequently 
based on psychological factors arising out of physical features. It was the physical 
characteristics mentioned by the children as reasons for their choice which varied most 
within the respective racial group. ‘Thus the colour of the hair and eyes was given 
greater emphasis by non-Orientals, and the look of the hair and the shape of the eyes 
by the Orientals. The use of portraits was shown to be adequate for the study of racial 
attitudes in children of pre-school age. 


Gorpon (Maxime W.). “Cultural aspects of Puerto Rico’s race problem.” American 
Sociological Review, June 1950, pp. 382-392. 
Although it dates back 400 years, the opposition of the races in Puerto Rico has not 
the violent character frequently noted elsewhere : “We have no racial prejudices here’, 
they say. The Puerto-Ricans have incidentally a deep knowledge of the racial problem 
in the U.S.A. (although the converse by no means applies) and the waves of anti-racial 
feeling which sometimes break out in the United States have repercussions in Puerto 
Rico. The period of Spanish colonization might have left a definite imprint on the 
country’s racial structure by implanting white or negro slavery. The policy of tolerance 
which spread throughout Latin America and permitted inter-racial marriage—a policy 
which incidentally derived from the old liberal Spanish tradition—made for genuine 
racial liberation. Yet this liberation was such as may be granted to the vanquished 
by a victor who is compelled to provide for such marriages, so that he may guarantee 
his subsistence. Such marriages were therefore far more the outcome of economic 
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necessity than of a liberal attitude. The Puerto Rican is aware not only of a mixture 
of races, but also of a mixture of racial varieties. ‘The memory of white injustice still 
lingers, though it goes back many generations. Puerto Rico is culturally different from 
the remainder of the United States, so far as the racial problem is concerned. From 
the point of view of teaching, this region would need its own system. The citizens of 
the United States and the Puerto Ricans would benefit from a common study of the 
cultural traditions liable to separate them. Too many study curricula in Puerto Rico, 
as in the United States, fail to give this problem the attention it deserves. 


Hopson (H. V.). ‘Race relations in the Commonwealth.” Jnternational Affairs, 
July 1950, pp. 305-315. 

Within the British Commonwealth the racial problem is presented under five aspects : 
(1) the international aspect, that is to say, the question of relations between nations 
and peoples of different races across political frontiers; (2) the imperial aspect, that is 
to say, the question of European trusteeship over colonial peoples or of their possible 
autonomy ; (3) the post-imperial aspect, that is to say, the question of white supremacy 
in the Dominions with white minorities; (4) the problem of mixed societies, where 
several racial groups fight for power; (5) the residual aspect of racial discrimination 
in the economic and social fields, which may be considered as a general and basic 
problem requiring State intervention wherever it occurs. In conclusion, in view of 
the extraordinary importance of racial problems to the existence of the Commonwealth, 
the author proposes the setting up of a ““Commonwealth Institute of Race Relations” 
for the objective and scientific study of questions concerning race and colour. 


Comunairre (J. L. L.). “Urban segregation and racial legislation in Africa.”” American 
Sociological Review, June 1950, pp. 392-397. 

Urban segregation in the British and Belgian territories of Africa is ruled by a system 
of laws profoundly different from that which exists in the United States of America. 
The development of the legal aspect of segregation and of racial tolerance has come 
about as a result of progress in trade, of the growth of trading cities, of the expansion of 
capitalism, and of the exploitation of local labour. Urban extension, with its modern 
techniques, leads naturally to segregation of the ‘‘natives’’. It is in the Union of 
South Africa that the system has the freest scope; it was reconstituted in 1923. In 
Southern Rhodesia it dates from 1920. In 1898, this same policy was adopted at 
Elizabethville for the Belgian Congo and was applied strictly. Since 1945, however, 
the native area which comes under the central authority, has enjoyed greater 
liberty. It seems as difficult in Africa as elsewhere to fit the inevitable tendency to 
segregation in the modern towns within the preconceived framework of an urban 
administration and municipal representation. In a word, legal segregation undoub- 
tedly destroys liberty, which alone can permit human development and which forms the 
hope of peoples. 


Kuper (Leo). “Some demographic aspects of white supremacy in South Africa.” 
The British Journal of Sociology, June 1950, pp. 144-153. 
The demographic element is an essential factor in relations between whites and negroes 
in the Union of South Africa. Nevertheless, the belief, which is general among the 
whites, that there is a marked difference in favour of the negroes in the rates of increase 
of the two races has no foundation in scientific fact, since the proportions have barely 
changed in the past forty years. ‘The demographic structure of the negro population 
is—in so far as defective data can provide an accurate picture—a function, not only 
of their way of living, but also, and above all, of white domination. Thus, apart from 
economic pressure and the competition of white employers, the geographical distribution 
of the negro population is determined by a deliberate official policy aimed at restricting 
to the minimum the territory inhabited by the negroes and to opposing their urbaniza- 
tion. To this must be added the social differentiation based on colour, and a most 
deplorable state of hygiene; this explains the almost equal rates of increase, despite a 
negro fertility rate almost double to that of the whites. It is this potential increase which, 
although it is restricted by social differentiation, explains the immigration policy of 
the South African Government. But the demographic revolution of the negro appears 
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to be inevitable : if it is not to have disastrous effects, it should be preceded by a social 
and economic revolution which would bring about radical changes in the relations 
between negroes and whites. 


BucHANAN (Keith) and Hurwitz (N.). “The coloured community in the Union of 

South Africa”. The Geographical Review, July 1950, Vol. XL, No. 3, pp. 397-414. 
Three centuries of mixing Bantu and Khoisan aborigines, European immigrants, 
Malays and negroes have led to the existence in the Union of South Africa of a district 
ethnic group, the “‘coloured people.”’ This hybrid community is a critical element in 
the complex structure of the Union. The authors study its origins, geographical 
distribution, differences, social mobility, economic role, standards of living and 
demographic structure. They particularly emphasize the numerical relations between 
an increase in the coloured population and that of the other communities. The 
coloured people have always formed a marginal element in the Union, but they have 
now lost the few social and political rights which they had in Cape Province, following 
the strict racial segregation which has thrown them back among the great mass of the 
Bantus. The article is illustrated by remarkably clear maps and a collection of 
statistical tables. 


Wess (Maurice) and Kirkwoop (Kenneth). “Race Riots in Durban.” Race Rela- 
tions, 1949, No. 4, pp. 85-107. 

This number begins by telling the history of the events which arose out of a common- 
place incident on 13 January 1949, and ended in massacres and acts of violence, and it 
goes on to estimate their importance. The authors attack the Commission of Enquiry 
into these incidents, which was composed entirely of Europeans and used a summary 
procedure which excluded all cross-questioning. ‘This explains why the Commission’s 
conclusions are made up of vague generalizations instead of laying bare its profound 
significance and advocating the necessary social reforms. The real causes of racial 
tension in Durban and everywhere in the Union of South Africa are according to the 
Institute for Race Relations the following : (1) poverty; (2) discrimination; (3) lack 
of opportunity to show personal skill and energy; (4) exclusion from political life. 
The article concludes with detailed technical criticism of the Commission’s report. 


M.H.A. “Apartheid. The Political and Economic Consequences.” The World 
Today, July 1950, pp. 281-288. 
The Durban disturbances, whose extent and causes are now known, marked a stage 
in the evolution of racial relations in the Union of South Africa. It is possible to see 
in them the first tangible result of governmental policy, which will inevitably lead to 
an intensification of racial tension. Moreover, the policy of Apartheid can only have 
disastrous economic consequences, since economic isolation in poor and over-populated 
territories will increase the misery of the natives, while diminishing the Union’s labour 
reserves and cutting down the national income. At the political level, the coloured 
population is being deprived of parliamentary representation (in practice provided by 
Europeans), just as they are prohibited from making mixed marriages and living in 
the European zones. The unfavourable development of the situation has resulted in 
the first place in the systematic elimination of coloured people from the towns, and ina 
rise in unemployment among unskilled labour. Yet, in their constant search for 
internal and external markets, the South African leaders have every interest in 
improving the standard of living of the natives, while not trying to restrict their 
employment, thus depriving the country of labour five times less dear than European 
labour. All these examples show to what extent racial policy runs counter to the 
country’s economic interests, not to speak of the internal tension which results from it. 


“Race relations in East Africa. Perplexities of a plural society.” The Round Tables 
March 1950, pp. 140-145. 

A study of an issue of the “East African Standard” shows the great diversity of aspect, 

of the racial question in that area: racial co-operation at the local level, supremacy of 

the European minority, future of the white population, etc. The frequency of articles 

appearing on this problem is in itself characteristic. In all questions relating to the 
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comes to the fore, because of the impatience of 


economic situation, the racial problem 
The situation is further complicated 


the Africans and the exasperation of Europeans. 
by the presence of Indians, who monopolize trade and a part ofindustry. The political 


organization is simplified owing to the racial and economic factor : there isan ‘Electors’ 
Union”, representing the European employers, and the “Kenya African Union”, 
which is the African political party. Finally, since the big tax-payers are Europeans, 
the calculation of government expenditure is not devoid of racial considerations. The 
future of East Africa depends in part on the efforts of the South Africans, who would 
like to spread their system of European predominance, based on Apartheid, to this 
part of the world, and in part on the success of British efforts to liberate the negroes 


and promote peace between the races. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Otto Kuinesperc, “Tensions Affecting International Understanding”. Social 

Science Research Council Bulletin, No. 62, 1950, 1 Vol. pp. ix-227. 

Unesco’s General Conference, at its session in Mexico in 1947, decided to undertake 
and sponsor research into the causes of difficulties arising in international relationships. 
A programme of work entitled ‘“Tensions affecting international understanding” is 
being carried out. Dr. Otto Klineberg, who directed the programme in 1948-1949, 
has produced a book, very fully documented, but simply and clearly written, giving 
the results of his own survey of research into the existing data concerning certain 
aspects of Unesco’s Tensions Programme. The author has purposely confined himself 
to questions of psychology, social psychology and sociology. 

One of the first causes of misunderstanding and friction between nations lies in the 
differences between their cultures; although generally recognized, these differences 
are little understood or even known. Various techniques have been used to determine 
the content of national cultures. Descriptive accounts may be accurate, but, as they 
supply no evidence, they are not convincing. Comparisons between descriptions of 
the culture of a particular people by outside authors of different nationalities are more 
valuable. Conversely, the character of a nation can be deduced from its accounts 
of others : analyses based on that fact will constitute a new method. Ethnographers 
are well equipped to describe foreign cultures, as well as their own. It is true that they 
fail too often to document their conclusions and tend to gloss over the variations among 
individuals within a culture. Nevertheless, ethnography can be of valuable assistance 
(see pp. 24-25, study of a cultural source of difficulties in establishing an international 
disarmament policy). Although it is not easy to interpret demographic and social 
statistics and to make cross-national comparisons, they do bring out certain characteristic 
differences between nations : for example, statistics of suicides, crime and mental 
diseases; they point to the problem of the causes of these difficulties. They have the 
further virtue of showing the degree of homogeneity within a nation. People have 
tried to define the character of nations by means of psychiatric concepts : but can 
concepts formulated for individuals be applied to nations? Psycho-analysts have 
pointed to the significance of a different early childhood training in different societies ; 
they have worked out new psycho-social concepts and have examined the basic persona- 
lity structure of groups of individuals. Psycho-analysts who have practised in different 
countries certainly have important information to contribute. Only indirect informa- 
tion can be obtained from psycho-somatic data. Content analysis of the cultural 
products of the various countries, in the fields of the cinema, theatre and other arts, 
seems to be a very promising method and could be made still more effective by checking 
conclusions reached on a given point with those resulting from the examination of 
other products. It is also important to make a systematic study of borrowings from 
other cultures : a nation reveals itself in the selective process of borrowing from others. 
Community studies are important because they record both individual variations and 
general group characteristics and they can note any contradictions or the integration 
of cultural elements in a particular society; but such studies raise problems of methodo- 
logy : for instance, how far is a sample community representative of the nation, and 
what limits are to be set in order that cross-national comparisons may be made ? 
International public opinion surveys are significant, but their value is limited when, as 
often happens, they are confined to a single question. Comparative attitude studies, 
intensive interviews, personality tests, especially those using projective techniques, 
semantic analyses and studies of early childhood training and education can all help 
to solve the problem of the distinctive character of individual personalities within the 
various cultures. But the vital question is whether they are valid : have people really 
penetrated to the underlying causes which they believe they are describing and measu- 
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ring ? No one technique has yet been proved better than another; a combined attack 
must be made upon the problem, giving particular emphasis to historical and socio- 
psychological factors. 

The second chapter deals with national “stereotypes”, as they appear in mass 
media of communication, and their impact upon individuals. Studies have been 
made, for instance, of the “stereotyped”’ representation of foreigners in anecdotes and 
short stories in popular magazines; also of national images in the press, films and school 
textbooks. A systematic programme of research has been drawn up. Nor is there 
any lack of methods for studying stereotypes held by individuals : lists of characteris- 
tics to be accepted or refused, sentence completion, the writing of stories in which 
foreigners play a part, detailed interviews; here, as in the study of national characters, 
it is highly desirable to combine the various methods. “Stereotypes” held by indivi- 
duals have a history : according to the conclusions of certain research, it appears that 
the curve of development of “‘stereotypes”’ is similar to that of the growth of psycholo- 
gical functions. ‘Stereotypes’ may change with time in a social group, without 
really changing their object; these changes in stereotypes take place particularly in 
order to justify changes of attitude towards that object. Thus, in Europe, the “image” 
of the Hungarians has changed several times with changing economic and political 
conditions. The “‘stereotype’’ is a complex, of which certain elements are more stable 
than others. But the hypothesis that “stereotypes”? always contain some truth is 
weakened by experience. What is certain is that the “stereotype” has become a 
psycho-social reality of great importance : it influences both those to whom it is applied 
and those who hold it. Stereotypes, even if they are favourable, are in any case dan- 
gerous because they replace the truth. Education should aim at destroying “‘stereo- 
types’. 

Probably the most constructive chapter in the book is that which deals with atti- 
tudes and their modification. There are many techniques for measuring attitudes : 
eight at least can be listed. But here, as elsewhere, there are two difficult problems, 
especially the second; that of reliability and that of validity. Owing to the work 
of American social psychologists and international public opinion polls, we are now 
fairly well informed, at least as far as certain countries are concerned, about the content 
of racial and national attitudes. Many theoretical and practical studies have been 
carried out in the United States, especially on attitudes to minority groups, the problem 
of the causes underlying those attitudes, and that of changing them. With such 
information in hand, the following programme of action can be drawn up. 


(1) Informational programmes, analysing race relations and international relations; 
stressing common elements in all the various groups (but without neglecting infor- 
mation on their differences); drawing attention to the cultural, non-biological 
character of national differences and dealing with the range of individual variations 
within a particular group; ensuring that the information is acquired early in life. 
The establishment of contacts between groups, under favourable conditions, 
namely, as between individuals of equal status; contacts established between people 
who are unwilling to associate with each other may still produce favourable results. 
The use of propaganda techniques, especially moving pictures and oral propaganda, 
keeping in mind the total context within which the propaganda is to be inserted, 
particularly the previous history of the individuals who are to be influenced; the 
source of the propaganda must be above reproach, and it should, if possible, not 
be recognized as propaganda. 
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(3) 


4) 


(5) 
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individuals within the groups concerned : in each group, reaching individuals 
with prestige, such as parents and teachers; training of leaders, rather than making 
use of those who are already in that position; trying to ensure that all members of a 
group participate personally in the action required, by making them take decisions 
themselves; moreover, it is always preferable for such decisions to concern the 
group’s own interests, rather than its relations with other groups; it may be useful 
to use the “‘role playing” technique. 

Preceding the work of psychological reform by a catharsis, allowing individuals 
to give free verbal expression to their pre-existing hostile attitudes, which will 


Recognition of the fundamental importance of interpersonal relationships of 
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subsequently have to be overcome. It is also desirable, of course, that “social 
supports” for prejudice and discriminatory practices should be removed. Naturally, 
the simultaneous use of several different methods is highly desirable. 

The chapter concludes with a study of certain special problems. The first is that 
of simultaneous loyalties, loyalty to the nation; loyalty to a political party or an ideo- 
logy; the strength of these loyalties varies according to countries, and also, within a 
country, according to age and ethnical factors. We need studies on this subject. 
Information is also needed on internationalist attitudes, belief in the inevitability of 
war, and attitudes towards immigration. Public opinion polls, sometimes organized 
on an international scale, have thrown light on this subject. But attitudes change, and 
frequent studies are therefore necessary. Generally speaking, we need more infor- 
mation on the behaviour of attitudes, and their effects on our own behaviour; there is 
also a need for more research on the relative value of the various methods available, 
especially those which can be used internationally. It is essential that the various 
humanistic specialists should co-operate and that research should be planned on an 
international scale. 

The fourth and last subject in Dr. Klineberg’s survey is that of influences making 
for aggression. ‘This is a twofold problem, with a cultural and an individual aspect. 
It has been proved that war is not due to instinctively determined aggressive impulses : 
in certain societies war is non-existent; war is a social institution. Yet ethnographers 
are at a loss to explain why one society is warlike and another peace-loving. The 
aid of the historian is needed to supply an explanation, and there are certainly other 
factors involved. One therefore wonders whether a psychological approach to the 
problem might not yield results. Freud regarded aggression in an individual as 
instinctive, other psychoanalysts think that it is the result of early experiences, and has 
social causes. In spite of the famous controversy aroused by the theory that all frustra-. 
tion leads to aggression, and that all aggressive behaviour can be traced back to frus- 
tration, the fact remains that the theory, although too rigid, is, in general true : the 
process frustration-aggression occurs very often. But what the above theory does 
not explain is why an aggressive action should take a given form and attack a given 
subject. The explanation must be sought in historical, social, economic and cultural 
factors. Aggression and hostility appear to be a generalized characteristic in a per- 
sonality : some personalities are hostile and they have been detected and analysed 
empirically. The particular characteristic of these personalities is their feeling of 
uncertainty about their own status, which leads them to identify themselves with the 
powerful and scorn the downtrodden. Certain individuals also, more than others, 
are predisposed to prejudice and to the acceptance of ideas which lead to hostile beha- 
viour. Prejudices cannot therefore be explained by cultural and historical factors 
only, for they may also be rooted in the personality of the individual : mental health in 
this sense (which is a limited one) is one of the conditions of peace. It should be added 
that psychology has another role to play in the understanding of tensions : the psycho- 
logy of leaders should also be considered. All other things being equal, the form and 
extent of aggressive behaviour in any group depends upon the kind of authority exercised 
overit. National leaders are responsible, in no small measure, for war or peace. 

Research on leadership and authority should be developed, as should also really 
reliable studies on national character, the relationship between stereotypes and opi- 
nions, between opinions and other aspects of behaviour, and aggression considered 
both from the psychological and the socio-historical points of view. The problems 
raised by the Tensions Programme are very complex, but the main need is for methods 
which can be tested. 

Professor Jean STOETZEL. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


WFUNA AND RACE RELATIONS 


The question of Race Relations was placed on the agenda of the Fifth Plenary 
Assembly of the World Federation of United Nations Associations at the request of 
the Australian United Nations Association which, conscious of the importance for 
Australia of basing its foreign and domestic policies on harmonious relations between 
peoples of European, Asiatic and aborigine stock, wished to urge all UN Associations 
to study the local and regional applications of the UN policy on race which is laid 
down in the Charter of San Francisco. 

As a preparation for consideration of the topic in the Social Commission of the 
Assembly, all the 180 delegates from 40 countries who attended the Assembly received 
a copy of the statement on “‘Race”’ drawn up by the experts called together by Unesco, 
and an outline of Unesco’s programme in this field. 

The Social Commission of the Assembly met under the chairmanship of the Director 
of the American Association for the United Nations, elected a Danish Vice-Chairman 
and invited Dr. Arieh Tartakower of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem to act as 
Rapporteur. The first item on the agenda of the commission was consideration of 
the progress made by the UN and Specialized Agencies in the promotion of Human 
Rights, and this provided an appropriate background for the subsequent study of 
Unesco’s race programme and the Australian delegation’s proposals on race relations. 

During the discussion which developed in the Commission, the Unesco statement 
received very favourable comment, but several delegations, in particular the represen- 
tatives of the UN Associations of Belgium, Hungary and Turkey urged, in connection 
with the Australian proposals, the importance of launching an active campaign against 
racial discrimination and this point of view was reflected in the final text which was 
agreed by the Commission. 

The final resolution, unanimously adopted by the Plenary Session of the Assembly 
on September 11th, 1950, reads as follows : 


The Fifth Plenary Assembly of WFUNA, 

Recalling the recognition given to the importance of Race Relations in the Charter 
of the United Nations, 

Notes with satisfaction that Unesco has undertaken a scientific study which can 
serve as a basis for work by each national Association, 

Commends to the attention of United Nations Associations and other NGO’s! the 

statement on race issued by Unesco on 18 July 1949, 

Urges United Nations Associations to make a study of relations between races in 
their respective countries, examining especially the action to be taken to remove all 
forms of racial discrimination and to increase international understanding, and 

Asks Associations to report to the next Assembly on the steps they have taken in 


this matter. 


The Secretary-General of the Federation is now encouraging UN Associations in 
different parts of the world to develop local programmes on Race Relations, such as the 
Conference on “‘Inter-Cultural Relations” which the Inter-Racial Relations Committee 
of the Vancouver Branch of the UN Association in Canada recently organized in 
co-operation with the Department of University Extension of the University of British 
Columbia. The Conference, which was directed by Dr G. Gordon Brown of the 
University of Toronto, took the following topics for the general sessions : (1) Majority 
and Minority groups in Canada; (2) The Social and Cultural Basis of Prejudice: 
(3) The Psychological Basis of Prejudice; (4) What can we do about Prejudice ? 
The Conference is continuing informally during the year. 


' Non-Govermental Organizations. 
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THE COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE HAVRE 
AND THE HAGUE INSTITUTES 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 



























The governing bodies of the Havre Institute of Economic Sociology and of the ; 

Psychology of National Character and of the Dutch Institute of the Psychology of 

National Character, conscious of the similarity of their aims and of the great benefit 

which would result from their mutual co-operation in the field of the psychology of 

national character, concluded the following Agreement on 1 May 1950: 

The Institutes of the Psychology of National Character of Le Havre and the Hague, 

confirming their intention of maintaining between themselves a spirit of co-operation { 

based on mutual esteem, and desirous of serving the welfare of mankind, shall each 

make known the existence of the other to their respective correspondents ; communicate i 

to each other all essential information about their present and past activities; duly 

notify each other of their most important projects; invite each other to participate in 
their most important meetings. 

The two bodies do not consider it impossible that there may later be division 
between the tasks requisite for the advancement of the psychology of national character 
and even the granting of specific geographical zones of responsibility to one or other. 

They shall consult each other on the attitude which they will adopt towards similar 
societies which may later be established, bearing in mind that their final aim is to 
constitute a truly international organization for the study of the psychology of national 
I character. 

Whenever possible, they shall jointly organize seminars open to qualified persons j 
of all countries. 








TEXT OF DIRECTIVES CONCERNING UNESCO’S RELATIONS 
WITH INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


PREAMBLE 


In implementation of the provisions of Article XI of the Constitution, the following 
Directives set out the principles and procedures under which Unesco may make 
arrangements for consultation and co-operation, including formal agreements, with 
international non-governmental organizations concerned with matters within its 
competence. 

Arrangements for consultation and co-operation, including formal agreements. 
will be made, on the one hand, for the purpose of enabling Unesco to secure expert 
information, advice and technical co-operation from international non-governmental 
organizations and, on the other hand, to enable organizations which represent impor- 
tant sections of public opinion to express the views of their members. 

Any arrangement made under these Directives shall be designed to advance the 
purposes of Unesco by securing the maximum co-operation from international non- 
governmental organizations in the execution of its programme. 

These arrangements shall be such as not to accord to international non-govern- 
mental organizations the same right of participation accorded to representatives of 
Member States or to representatives of the United Nations or Specialized Agencies. 

The arrangements made shall be such as not to overburden the General Conference 
or the Executive Board by transforming them into a general forum for discussion, nor 
overburden the Secretariat by excessive demands on its facilities. 


Section I—PLAN oF RELATIONSHIPS 


Relations with international non-governmental organizations may take the following 
forms : 


General Arrangements (without Direct Financial Implications) 


Consultative arrangements. These arrangements, defined in paragraph 1, Section II 
of these Directives, and hereafter called “consultative arrangements’’, may be estab- 
lished with representative international non-governmental organizations and include 
two types of consultation : (a) Individual consultations; (b) Collective consultations. 

Formal agreements. These agreements, defined in paragraph 2, Section II of these 
Directives, shall be concluded only with a very restricted number of representative 
international non-governmental organizations. 

Informal relations. ‘These relations, defined in paragraph 3, Section II of these 
Directives, may be entered into by the Director-General with international non- 
governmental organizations which have not been approved for consultative arrange- 
ments but with which it would be in the interest of Unesco to have contact. 


Financial Arrangements 


Subventions. Subventions may be granted by Unesco, in accordance with the 
principles and for the objects defined in Section III of these Directives, to a limited 
number of international non-governmental organizations which cover an important 
field of Unesco’s activities and which can make a significant contribution to the 
achievements of its objectives. 

Contracts. The Director-General may, when he deems it appropriate, entrust to 
an international non-governmental organization, whether or not it enjoys consultative 
arrangements, the execution of certain precise and limited tasks, included in the 
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annual programme approved by the General Conference for a given year, by concluding 
a contract similar to the contracts made with other institutions or persons. 

Such devision is taken by the Director-General in accordance with the powers 
vested in him to ensure the carrying out the of programme and the administrative 
regulations approved for this purpose. 


Section II—GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS WITHOUT DiRECT FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Consultative Arrangements 
Organizations Eligible for Consultative Arrangements 


(1) In order to be eligible for consultative arrangements, an international organiza- 
tion shall : 

(a) Be international in its structure and scope of activity, be of recognized standing 
and represent a substantial proportion of the persons organized within the 
particular field of interest in which it operates; 

(b) Be concerned primarily with matters falling within the competence of Unesco; 

(c) Have aims and purposes in conformity with the general principles embodied 
in the Constitution of Unesco; 

(d) Have a permanent directing body and authorized representatives, and 
systematic procedures and machinery for communicating with its membership 
in various countries. 

(2) In order to be eligible for consultative arrangements, a regional organization shall : 

(a) Be representative in its structure and its scope of activity of one of the many 
cultural regions of the world, be of recognized standing and represent in that 
particular region a substantial proportion of the persons organized within the 
particular field of interest in which it operates; 

(b) Be concerned primarily with matters falling within the competence of Unesco; 

(c) Have aims and purposes in conformity with the general principles embodied in 
the Constitution of Unesco; 

(d) Have a permanent directing body and authorized representatives, and 
procédures and machinery for communicating with its membership in various 
countries. 


Procedure for selecting the Organizations with which Unesco may enter into Consultative Relationship 


(1) The General Conference shall, at each ordinary session, examine and take a decision 
upon the proposals submitted by the Executive Board concerning the organizations 
seeking admission for consultative arrangements. 

Before the Executive Board considers applications for admission to consultative 
arrangements they shall have been communicated to the Governments of Member 
States in time to allow for comments. 

Consultative arrangements shall not become effective prior to approval by the 
General Conference, ratification by official action of a competent organ of the non- 
governmental organization concerned and confirmation by an exchange of letters. 
In deciding upon the applications of international non-governmental organizations 
for consultative arrangements, Unesco will be guided by the following principles : 
(a) An organization whose primary objectives are related to those of another 

Specialized Agency should not be admitted to consultative arrangements by 

Unesco unless in agreement with the Specialized Agency concerned; 

(6) Applications which have been rejected by the General Conference may not 

be reconsidered by that body before two years from the date of such rejection; 

(c) Consultative arrangements shall not be granted individually to organizations 

which are grouped together in a larger body which is authorized to represent 

them and, when such larger bodies are formed, the organizations represented 
in them shall cease to have consultative arrangements; 

(d) When a number of international non-governmental organizations exists in any 

one field of Unesco’s activity, admission to consultative arrangements of any 
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of these organizations may be deferred as part of Unesco’s endeavour to form 
federated unions or co-ordinating councils of such international non-govern- 
mental organizations, in order that such organizations may be encouraged to 
combine together in the interest of the aims of Unesco. 


Scope of Arrangements for Consultation and Information 


Consultative arrangements. Unesco enters into consultative arrangements with 
certain international non-governmental organizations in order to secure their advice 
and to associate them effectively with the work of the Organization. 


(1) Individual consultations. 


Organizations approved for consultative arrangements : 

(a) Shall be entitled to send observers to the sessions of the General Conference; 

(6) May be invited by the Director-General to participate in experts’ meetings, 
technical conferences or seminars on subjects which fall within their fields of 
interest; where participation does not occur, they may submit their views in 
writing to any such meeting or technical conference; 

(c) Should inform the Director-General in which part of the programme they have 
a special interest, so that they may be invited by the Secretariat to co-operate 
in the preparation and the execution of certain projects; 

(d) Will receive non-confidential documentation and information about meetings 
planned on subjects agreed upon with the Secretariat; 

(e) May submit, under the authority of their governing body, written statements 
not exceeding 2,000 words, in one of the working languages of Unesco, on 
programme matters, to the Director-General who will circulate copies of these 
statements to the Executive Board and, if appropriate, to the General Conference 
and Member States. The Board may, if it deems necessary, request the inter- 
national non-governmental organizations which have submitted suchstatements, 
to amplify those statements orally before it; 

(f) May make statements on matters within their respective competence in commis- 
sions, committees, and subsidiary bodies of the General Conference, with the 
consent of the presiding officer. They may address the plenary Conference 
on matters within their competence, if authorized by the General Committee 

Conversely, these organizations shall undertake to : 

(a) Place items relating to Unesco’s programme on the agenda of the general 
meetings so far as feasible and compatible with the purpose of such meetings; 

(b) Give all possible publicity to Unesco’s programme and activities; 

(c) Take all possible steps to promote action in accordance with Unesco’s 
programme and the resolutions of the General Conference; 

(d) Invite Unesco to send observers to their general conferences; 

(e) Provide Unesco with full information on their activities of interest to Unesco 
and, in particular, forward to Unesco their publications and periodicals; 

(f) Keep Unesco informed of any changes of their officials, as well as in their 
structure and membership; 

(g) Report annually on actions taken in accordance with these foregoing obligations. 


(2) Collective consultations. 


(a) Ad hoc meetings. In order to get their advice on a definite subject, the Director 
General may, at any time, bring together in an advisory capacity, on an ad hoc- 
basis, representatives of international non-governmental organizations approved 
for consultative arrangements. 

(b) Working parties. In order to avail himself periodically of their advice, the 


Director-General may set up a working party including a limited number of 


representatives of consultative organizations having a common interest in a 
specific project of Unesco’s programme. 


Formal agreements. The Director-General, with the approval of the Executive Board 
and subject to ratification by the General Conference, may conclude formal agreements 
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with a very restricted number of representative international non-governmental 
organizations pre-eminent in their field of activity, and the close co-operation of which 
is essential to Unesco. Such organizations should be able to make a substantial 
contribution to the educational, scientific and cultural work of Unesco as set forth in 
its basic programme. 

They sould be able to give specialized advice to Unesco upon the planning, organiza- 
tion and execution of its programme. In the case of a federal council, it shall advise 
Unesco upon its working relationships with the non-governmental organizations within 
its field. 

Such organizations shall comply with all the conditions and shall enjoy the privileges 
set out under consultative arrangements. 

Such formal agreements shall be circulated in draft form to the governments of 
Member States for comments, prior to their submission to the Executive Board. 


Informal relations. Informal relations shall be established with international non- 
governmental organizations which have not been approved for consultative arrange- 
ments but whose activities nevertheless fall within the scope of Unesco’s work, and 
which are willing through their membership to give publicity to Unesco’s programme 
and activities. 

To this end, the Director-General shall establish a Register listing the organizations 
fulfilling the above conditions. 

The Director-General shall take all necessary steps with a view to ensuring with 
these organizations an exchange of information and documentation on matters of 
common interest. 

The Director-General may invite some of the orgnizations listed on the Register to 
send observers to specialized meetings held under the auspices of Unesco, when he is 
satisfied that such participation may make a significant contribution to the meeting 
concerned. 


SecTIon III—SusventTIons 
Definition 


A subvention is a financial aid granted by Unesco in accordance with the conditions 
and for the objects defined in subsequent articles, to a limited number of international 
non-governmental organizations which cover an important field of Unesco’s programme 
and which can make a significant contribution to the achievements of its programme or 
its objectives. 


Beneficiaries 


Subventions may be granted to : 

1) International non-governmental organizations which make an essential contribu- 
tion to the fulfilment of the objectives set forth in Article I of the Constitution of 
Unesco, and particularly to scientific, scholarly, professional and educational 
organizations. 

Save for the exceptional category under (2) below, an international non- 
governmental organization, in order to be eligible for the granting of subventions, 
shall : 

(a) Be international in its structure and scope of activity, be of recognized standing 
and represent a substantial proportion of the persons organized within the 
particular field of interest in which it operates, or be representative in its 
structure and its scope of activity of one of the main cultural regions of the world, 
be of recognized standing and represent in that particular region a substantial 
proportion of the persons organized within the particular field of interest in 
which it operates; 

(b) Be concerned primarily with matters falling within the competence of Unesco; 

(c) Have aims and purposes in conformity with the general principles embodied 
in the Constitution of Unesco; 
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(d) Have a permanent directing body and authorized representatives, and 
systematic procedures and machinery for communicating with its membership 
in various countries. 

(2) Organizations or preparatory committees set up in implementation of a resolution 
of the General Conference, for the purpose of establishing a new organization or 
joint council of organizations. 


Purposes for which Subventions may be granted by Unesco 


(1) The organizational expenses of important periodic international conferences of 


the organization, of important regional conferences for which the organization 

assumes responsibility and of symposia with limited attendance, it being understood 

that only the expenses incurred in connexion with the specific object of such 
conferences may be subsidized. It is understood that the organization concerned 
is expected to supply part of the expenses and, where possible, at least one half. 

In the case of symposia with limited attendance, the whole expense might be met 

by Unesco. In making decisions on this point full consideration should be taken 

of the financial resources of the organization concerned and the value of the 
contribution of the work towards the objectives of Unesco. 

(2) The costs of publications : 

(a) Of reports or proceedings of such meetings, providing that, where possible, at 
least one half of such cost shall be borne by the organization concerned from its 
own resources ; 

(6) Of certain journals, books, reports or monographs sponsored by the applicant 
international non-governmental organization and recognized to be of 
fundamental importance to the educational, cultural, scholarly, scientific or 
professional objectives of the non-governmental organization concerned and 
of Unesco, provided that satisfactory evidence is furnished that other means 
of financing the publications have been thoroughly explored, and adequate 
reasons are furnished why Unesco should assume a portion of the costs. 

(3) The travel and subsistence expenses of the officers and members of the governing 
board or its committees of the organization concerned for authorized attendance 
at meetings of the governing board or its committees, provided that Unesco shall 
not ordinarily pay for more than one half of such expenses of the meeting. In 
making decisions on this point, full consideration should be taken of the financial 
resources of the organization concerned and the value of the meeting towards the 
objectives of Unesco. 

A contribution to the travel and subsistence expenses of a limited number of 
participants in conferences and symposia to be restricted to : 

(a) Experts of great distinction who are invited by the organization to take a leading 
part in the meeting and who would be unable to accept the invitation without 
such assistance, and 

(6) Younger workers of great promise in the field, nominated by standard proce- 
dures. 

(5) Part of the expenses of the normal permanent educational, scientific and cultural 

activities of the organizations concerned, provided that these are related to 

Unesco’s activities. No grants shall be made towards the normal programme of 

work of national bodies, unless such work is initiated or sponsored for international 

purposes through a suitable international body. 

Part of the expenses of a limited number of existing laboratories of international 

standing, through organizations with which a formal agreement has been concluded, 

provided that the work cf these laboratories is related to Unesco’s activities. 

(7) Office space, to be granted only to a small number of organizations with which it is 
particularly advantageous for Unesco to maintain close contact in the execution 
of its programme. 

(8) For organizations with which a formal agreement has been concluded, assistance 
may be granted for a part of the expenses of an administrative character, where 
such help is essential to the furtherance of Unesco’s activities. 

(9) Administrative expenses other than under (8) above, granted to new international 
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non-governmental organizations to assist them in their formative stage, and to 
preparatory committees set up by Unesco in implementation of a decision of the 
General Conference. 

10)The Executive Board may, in exceptional circumstances, authorize the grant of a 
subvention for expenses of an administrative character to an organization which 
does not have a formal agreement if such a decision enables the recipient organiza- 
tion to carry on an activity which would otherwise have to be assumed by Unesco. 


Duration 


In view of the annual character of Unesco’s Budget prescribed in its Constitution, 
subventions can be granted each year only for a period not longer than that of a 
financial year. 

Although the preceding paragraph limits financial grants to periods of one year, 
Unesco’s policy of subvention shall, as far as possible, aim at ensuring a necessary 
continuity of the activities carried out by organizations receiving subventions whenever 
these activities are of particular importance for the fulfilment of Unesco’s programmes 
and objectives. 


Conditions and Procedure 


(1) Subventions shall only be made to supplement income of the Organization from 
other sources, and only when it is clear that such supplementary funds are not 
available from other sources. Exceptions may be made in the case of preparatory 
committees or new organizations set up pursuant to a resolution of the General 
Conference. Organizations receiving such subventions shall make every effort to 
increase progressively their own share in the financing of the activities for which 
Unesco has granted a subvention. 

2) The General Conference shall give special attention to the total sum to be paid 
from the Budget of Unesco in the form of subventions to international non- 
governmental organizations or preparatory committees. 

(3) All proposals for subventions shal! be submitted to the Executive Board which will 
decide upon each individual case. The Executive Board may attach special 
conditions to any subvention as it may deem appropriate. 

(4) In each case, the conditions under which a subvention is to be utilized shall be 
formally defined by exchange of letters between Unesco and the organization 
concerned. The recipient organization shall submit to Unesco full reports and 
audited accounts setting out the way in which the funds granted have been spent. 
In addition, the Director-General may, when he deems it advisable, request that 
these accounts be submitted for auditing by an expert designated by Unesco. 

5) No portion of a Unesco subvention is to be used for purposes other than those 
specified by the Board at the time of allocation without the previous approval of 
the Executive Board on the proposal of the Director-General. 

(6) At the end of the year the recipient organizations shall report to Unesco all 
unexpended or unobligated funds. This information shall be submitted to the 
Executive Board which will take it into consideration before granting a new 
subvention to the organization concerned and shall decide, on the proposal of the 
Director-General, how the remaining funds are to be utilized. All residues 
resulting from economies in carrying out the projects for which they had been 
allocated shall be returned to Unesco and be considered as a surplus, as defined by 
the Financial Regulations. 


SECTION IV—REVIEW OF RELATIONSHIPS 


The General Conference may, at ordinary sessions, terminate consultative arrange- 
ments or formal agreements which are no longer considered necessary or appro- 
priate in the light of changing programme or other circumstances. 

(2) The Director-General shall include in his annual report to the General Conference 
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information on the relations existing between Unesco and international non- 
governmental organizations under the present Directives. 

The General Conference shall-review every three years the list of organizations 
approved for consultative arrangements. 

The General Conference shall review, at each session, all formal agreements which 
are in force. 

The General Conference shall also examine a triennial review by the Executive 
Board of the employment of subventions granted to international non-governmental 
organizations. 

The General Conference shall consider, as necessary, any amendments which may 
seem desirable to the present Directives, in particular with regard to provisions 
concerning subventions. These Directives shall in any event be reviewed 
triennially. 
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